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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


HE controversy on the state of 
religion in Germany with 
which the Times relieved the tedium 
of the long vacation, was far more 
interesting than such controversies 
generally are. Our readers will 
probably remember its general pur- 
port. As a clergyman repeated the 
Creed, a youth named Biland fired 
a pistol at him, by way of making 
an emphatic protest against the 
general insincerity which, according 
to the assassin’s view of the matter, 
was the only possible explanation 
of the fact that an educated man 
continued to profess to believe in 
Christianity. Upon this the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times took 
occasion to give an account of the 
state of religious feeling in North 
Germany. Its result in a few 
words was, that Biland’s view of 
the case was so far right that a 
large majority of the educated men 
and women of North Germany had 
practically ceased to believe in 
Christianity to such an extent that 
the country could no longer with 
any propriety be described as Chris- 
tian. This naturally provoked a 
considerable controversy, in which 
many persons, professing to be 
specially acquainted with the sub- 
ject, took part. The impression 
which it left upon our minds, and 
probably on the minds of most of 
those who read it, was that the 
Times s correspondent made good his 
point, and that his critics altogether 
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failed to answer his main allega- 
tions, whatever success they might 
meet with in establishing the exis- 
tence of partial exceptions to the 
state of things which he described. 
One of the strongest illustrations 
which he gave of his general posi- 
tion consisted of an account of a 
controversy between a Berlin news- 
paper and the head of an association 
called the Protestant Union, the 
object of which is to organise, if 
possible, some sort of Protestant 
ecclesiastical body upon an undog- 
matic basis,—a society, in a word, 
by no means unlike the Free Chris- 
tian Union which has been set on 
foot in England. The critic of 
this association in the Berlin 
Volk’s Zeitung, declared it to be a 
feeble compromise between incon- 
sistent principles. According to 
this writer religion in general, and 
religious organisations in parti- 
cular, had become utterly useless. 
Morality only is necessary or im- 
portant; and morals are alto- 
gether independent of religion. 
The advocate of the association 
took a very different view of the 
subject. He pointed out to his 
critic the fact that religion always 
had played an important part in 
the history of the world, and in- 
sisted that the rejection of all reli- 
gion, and especially of all religious 
organisation, by men of sense and 
education, would not destroy reli- 
gion, but would throw the control 
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of it into the hands of violent and 
superstitious men, who were ac- 
tually exercising, and would con- 
tinue to exercise with continually 
increasing vigour, a tyrannical con- 
trol over the consciences of the 
weak, especially of women, and of 
the ignorant in all classes; and that 
this would eventually produce effects 
likely to be intensely unwelcome to 
the cultivated classes. His case, 
in short, was this:—How foolish 
you are not only to abstain from 
but to discourage a scheme, the 
effect of which is to make religion 
reasonable, for an irrational religion 
is an instrument of terrible power, 
«<apable of making you in particular 
singularly uncomfortable. Experi- 
ence shows that some sort of religion 
will always exist; and, if you succeed 
in talking people out of rational 
religion, you will talk them into 
superstition. The Times, of course, 
had its leading article upon the 
subject. It was fully worthy of 
the paper and of the occasion. That 
is to say, it was a nearly perfect 
illustration of the way in which the 
largest class of well-to-do English 
people like to see great subjects 
treated by their favourite organ, 
and of the temper of mind which 
has induced the conductors of what 
is perhaps the most influential news- 
paper in the world to sell for pre- 
sent circulation and momentary in- 
fluence all claim to be considered 
as the representative of anything 
like real intellectual power. Ina 
puffy kind of way the Times pro- 
posed to ‘recognise and take into 
account’ ‘ the attitude of the Ger- 
man mind’ upon religious sub- 
jects. It accordingly described the 
position of affairs in that tone of 
orthodox omniscience in which it 
has an undisputed pre-eminence. 
The following extracts are worth 
reading in their way as_ speci- 
mens of the sort of composition 
which that part of the British public 
which reads the Times cordially 
likes : 
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The general development of this tone of 
thought is sufficiently understood. For 
more than half a century the professors 
and philosophers of the North German 
Universities have occupied their indomi- 
table industry in attempting to dissect with 
unattainable minuteness the sacred books 
and truths of Christianity, and have en- 
gaged their almost superstitious imagina- 
tion in constructing ideal histories in place 
of the real. It is, probably, the same 
strange, brooding genius of the German 
mind which has at one time rendered it the 
home of the most weird superstitions, and 
at another of the most impalpable idealities. 


After one or two slight remarks 
upon the historical cause of this 
state of things, we reach the follow- 
ing surprising passage : 

Germany, in a word, is, and has been 
for some time, in a state of revolution, 
and, as has generally been seen in history, 
the revolution has been religious as well as 
political. 

There are several other grounds for re- 
garding the present state of German 
thought as transitory, and for being confi- 
dent that the nation will, sooner or later, 
recur to its former faith. There is, for 
instance, a conspicuous extravagance about 
the criticisms and arguments of these 
writers which says little for the reasonable- 
ness of their rationalism. 


The expression, ‘ other grounds,’ 
implies that the writer regards the 
fact that a nation is in a state of re- 
volution as a reason for thinking that 
it will shortly return to the status 
quo ante bellum: as if France had 
re-established the ancien régime, or 
as if England, after the restoration, 
had gone back to the condition of 
things which preceded 1642, as if, 
in a word, a revolution was, prac- 
tically as well as etymologically, 
a mere turning like the spin of a 
teetotum, ending by bringing every- 
thing back to its original position. 
This remarkable view is followed 
by some of the regulation sneers 
at the contradictions between the 
constructive efforts of German cri- 
tics. Like all other such sneers, 
they proceed upon the assumption 
that if many people agree in think- 
ing a given story false, while they 
disagree in the inference as to what 
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really happened, which they form 


from avowedly imperfect materials, 
their opinion is entitled to no 
weight. If, for instance, twelve 
jurymen agree to convict a prisoner 
notwithstanding an alibi set up on 
his behalf, their verdict is to be en- 
titled to no weight, because some of 
them think the alibi trne, but in- 
conclusive, whilst others think it 
was founded on a genuine mistake, 
and others that it involved wilful 
perjury. A short excursus of this 
kind is followed by a practical ap- 
plication summing up the whole 
matter in these words: 


A state of feeling cannot last which sup- 
ports itself on dreamy criticism, and which 
must forget domestic as well as general 
history in order to preserve the ‘logical 
sequence’ of its ideas. We have firm faith 
in the ultimate triumph of sound know- 
ledge and natural feeling. It may, indeed, 
need some severe experience before the 
Germans return to the recognition of the 
essential facts of human nature. Mean- 
while, we can only advise our own country- 
men not to be so ready as they sometimes 
ure, to take German theories on trust. 
There is not the slightest reason to be 
either frightened or fascinated by these 
dreams. Nature will sooner or later reassert 
its needs, and the days of common sense and 
common faith will return. 


This passage is eminently cha- 


racteristic. It assumes that the 
writer knows perfectly well what is 
the truth in relation to the subjects 
upon which the poor dreaming Ger- 
mans have got so terribly bewil- 
dered with their ‘conspicuous ex- 
travagance,’ their ‘almost super- 
stitious imagination,’ and ‘their 
strange brooding genius.’ If he 
would only take the trouble he 
could give us in a few words the 
result of the ‘ultimate triumph of 
sound knowledge and natural feel- 
ing.’ Nay, he knows what are the 
dictates of ‘ common sense and com- 
mon faith,’ for their day is to return. 
The Germans will soon ‘ recur to 
their former faith.’ It would be satis- 
factory indeed to get the writer into 
the witness-box and cross-examine 
him as to the meaning of these hints. 
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What is the ‘former faith’ of tlfe 
Germans? What is the ‘common 
faith ’ to which they are to ‘ recur?’ 
Does the writer mean that all the 
Germans will become Roman Catho- 
lics ? This would perhaps be common 
faith, but is it common sense? That 
would be a strange gospel to preach 
to the British breakfast table. More- 
over, as it is immediately preceded 
by a eulogy upon Luther, our philo- 
sopher can hardly be a Catholic. 
Is he then a Lutheran, and does he 
think that Northern Germany is 
going, after a short interval, to find 
repose in a common belief in con- 
substantiation? This is even a 
queerer version of common sense 
than the other, and if it is to be 
common faith we must see Calvin- 
ism extinguished. It is, however, 
useless to break upon the wheel any- 
thing so unsubstantial as the philo- 
sophico-theological writings which 
the conditions of its circulation com- 
pel the T'imes to provide. Such 
articles are more like puff-balls than 
anythingelse. At firstsight they look 
white, hard, round, and firm, and they 
raise hopes of a mushroom at worst, 
but if you pressupon them they break 
up at once into mere dust or slime. 

It is rather melancholy that the 
British public should have so 
strong a taste for such diet. We 
propose to try to approach the 
subject in a somewhat different 
spirit, and without special reference 
to Germany—the difference between 
which and other parts of the world 
there is, we think, a considerable 
tendency to exaggerate—to attempt 
to state, to some extent, the reli- 
gious problem of these days, to draw 
something of an outline of its dif- 
ferent parts, and to indicate shortly 
the manner in which, as it seems to 
us, it must be dealt with. 

We must connect together the 
leading events of several centuries 
in the world of literature, science, 
and politics before we can fully ap- 
preciate the true nature of that im- 
mense change which is passing over 
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the world, and the true relation to 
each other of the different parts of 
the vast controversy in which we 
are all involved. 

To begin at the beginning, it is 
necessary to form some sort of con- 
ception of what theology was when 
it claimed, and that with much plau- 
sibility, the title of the Queen of the 
Sciences. Perhaps we should not 
be far wrong in taking as its culmi- 
nating point the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, when the power 
of the Popes had reached its 
highest point, and when the com- 
mon creed of all Kurope—for in 
those days there was such a thing— 
had asserted its political supremacy 
by the destruction of the Albigenses, 
end had put forth its highest power 
over the human intellect and ima- 
gination in the theology of Aquinas 
and the poems of Dante. In those 
days the whole intellect of Europe, 
with exceptions which at the time 
appeared trivial, was in one way 
or another under the sway of theo- 
logy. To realise this, we must 
glance for a moment at the Queen 
of the Sciences under its triple 
aspect of Dogmatic, Mystic, and 
Moral Theology, and we must bear 
in mind the fact that what we 
understand by physical science did 
not exist at all, and that the posi- 
tive knowledge then attainable was 
contained within what we should 
regard as a ludicrously narrow com- 
pass. First, then, let us look at 
dogmatic theology. It was a sys- 
tem which professed to reveal to 
mankind in minute detail an answer 
to the eternal questions, What? 
Whence ? Whither? and it was 
universally believed that it did so 
with absolute and infallible truth. 
The medium by which it was trans- 
formed from a creed into a science 
was supplied by the scholastic phi- 
losophy, which seems to have been 
a curious mixture of the metaphy- 
sical speculations of the day with an 
indirect and diluted version of Aris- 
totle which had reached the school- 
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men by circuitous paths through the 
Mahometans. At all events to realise 
to ourselves what in those days was 
the position of dogmatic theology, 
we must imagine a single set of reli- 
gious dogmas and a single metaphy- 
sical system welded together into one 
mass and applied to the solution of 
every problem about God and man 
and their relations to each other 
which human curiosity or ingenuity 
could state. This process was con- 
ducted with an unhesitating con- 
viction which is now found only in 
the researches of mathematicians, 
and was brought to bear upon man- 
kind with all the combined weight 
of the temporal and the spiritual 
sanction. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that in those ages 
the most important part of man- 
kind had a firmer conviction of the 
truth of everything which was re- 
garded as a theological dogma than 
the generality of mankind now have 
or ever will have of the truth of the 
best established conclusions of astro- 
nomy. It must moreover be re- 
membered that the subjects upon 
which this sort of certainty was felt 
were infinitely more interesting than 
any of which modern science ever 
professes to assure us. To get some 
sort of notion of the scope of theology 
in the thirteenth century, we must 
try to imagine a state of things in 
which all the great moral and reli- 
gious problems which can exercise 
the human mind were finally solved 
in such a manner as to make it 
possible to argue downwards from 
them to particular results. Ina cer- 
tain sense indeed theology was a pro- 
gressive science. The decisions of 
theologians accumulated. They dis- 
covered new ways of solving old 
difficulties. Under the fiction of 
expounding traditions they invented 
new doctrines which were verified 
by devices and according to rules 
of their own as they were called 
for by the circumstances and tem- 
per of the times. It is difficult in 
these days to form any notion 
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of the effect which the existence 
of an organised and established 
system of this sort would have 
upon the whole range of human 
thought. Probably something like 
it may be seen in the manner in 
which lawyers administer and de- 
velope a system, which in many 
respects is arbitrary, and which in 
almost all countries is enlarged by 
professional activity to dimensions 
comparable to those of the systems 
which were the work of the lives of 
the schoolmen. For every practical 
purpose courts of law are infallible, 
as the fact that they decide in one 
way or another settles a question 
which may previously have been 
open, whilst the interpretation which 
they put upon the language of the 
legislature or upon the principles 
set forth by their predecessors be- 
comes by that very fact the true, 
or, which in practice is the same 
thing, the authoritative and recog- 
nised interpretation for all future 
time. The development of doc- 
trine, too, goes on in law courts, 
much as the development of doc- 
trine went on in the schools, by the 
accumulation of decisions. Thus, 
for instance, the question under what 
circumstances and to what extent a 
master is liable to one servant for 
the consequences of the negligence 
of his fellow servant has greatly 
exercised our courts of law in the 
course of the last generation. The 
first case on the subject was decided 
within the last thirty years, and 
it has been followed by probably 
scores of others which define the 
applications and the distinctions 
connected with the general prin- 
ciple. Substitute schools in the 
medieval sense for law courts, ex- 
change for the discussion of the 
petty interests of private litigants 
the comparatively free discussion of 
subjects regarded as being of the 
highest importance to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of mankind at 
large, and suppose that the spirit 
of discussion combines much of 
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the freedom and reference to 
general considerations which dis- 
tinguish scientific research, with 
that prospect of arriving at a definite 
result, by the vindication or con- 
demnation of particular opinions, 
which gives litigation its point and 
edge, and we may form to our- 
selves some sort of notion of the 
position which dogmatic theology 
held amongst men as being the 
most glorious, the most important, 
and the most authentic branch of 
human learning, whilst at the same 
time it was the most vigorous of 
all the employments which could 
occupy the human mind. 

The study of dogma, however, 
was only one branch of theology. 
Mystical theology aimed at pro- 
viding a systematic and organised 
expression for one of the most 
powerful of human feelings. Con- 
vents and monasteries were used, 
amongst other things, for the pur- 
pose of training and satisfying spiri- 
tual ambition and all the other 
emotions of love, hope, and fear 
which the invisible world excites 
in men and women of certain 
classes. Moral theology again ex- 
tended its dominion over every 
part of practical life, and through 
the confessional enforced by ter- 
rible penalties the ecclesiastical 
view of morals upon all subjects, 
public and private. A good his- 
tory and exposition of moral theo- 
logy would throw an entirely new 
light, not only upon the growth of 
private morals proper, but upon a 
variety of kindred subjects, such, 
for instance, as the growth of con- 
stitutional and international law. 

Theology, therefore, as it existed 
in its palmiest days and under the 
triple division to which we have 
referred, was nothing less than a 
vast organised system claiming, and 
to a certain extent really exercising, 
an empire over the intellect, the af- 
fections, and the conduct of man- 
kind in their highest and most 
interesting functions. What, in 
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general terms, was the means by 
which this was done ? The answer 
is plain enough. The clergy had 
succeeded, partly by the great 
services which they had rendered 
to mankind, partly by the fact that 
they had exclusive possession of 
such knowledge as was then in 
existence, in impressing upon far 
the greater part of the population 
of this part of Europe the belief 
that they were the representatives 
of God upon earth, that they were 
the ‘guardians and exclusive pos- 
sessors and authorised interpreters 
of a divine revelation, and that to 
obey them was the highest of moral 
and intellectual duties, sanctioned 
by the highest rewards and the 
most tremendous penalties. 

The unchallenged dominion of 
these views over the reason, the 
feelings, and the conduct of man- 
kind lasted long, and was vigorous 
and in many respects beneficial 
whilst it lasted. But the history of 
several centuries is filled with ac- 
counts of the shocks which ul- 
timately reduced their influence to 
the comparatively low ebb at which 
it now stands. Each department 
had to sustain separate and repeated 
attacks. Men were brought into 
continual and angry collision with 
dogmatic, mystical, and moral theo- 
logy respectiv ely, ‘by the gradual 
growth first of literature and after- 
wards of science ; by the impatience 
with which all sorts of heterodox 
mystics regarded the intervention 
of any priest between—as they 
would phrase it—themselves and 
God ; and by the disgust which men 
naturally felt at the process of lay- 
ing bare the secrets of their hearts 
before priests, and of submitting to 
their judgment every thought and 
action of their lives—a judgment 
regulated by a code which was 
either secret, or intensely unpopular 
in so far as it was not secret. 

The first great and general out- 
break of this opposition, after 
many minor ones, was the Re- 
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formation of the sixteenth century. 
Like other such movements, and 
in particular like the French 
Revolution, of which no doubt it 
was the precursor, it set out with 
higher aspirations and pretensions 
than it was able to make good, and 
it produced many positive theories 
which experience showed to be 
crude, slight, and imperfect. It 
will nevertheless be for ever re- 
garded as one of the greatest and 
most glorious epochs in the history 
of mankind, if indeed any part of 
that chequered history deserves such 
epithets, for it was the first great 
and general act by which any large 
part ‘of mankind recognised the all- 
important doctrine that religious 
ought to be true, and that the popular 
religion of the day was intolerably 
far from the truth. Down to the time 
of the Reformation many religions. 
had been preached, and had pre- 
vailed over large parts of the 
world, but pr obably no one of them 
had been accepted upon the ground 
of a solid and rational conviction 
of its truth based upon real evi- 
dence. The great eastern religions, 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, were 
rather authoritative systems of phi- 
losophy than anything else, and the 
progress both of Christianity and 
Mahometanism was clearly due far 
more to that moral sympathy which 
is one of the meanings of the word 
faith, than to the force of evidence. 
Each -créed and each heresy which 
had in its turn addressed itself to 
the human race, had claimed their 
intellectual allegiance on the ground 
that it was complete and sy stematic, 
and their moral allegiance on the 
ground that it was good. The no- 
tion of requiring positive evidence 
of its truth, or at all events of 
making the weight of that evidence 
the test by which to decide upon 
its acceptance or rejection, was 
hardly known at the time of the 
Reformation. 

It was, indeed, only by slow 
degrees, and under the pressure 
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of infinite controversy, that the 
fact that this was the leading 
principle of the Reformation was 
ascertained. Even at the present 
day there are those who do not 
admit the fact, or do not appre- 
ciate its importance. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to understand the 
bearings of the tangled controver- 
sies of our own days unless we 
understand this pomt, and the 
manner in which it influenced and 
bore upon the controversies which 
have been in progress at a con- 
tinually increasing rate from the 
days of Luther to our own time. 
There can be no doubt at all, that 
in its origin the Reformation was a 
political, moral, and spiritual, rather 
than an_ intellectual movement. 
Luther’s internal combats and other 
spiritual experiences must have 
been substantially the same as those 
of many other persons, and must 
no doubt have led them as well as 
him to the conclusion, that the 
medicines for the soul provided by 
the ecclesiastical system then estab- 
lished were no medicines at all, but 
mere quackery. On the other 
hand, the popular mind was ex- 
cited by practical scandals and 
evils, by the corruptions of the 
clergy, and by a general suspicion 
that they were hypocrites, whose 
objects were of the most selfish 
‘and worldly kinds, and were at- 
tained by gross fraud. It is highly 
probable that if all the doctrines 
of the Romish Church as_ they 
were understood in the sixteenth 
century had been preached by men 
who lived as if they really and 
heartily believed them, their truth 
would long have remained unques- 
tioned. The question of the truth 
of the doctrine was incidental and 
supplementary, in the first instance 
to the question of the sincerity of 
those who professed to believe it. 
— to take one instance out of 
at the Epistole obscu- 
rorum Viror um. The whole tendency 
of that volume is to cover the monks 
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with every species of disgraceful 
reproach; but the step from this to 
a repudiation of their doctrine was 
short and obvious. How could 
any one practically doubt that the 
doctrines of a stupid licentious ig- 
norant barbarian were as false as 
the man himself was hateful? The 
consequence, though by no means 
necessary, was sure to be drawn, 
and as a fact it actually was drawn 
all over a great part of Europe. Con- 
troversy stepped in to complete what 


popular indignation hadbegun. The 
controversialists of course began, 


as it was impossible for men not to 
begin, by assuming the truth of 
Christianity as a whole. Their 
indignation was naturally directed 
againstthe wicked monksand priests 
who had corrupted it for purposes of 
their own. The revival of learning 
supplied the Protestants with an 
immense armoury of formidable 
weapons. It was easy to show that 
a great part of the popular system 
was to be found neither in the Bible 
nor in the writings of the early 
Fathers. The translation and gene- 
ral circulation of the Bible enabled 
large numbers of persons who had 
never before taken the smallest in- 
terest in theological speculations to 
see this for themselves. If the Re- 
formers had been able to make out 
their case as clearly as they thought 
they could, if they had been able to 
say in perfectly plain and distinct 
terms, This is the religion taught 
by Jesus Christ, and these are your 
additions to it made at such and 
such times, for such and such ob- 
jects, they would have accomplished 
their purpose, both on the positive 
and negative side. They would have 
done this by putting forward a case 
which could have been debated on 
its own merits by persons agreeing 
in the rejection of the Roman 
Catholic creed, on the ground that 
this at all events was not true, in- 
asmuch as large parts of it were 
unauthorised additions to the 
original creed, with which it pro- 
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fessed to be identical. Their efforts 
to do this, and the efforts of the 
Roman Catholics on the other hand 
to show that the attempt was hope- 
less, and that no solid distinction 
could be made between what they 
admitted and what they rejected, so 
that they must either renounce all 
claims to the Christian name, or 
accept the whole th-ology of Rome, 
was the essence of the great con- 
troversy between the Protestants 
and Catholics. This controversy 
exercised many of the most power- 
ful and ac complished minds of 
several successive generations, pro- 
duced some of their most remark- 
able books, and deeply influenced 
many of their most important politi- 
cal events. It is not, however, on 
these grounds only, or chiefly, that 
it is still ofinterest. Its interest for 
us is derived rather from the fact 
that it gave birth to the far deeper 
and more interesting controversy 
as to the truth of the Christian 
religion itself, which after raging so 
warmly during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, was for a 
time superseded by the surpassing 
interest of the political events with 
which it was connected, and has 
now revived with a degree of ear- 
nestness which seems likely to pro- 
duce incalculable effects upon every 
department of life and thought. 
For all these reasons we will try to 
sketch slightly the progress of the 
controversy in our own country 
and in France. The experience 
of the two countries was in this, as 
in some other particulars, comple- 
mentary. The Catholics in the one, 
the Protestants in the other, argued 
at a disadvantage and under penal- 
ties, so that those who are not dis- 
posed to take the trouble to investi- 
gate obscure literary problems must 
be content to take their notions of 
the arguments of English Catholic 
writers from Laud, Chillingworth, 
Jeremy Taylor, and their successors 
and their notions of French Protes- 
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tant writers from Bossuet and his 
contemporaries and successors. It 
is hardly possible, however, that 
such controversalists as these should 
have failed to do full justice to their 
own sides, and to deal more or less 
vigorously with the leading argu- 
ments of their opponents, however 
much they may have misrepresented 
or misunderstood particular indivi- 
duals.'| We will begin then with the 
English writers. 

The great revolution in English 
ecclesiastical affairs which signalised 
the sixteenth century was made, like 
otherrevolutions, under theinfluence 
of various circumstances and con- 
flicting feelings. It was not till the 
thing was done that people began 
to construct its theory. The first 
great effort in this direction was 
made by Hooker at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and it is impos- 
sible to re ad the sroclesiastions S'obity 
without feeling that he, if ever any 
man could do. so, might claim the 
merit of having devi sed by a single 
effort the most plausible and the 
most durable theory of a great in- 
stitution of which that institution 
was capable. His object is only in- 
directly controversial. His imme- 
diate purpose was simply to state 
the case of the Church of England, 
and he certainly stated it w ith such 
consummate skill that it may be 
doubted whether all the efforts made 
during the last 270 years in the 
same direction have added very 
much to what he said. In a few 
words his theory is somewhat as 
follows :—Laws may be divided in- 
to two great classes: those of which 
the obligation is perpetual, and 
those which may be changed from 
time to time as circumstances re- 
quire. The laws which enjoin the 
belief of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, theological or moral, 
belong to the first class. Those 
which regulate Church government 
belong to the second. It is the 


duty. of sovereign legislatures to 
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recognise and enforce laws of the 
first class, and to enact from time 
to time such laws of the second 
class as may appear to them ex- 
pedient. Now, King, Lords, and 
Commons together are the sovereign 
legislature of England, and the 
laws which they have established in 
England as to matters ecclesiastical 
satisfy these conditions. They do 
recognise and provide for the teach- 
ing of that part of the Christian 
system which as we can see by the 
use of our natural reason is its 
essence and foundation, and which 
as we may learn by the common 
methods of history and criticism 
was in point of fact taught as such 
from the very origin of Christianity ; 
whilst, as to Church government, 
the system established is not only 
prudent, but is in full accordance 
with the most ancient and respec- 
table ecclesiastical precedents. This 
appears to us to be in several re- 
spects one of the most remarkable po- 
litical theories that any single person 
ever devised by his own unassisted 
genius. It belongs to the same class 
of works as Locke’s essays on 
Government and Toleration, &c., and 
Warburton’s Alliance ; but to us it 
appears far superior to either. If 
we regard it legally and historically, 
it not only represents what actu- 
ally happened at the Reformation, 
but it is to this very day the theory 
of the law of England. If we re- 
gard it as a theory, it has the double 
merit of being perfectly intelligible 
and straightforward, and of being 
very difficult to answer. ‘To prove 
as a fact that any scheme of Church 
government whatever is coeval with 
Christianity and was devised by 
Christ, is simply impossible. On 
the other hand, all or nearly all 
Christians agreed in Hooker’s day 
as to the divine right of sovereign 
powers to legislate. Why then 
should they not legislate upon such 
subjects as were confessedly not 
matters of perpetual obligation ? 
To this it may be added that the vo- 
luntary system which is so popular 
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at present is at bottom only a par- 
ticular case of Hooker’s system. A 
Church, according to it, is a volun- 
tary association bound together 
by contract. Under this system 
Churches are as much dependent 
on the State as railway companies. 
The State directly interferes with 
neither, but it gives facilities for 
the establishment of each by private 
persons. On the other hand it steps 
in to compel in each case the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements once un- 
dertaken. 

If it be asked, Where then was the 
objection to Hooker’s theory ? the 
answer is similar to that which 
must be given to the question, What 
was the objection to the theory of 
Innocent III. and others, that the 
Pope is the moral and spiritual 
sovereign of mankind, and that tem- 
poral governments are the sheriffs 
by whom his decrees are to be ex- 
ecuted? The objections to Hooker’s 
theory were, amongst, others the 
battles of Marston Moor and 
Naseby, and the scaffold at White- 
hall. The objections to the Papal 
theory were the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, the independence of Hol- 
land, and the final issue of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Each theory was per- 
fectly coherent and intelligible, and 
much might be said in favour of 
each, but the men who were respec- 
tively affected by them refused to 
submit to them, which is the most 
fatal of all objections to a theory. 
‘There is no use in proving to people 
that they ought to obey you, if their 
answer is, We will one and all die 
first, and if that answer is vigor- 
ously persisted in. 

The fortunes of the theological 
parenthesis, for such it really was, in 
Hooker’s theory of Church govern- 
ment, were very different from those 
of the theory itself. It contained, 
as it appears to us, the very essence 
of Protestantism, and indicates, as 
we also think, the battle-field on 
which the fortunes of Christianity 
itself must be and indeed are actu- 
ally being decided, though we do 
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not think that Hooker himself had 
an adequate notion of its impor- 
tance. Disengaged from a great deal 
of other matter not relevant to our 
present purpose, it will be found 
that a good deal of Hooker’s book 
is occupied by considering and 
answering this question:—If the 
Church is what you say it is, if 
it has no permanent constitution 
and organisation, where does it 
get its doctrines, and on what 
warrant do they ultimately rest ? 
The answer is, Its doctrines are 
those which, as we believe, can 
be shown by the ordinary methods 
of historical investigation to have 
been communicated to men by Jesus 
Christ, and to have been by him 
miraculously authenticated. This 
is the characteristic doctrine of the 
Church of England as against the 
Roman Catholic, who believes, or 
rather who ought to believe if he 
were as consistent as he boasts of 
being, that the Church proves itself, 
or rather that the Pope proves him- 
self, and as against those Protestants 
who believe or used to believe with 
Calvin that the Bible proves itself. 
Before we say what we have to say 
upon the critical aspects of the 
subject, we will try to trace the his- 
tory of this doctrine, and to show 
what were its fortunes, and how it 
was used in controversy. 

It forms, so to speak, the soul 
of the writings upon this subject 
of the generation which succeeded 
Hooker, and who combined two 
elements which we are accustomed 
to regard as inconsistent: very high 
ecclesiastical notions of Church 
government with strong theoretical 
liberalism. Laud, Chillingworth, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Jackson were 
all men of this type. The net result 
of their writings upon the matter in 
question is that the Apostles’ Creed 
contains all the doctrines the belief 
of which is necessary to salvation ; 
and it is probable that Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor would 
have gone so far as to say that the 
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bona fide belief of the articles of 
that creed in any sense which 
its words would fairly bear was 
sufficient for salvation. When asked 
upon what the Apostles’ Creed 
rested, they would have said that 
the first article of it can be proved 
by reason; the clauses relating to 
the life of Christ, like other historical 
facts, by appropriate historical evi- 
dence; and that the remainder could 
be shown by such evidence to con- 
sist of doctrines taught either by 
Christ himself or by his immediate 
followers, from which fact they 
would, of course, derive the cha- 
racter of a supernatural revelation. 
It is obvious that the case (as a 
lawyer would say) thus set up 
is altogether independent of the 
Church of Rome, and indeed of 
Church testimony in general; and 
one of the most striking passages 
in Chillingworth is that in which 
he triumphantly refers his antago- 
nist to Grotius, De Veritate, in proof 
of the proposition that Protestants 
could do without tradition. No one, 
of course, who has even a superficial 
acquaintance with the literature of 
those times will suppose that the 
members of the school to which we 
have referred confined their own 
belief within these limits. On the 
contrary, they believed in elaborate 
theological systems, but they re- 
garded such points of them as were 
not contained in the creed as mat- 
ters upon which, on the one hand, 
Christians might differ without risk 
of damnation, and as to which, onthe 
other, the legislature might properly 
determine how far belief, or at all 
events acquiescence in them should 
be made a condition of external 
communion with the Church, with 
all the advantages, temporal and 
spiritual, appertaining thereto. This 
cramped and lawyer-like, though 
genuine and vigorous liberalism, 
has we think been very imperfectly 
understood by those who have 
treated of what have been called 
the Caroline divines. Modern High 
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Churchmen and modern Liberals 
have agreed to pass over in silence 
a tendency which Dr. Newman, for 
instance, must have looked upon as 
a blemish in Laud regarded as a 
martyr, and which would have pre- 
vented Lord Macaulay from calling 
him without qualification, a ridi- 
culous old bigot. 

The controversial advantages, as 
against Roman Catholics, of the 
position which we have described 
were obvious. On the one hand it 
enabled those who held it to do 
without the authority of the Church; 
on the other it enabled them to 
attack its corruptions. It laid a 
plain foundation for Christian be- 
lief, and supplied an_ intelligible 
test by which to ascertain whether 
any given doctrine properly be- 
longed to it. It was long before 
the objections to it were “pointed 
out, and when they were, it appeared, 
as we shall attempt to show imme- 
diately, that they were objections 
not to Protestantism specially but 
to Christianity itself, and that they 


in no degree diminished the force of 


the case made by the Church of Eng- 
land against the Roman Catholics. 
These objections, however, were 
not raised in their full force 
for a great length of time. The 
theory which had been constructed 
in order to justif y the Reformation 
deeply influenced the course of 
English speculation all through the 
eighteenth century, long after the 
controversy between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics had ceased to 
have anything like the importance 
which had attached to it under the 
Stuarts. All through the seven- 
teenth century, from the time of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury to the 
days of Bayle, Deism in its various 
forms had been on the increase. It 
may be said to have culminated in 
Bolingbroke and Hume in England, 
and in Voltaire in France, and no- 
thing can be more characteristic of 
the genius of Protestantism and 
Catholicism respectively than the 


, 
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manner in which they confronted 
their common enemy, nor can any- 
thing throw a stronger light upon 
the controversies of our own days. 
Deism, like almost every new doc- 
trine which has powerfully affected 
mankind, was in the first instance 
rather a moral than a merely in- 
tellectual movement. From Lord 
Herbert to Theodore Parker and 
Mr. Francis Newman, mysticism has 
always been congenial to Deism, and 
has introduced some strange incon- 
sistencies into the theories of its 
professors. The moral groundwork 
of the Deist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury consisted in the indignation 
which was provoked in many per- 
sons, of whom Voltaire may be re- 
garded as the type, by the wars, the 
cruelties, the harsh and brutal theo- 
ries, and the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which they attributed to 
theology and theologians. To attack 
as false theories which are supposed 
to be pernicious is an almost univer- 
sal practice, and as the first Protes- 
tants attacked Roman Catholic theo- 
logy principally because they were 
disgusted with those who held, 
taught, and enforced the creed, so 
the Deists with more or less direct- 
ness and openness attacked Chris- 
tian theology in general. Great con- 
troversies are always confused un- 
less they can be compressed within 
bounds by legal or quasi-legal ma- 
chinery, and there can be little doubt 
that the Deists confused together a 
good deal the charge that Christian 
theology was false, and the charge 
that it was mischievous and im- 
moral from the merely human point 
of view. There is a double singu- 
larity in the turn which the contro- 
versy took. Itis remarkable in the 
first place that the question of the 
truth of Christianity as a matter of 
historical fact should have occupied 
the English mind, not indeed exclu- 
sively, yet to a far greater extent 
than the question of its utility or mo- 
rality, and that in France this should 
have been reversed. It is perhaps 
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still more remarkable that, for the 
time at all events, the Christian 
cause should have triumphed upon 
the question of truth and have been 
lost upon the question of utility and 
morality ; yet nothing can be more 
certain than each of these proposi- 
ag Warburton, Butler, Lard- 
Berkeley, Paley, and others, 
aauniel beyond all question in 
persuading English people in gene- 
ral to accept, or, at all events, to 
acquiesce in some such way as this 
of regarding the great problem of 
religion : :—It is impossible to apply 
to the relations between God and 
man the common rules of morality 
which are usually applied to the 
relations between man and man. 
Our knowledge of the relations be- 
tween God and man can be derived 
only from the positive testimony of 
some person specially acquainted 
with them. The miracles and es- 
pecially the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ raise a presumption that he 
was specially acquainted with them, 
and the assertions that he did per- 
form those miracles, did rise from 
the dead and ascend into heaven, 
and did make such and such state- 
ments as to those relations, are 
proved by historical evidence sufli- 
cient to convince reasonable men 
of their truth. This theory, elabo- 
rated in its different parts with ex- 
traordinary vigour and a boundless 
expenditure of various kinds of 
learning, was the final answer of 
orthodox Protestant theologians 
to the deists and atheists of the 
eighteenth century, as it had been 
their final answer to the Roman 
Catholics in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Paley was to the one what 
Chillingworth was to the other. 
Let us now turn to the Roman 
Catholics and see how they had 
dealt with the subject. Bellarmine 
is perhaps the most distinguished of 
the earlier Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists, and though probably 
few English readers in the present 
day have ever opened them, the 
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four quarto volumes printed in 
double column, and bearing the 
ominous title of Bellarmine’s Con- 
troversies, contain much that is in the 
highest degree curious and interest- 
ing, and would on many grounds 
repay examination. Their style and 
language are of themselves quite. 
sufficient to attract even a casual 
reader. Their Latin is not unlike 
a literal translation of modern 
French: nothing can beless classical, 
nothing more simple, natural, easy 
and symmetrical. The arrange- 
ment is as good as the language. 
It is precise and systematic to the 
highest degree—a great convenience 
to a modern reader, because a little 
attention will enable him to see 
what parts of the argument are 
likely to interest him and what he 
can skip without much risk of loss. 
We have not space, however, to 
enter upon anything that could be 
called a criticism of Bellarmine, 
or to do more than state in a very 
few words the general impression 
which his writings produce. The 
impression is that he is defending 
an institution which he does not 
seriously believe to be in danger. 
He is full of learning. Upon every 
subject he has his scripture proofs 
from the Old Testament, scripture 
proofs from the New Testament, 
proofs from the Fathers, proofs from 
the decrees of councils, and proofs 
from.reason. But he always gives, 
to us at least, the impression rather 
of a lawyer delivering an elaborate 
argument before a favourable court 
with an immense apparatus of legal 
authorities, than that of a man who is 
really setting forth the true grounds 
of belief in a matter in which he 
does heartily believe. He throws 
endless difficulties in the way of his 
opponents, and in various places 
and in particular in treating both of 
the Bible and of the authority of 
the Church he appeals largely to 
reason, and to the sort of argument 
which. such an appeal renders 
natural, There is, however, little 
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difficulty in seeing that he is con- 
tinually impressed with the feeling 
that the Church, so to speak, proves 
itself by its very existence, and 
that whether the process is logical or 
not the practical problem is to 
answer objections and puzzle an- 
tagonists, leaving the presumption 
raised by the very existence of the 
body to which he belongs to pro- 
duce its natural effect. He does 
not say in so many words, but he 
obviously feels and thinks thus: 
The Church is an existing institu- 
tion of enormous power and vast 
extent. This creed is its account 
of this world and the next. It is of 
course open to any one to attack the 
Church and to refute its creed, but 
till the one is overthrown and the 
other disproved, the presumption is 
in their favour, and all that I need 
do is to repel such attacks. It is 
not my business to justify the exis- 
tence of the Church or to prove 
the truth of the creed. This sort 
of attitude is the one which Roman 
Catholics have for centuries habi- 
tually affirmed. They have dif- 
fered from each other in many of 
their views. Montaigne, Pascal, 
and Bossuet may be said to illus- 
trate the effect of this upon three 
remarkable people as strongly con- 
trasted to each other as any three 
men could well be. Whether the 
endless professions of submission to 
the Church as something quite apart 
from reason and superior to it which 
alternate in Montaigne’s essays with 
the most thorough-going scepticism, 
were or were not sincere there can 
be no doubt of the perfect sincerity 
of Pascal in views which had a 
close intellectual affinity to those of 
Montaigne; though their moral and 
spiritual tone was utterly opposed to 
his. Each in his own way conceives 
of the Church and its creed as great 
facts not amenable to human reason 
at all though not without a peculiar 
sort of reason of its own. Bossuet 
however, as he was one of the 
greatest of all writers, is one of the 
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most characteristic of Roman 
tholic controversialists. Never 
there a sturdier man, never 
any one Jess sympathy with any 
form of weakness, nor could any 
man of genius ever present a greater 
contrast either to Montaigne or to 
Pascal. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the general character of his 
controversial writings as against 
the Protestants is exactly like that 
of Bellarmine, Montaigne and Pas- 
cal. It is impossible to read his 
most characteristic works, the Dis- 
cours sur UV Histoire wniverselle, the 
treatise de la Connaissance de Diew 
et de Soi-méme, or the Avertissements 
aux Protestants, without being struck 
by a pervading petitio principit 
which are incomprehensible in the 
writings of a man of so much 
genius and especially of such con- 
spicuous logical power, till we re- 
member the attitude in which his 
mind was habitually placed. The 
Avertissements aux Protestants afford 
perhaps the best illustration of our 
meaning. Apart from personal and 
technical bickerings which have 
lost much of their interest, the argu- 
ment, especially the argument of 
the sixth and most famous of the 
series, is simply this—Protestantism 
leads to Socinianism, that to Deism, 
and that to Atheism: therefore Pro- 
testants are inconsistent. The an- 
swer of the Protestant was simple :— 
[f you are right I am quite ready 
to become an atheist, for your argu- 
ment contains not one word to show 
that my method is the wrong one, 
whatever may be the force of your 
arguments as to the consequences 
which its proper application will 
involve. The Connaissance de Dieu 
et de Soi-méme no doubt contains 
passages which might furnish Bos- 
suet with a reply to this, but the 
reply would consist merely of the 
substitution of an express for an 
implied petitio principii, for the pas- 
sages to which we refer assert in so 
many words that several of the 
fundamental propositions of Bos- 
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suet’s theological scheme are first 
truths which the mind of man 
recognises as true by direct intui- 
tion, as for instance the necessary 
character of the connection between 
guilt and punishment. 

Speaking generally and shortly, 
the final result of the great con- 
troversy of the Reformation may 
be given in the form of two propo- 
sitions. The Protestant proposition 
was, that ordinary historical evi- 
dence showed the truth of the facts 
stated in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the fact that Jesus Christ taught 
or authorised the teaching of the 
matters of doctrine contained in it. 
The Roman Catholic proposition 
was, that the Church being alto- 
gether a'divine superhuman insti- 
tution taught this and that, and 
proved its character by its exis- 
tence, so that the creed rested on 
the institution. It was on these 
grounds that the two great divi- 
sions of Christendom have met and 
are still meeting, as best they may, 


the attacks made upon Christianity 
by Deists, Pantheists, and Atheists 
for the last two centuries. 

We have already said that in 
@ngland the great controversy of 
the eighteenth century ended in 


favour of Christianity. The gene- 
ral belief was that the vari- 
ous apologists of Christianity had 
silenced their antagonists, and 
Burke was able, in his reflections 
on the French Revolution, to ask 
with scornful triumph what had 
become of the Deists. ‘Who reads 
Bolingbroke now? Who ever read 
him through?’ The state of 
thought in France presented a 
singular contrast to this. In the 
history of literature and philosophy 
there can scarcely be found a more 
instructive contrast than that which 
is presented by Bossuet and Vol- 
taire. The seventeenth century 
may be said to have been closed 
and the eighteenth century to 
have been opened by the great 
theologian’s triumphant challenge 
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to the whole world to deny the 
divinity of the Church and the 
surpassing glory and greatness of 
the French State, which, as he 
proves step by step, represented 
in its fullest perfection the Chris- 
tian and the philosophical ideal of a 
state. All governments are by 
divine right, but monarchy is the 
noblest of governments. Hereditary 
monarchy is to other monarchies 
what monarchy is to other govern- 
ments. Hereditary monarchy con- 
fined to the male line is to other 
hereditary monarchies what they 
are to other monarchies. But the 
flower and supreme glory of such a 
monarchy is to be found in its 
orthodoxy, and the French consti- 
tution affords the perfect exemplar 
of the true relations between Church 
and State. The Church with its 
dogmas, its laws, and its various 
orders of ministers is so emphati- 
cally and obviously divine that no 
one capable of appreciating its 
beauties can in good faith deny 
their divinity. The human imagi- 
nation cannot conceive, the human 
mind cannot wish for, anything 
more sublime, more august, more 
absolutely satisfactory to the intel- 
lect, and to the heart of man, than 
the joint rule of Church and State 
founded on the deepest and truest 
principles of philosophy and re- 
ligion, and happily established in 
France. 

This haughty challenge of uni- 
versal worship is the key-note of 
the different treatises prepared by 
Bossuet for the education of the 
Dauphin. They have always ap- 
peared to us to form a prelude to 
Voltaire. There is hardly one of 
his writings which may not be 
read as an answer to such a chal- 
lenge. Your philosophy true? Your 
dogmas sublime? Your Church 
beneficent? Your state well go- 
verned? Why your philosophy is 
a mere string of idle subtleties, 
your.dogmas are old wives’ tales, 
your Church has been an ignorant, 
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corrupt, and puerile tyrant, prompt- 
ing the state to conduct as bad 
as its own! Look here, and here, 
and here, and here at the scan- 
dals, the absurdities, the false- 
hoods, the corruptions, the cruel- 
ties, which you have decked out 
with all these fine feathers, and 
which are intrinsically so hideous, 
so grotesque, so monstrous, that 
when I state them in plain words, 
and throw aside the conventional 
tone of reverence and mystery in 
which you have contrived to veil 
them, all the world thinks that I am 
making a joke, and laughs with me 
and at you, though there is little 
real mirth in my heart whilst I 
am holding up you and your idols to 
the contempt which they deserve. 
‘The weaker, but to many minds the 
more seductive, voice of Rousseau 
was @ variation upon the same air. 
How harsh and inhuman, he seemed 
to say, are your splendour, your 
dogmas, your priests and kings! 
What a fearful tyranny you have 
succeeded in erecting both in heaven 
and on earth! How you have mis- 
conceived and vitiated human na- 
ture, making that bad by your 
sternness and hypocrisy which but 
for you would have been good, 
gentle, and happy! My Savoyard 
vicar teaches a doctrine infinitely 
purer and better than your kings 
and priests. How impressive these 
voices were, how absolutely they 
carried the day in France and, in- 
deed as far as they reached, through- 
out continental Europe, how much 
they aided in bringing about the 
great revolution in the midst of 
which we are living, is known to all 
the world. The special point to 
which we wish to refer is the con- 
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trast which the whole temper and 
scope of the controversy presents to 
that which was carried on upon 
similar subjects in England. In 
each country Christianity was ac- 
cused of being neither true nor 
good; in England it was defended, 
and that successfully, on the ground 
of its truth. Not a few of its 
leading apologists write, more or 
less, as if it must be admitted, that 
the Christian revelation was a 
doubtful advantage at all events to 
the existing generation of men ; but 
they argue if it really was made, if 
most of us really are to be damned, 
and if we are all in great danger 
of it, it is surely best to know and 
if possible to avoid our fate. Such 
preaching as Wesley’s and Whit- 
field’s ' greatly encouraged this view 
of things, and both the popular 
preaching and the apologetic litera- 
ture of the day turned the atten- 
tion of the public in England far 
more to the question of the truth 
and much less to the question of 
the goodness of Christianity than 
was the case in France. It is 
indeed an obvious consequence of 
the fundamental characteristics of 
the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic theories that this should be 
so. <A statement of fact is either 
true or false. An institution is good 
or bad. The Protestant creeds rest 
upon allegations of fact. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is essentially 
an institution. 

Whatever success attended the 
Protestant controversialists and 
preachers, the defeat of the Roman 
Catholic Church by Voltaire was 
one of the most signal and memor- 
able events in history. Till the 
days of De Maistre hardly a word 


' Their difference as to predestination was of very little practical importance as far as 


human prospects are concerned. 


According to Whitfield some are to be saved, do what 
they please, and others to be damned, do what they can. 


According to Wesley men are 


like children, hardly able to walk. They are sent out in a thick fog into a street crowded 


with horses and carriages, and warned not to get themselves run over. 


The benevolent 


person who sent them out guides a few to a place of safety. The rest are run over, but 


it was their own fault. They went under the wheels of their own free will. 


Of the two 


theories Whitfield’s has always appeared to us the most straightforward and rational. 
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was said on its behalf. It would 
indeed have been very difficult to 
defend as a whole what Voltaire 
attacked as a whole, for it was 
obvious as soon as the matter 
was stated, that in many respects 
he was in the right, and that the 
claims made on behalf of the Church 
which was the principal object of 
his attacks were in many respects 
monstrous. 

During the period which has suc- 
ceeded the French revolution the for- 
tunes of the great controversy have 
changed again, and the change has 
again been eminently characteristic. 
A widespread and signal revival of 
Catholicism has taken place, and 
Protestantism, we are told, has been 
discredited. Few topics in our day 
have attracted more attention or 
have been made the theme of more 
eager or in some respects of more un- 
fair discussion. 

Let us attempt to estimate the 
facts. In almost every part of 
Catholic Europe, but particularly 
in France, the old order of things 
which Bossuet celebrated with such 
arrogant enthusiasm has been broken 
down, and he must be a very san- 
guine Catholic indeed who supposes 
that it will ever return. The gene- 
ral nature of the changes which have 
taken place is singularly uniform. 
The Church has for the most part 
been stripped of its political power 
and position. A line has been drawn 
between the temporal and the spiri- 
tual province, There is a constantly 
growing tendency, shackled it is true 
by various official and other diffi- 
culties, but still capable of being 
recognised i in a great variety of dif. 
ferent forms, to establish the volun- 
tary system all over Europe, as it 
actually has been established in 
North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Civil life so to speak has 
been placed everywhere on an inde- 
pendent footing, and persecution, and 
the theories on which its practice 
used to be justified, are repudiated 
on all hands. One result of this 
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has been that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been freed from many 
of the scandals by which it was 
brought into discredit. A body 
which can say that it rules only 
over voluntary subjects, and that it 
rules over them only by persuasion, 
has an excellent defence to the 
charge of tyranny. Many gross and 
obvious scandals have perished in 
the storm which they helped to Ero. 
voke, and the growth of historical 
knowledge and our increased sym- 
pathy with past times have shown 
that many of the charges which 
Voltaire and other writers of the 
eighteenth century lavished upon 
the Church and the clergy were un- 
just and ignorant, and that many 
others were greatly exaggerated. 
In this way a sufficiently impressive 
answer has been made to that part 
of Voltaire’s charge against the 
Church which affected its usefulness, 
and which in its immediate political 
effects was by far the most impor- 
tant of his charges. De Maistre’s 
works were the earliest literary 
symptoms of the great revival. 
They seize with characteristic skill 
on the weak points of the enemy’s 
position, and glance at, though none 
of them does more than glance at, 
the nature of the defence. Innu- 
merable brilliant hints and rapid 
sketches scattered over the Soirées 
de St.-Pétersbourg, the work on the 
Pope; and the minor essays, suggest 
the conclusion that the eighteenth 
century in general, and Voltaire in 
particular, had taken a shallow and 
ignorant view of the medisval 
Church, and had formed a totally 
false estimate of human nature. On 
the other hand by vague appeals to 
traditions of stupendous depth and 
universality ; by hints as to the trea- 
sure of wisdom expressed it might 
be in a strange dialect but still con- 
tained in the works of the school- 
men ; and by occasional dashes from 
modern science into mysticism, De 
Maistre did much to propagate the 
belief that the objections of the men 
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of the eighteenth century to the 
truth of Christianity were as shallow 
as their charges against its utility. 
Few if any of De Maistre’s successors 
have equalled his genius, but many 
writers of his own creed, as well as 
many Protestants, have counte- 
nanced his views and haveshown the 
policy of the line which he adopted. 
The history of modern Europe and 
of modern civilisation is so compli- 
cated and so enormously extensive, 
and the part which churchmen 
played in every one of its depart- 
ments has been so remarkable, that 
it is easy to employ almost any 
amount of ingenuity and learning 
in extolling the effect of thew en- 
terprises and the objects which they 
had in view. Nothing, on the other 
hand, can be more easy than to find 
mystical justifications for their doc- 
trines, and to raise objections true 
or false in endless variety to every 
other positive system which can be 
advanced upon the subjects to which 
they refer. Whilst the breaches in 
the fortifications were repaired by 
such means as these, the scattered 
population of the city was brought 
back, and even increased in num- 
ber and patriotism by simpler means. 
To regain the affections of the masses 
alienated from Catholicism at the 
Revolution was an undertaking in 
which the intellectual element, 
though present, was subordinate. 
As far as theory went, the contro- 
versy had been above the heads and 
out of the reach of the great bulk of 
those whom it affected. A conta- 
gious moral enthusiasm in favour of 
the new ideas had indeed spread 
over Europe, and had produced, as 
it is still producing, immense re- 
sults, but it is absurd to suppose 
that in the bulk of those who were 
affected by it, it rested upon any- 
thing deserving the name of an in- 
tellectual conviction. It was and 
is a sort of religion propagated by 
moral sy mpathy, and capable of 
being met and overpowered by any 
other religion which is able to offer 
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superior attractions to those who 
embrace it. If the question of truth 
is left on one side, and the question 
of the comparative moral attractions 
of the Roman Catholic system on 
the one hand, and what is some- 
times vaguely but neither unimpres- 
sively nor inappropriately called 
the Revolution on the other, is 
considered, it will appear that each 
attracts most powerfully particular 
classes of men and women, at par- 
ticular periods of their lives and 
under particular circumstances. 
These classes run into each other so 
much, their boundaries are so ir- 
regular, the influence of local and 
personal causes upon them is so 
great, that it is impossible to draw 
the line between them. Generally, 
however, we may say that the at- 
tractions of each are exceedingly 
powerful, and are so various that as 
they become more and more fully 
appreciated in different departments 
of life they continually win over, to 
the one side or to the other, in- 
creasing numbers of adherents. We 
may, in short, sum up the effect of 
the Revolution upon Catholicism 
somewhat as follows. Each party 
has established its power to exist as 
against the other. The case of 
each has been stated with continu- 
ally increasing vigour and con- 
sistency, and the attractions of 
each considered rather as com- 
peting modes of life rather than as 
conflicting theories, are understood 
more distinctly and by a larger 
number of persons than they ever 
were before. The scandals of the 
old state of things, the alliance of 
the corrupt clergy with the corrupt 
state, and the invidious position in 
which the possession of political 
power placed them, put Catholicism 
morally at an undue disadvantage 
during the last century. The terror 
inspired by the Revolution put the 
view of life which it embodied at a 
similar disadvantage during the 
first half of the present century. 
To a considerable extent each of 
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these disturbing causes has now 
ceased to affect the question. Rea- 
sonable people of each way of 
thinking must admit on the one 
hand that Catholicism was only 
accidentally connected with the 
gross corruptions which so much 
scandalised the eighteenth century, 
and on the other hand that reigns 
of terror, the destruction of family 
ties, and the redistribution of pro- 
perty, are only accidentally con- 
nected with modern Liberalism. 
The two theories in short are 
coming to look each other in the 
face, and mankind is being silently 
asked the question, which of the 
two it prefers upon its intrinsic 
merits ? 

This brings us by a path the 
nature of which will become appa- 
rent as we go on to the question 
how matters have gone with Pro- 
testantism since the success of the 
Knglish theologians over the Eng- 
lish Deists in the latter part of the 
last century. The general character 
of the answer which must be re- 
turned to this question is sufficiently 
well known. 

The last word of the Protestant 
controversialists of the last century 
was this:—We are prepared with 
such proof as ought to satisfy reason- 
able men that Jesus Christ taught, 
and authenticated by miracles, cer- 
tain doctrines as to the relations 
between God and man here and 
hereafter, which, though repugnant 
in some respects to human feeling, 
are not so monstrous as to be in- 
capable of being proved by any evi- 
dence whatever. Every part of this 
statement has been exposed to the 
most vehement attacks from every 
sort of assailant— Protestant, Ca- 
tholic, Deist, Pantheist, and Atheist; 
some of which we may shortly notice. 
It has been argued that the notion 
that miracles can prove anything at 


all is in itself unphilosophical, and 
that it does not by any means follow, 
for instance, 
raises a 


that because a man 
dead body to life, he ought 
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to be believed when he asserts the 
truth of the Nicene Creed. The 
answer to this argument has always 
appeared to us short and perfectly 


decisive. People may argue and 
talk as they please, but if any one 
were now to do in Hyde Park what 
Jesus Christ is said to have done 
in Judea, the great mass of man- 
kind would, in fact, believe all he 
said. For instance, if it were an 
admitted fact that such a person 
cured people born blind by a word, 
that he created large quantities of 
food, that he came to life after being 
put to death, and then ascended up 
into the clouds and disappeared, 
and if, before doing so, he were to 
say that there was a future state, 
and that in the sun there lived a 
very powerful being who had or- 
dered all men, under pain of awful 
punishments to be inflicted after 
death, to abstain from all food and 
all work from noon till ten at night 
every Friday, and all governments 
to make laws to enforce such absti- 
nence, can any one doubt that in 
point of fact he would be believed 
and obeyed? It would be useless 
to argue that he might have told a 
lie or have known nothing about 
the matter. People would say that, 
on the other hand, he might have 
told the truth, and might know all 
about the matter, and that one thing 
at least was quite clear, namely, that 
he was-a very extraordinary person, 
who knew and could do a great deal 
more than other men—if, indeed, he 
could be called aman at all. They 
would feel, in short, that it was 
safer to act upon his directions ina 
matter of which they knew little. 
If any one doubts this, he has only 
to remember the fact that whenever 
and wherever it is or has been 
clearly and undoubtingly believed 
that Jesus Christ actually was a 
supernatural person, and actually 
did issue commands authenticated 
by miracles, millions of people have 
practically adopted those commands 
as the law of their lives—a law 
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which they might often break, but 
which noone ever yet disowned until 
he had come to disbelieve either the 
fact that Christ gave those com- 
mands or the facts from which men 
infer—and, as it appears to us, 
justly and reasonably infer— his 
power to give them. It is true that 
in the case of Christianity many 
other feelings have been mixed up 
with that of submission to supe- 
rior force. Intense moral sym- 
pathy, passionate love, have been 
enlisted on the side of miraculous 
power ; but the belief in the power 
of Christ has been, if not the main- 
spring and foundation of Christi- 
anity, at all events an absolutely 
essential condition to its rule over 
large bodies of men. 

It has also been argued that no 
evidence possibly could prove a 
miracle, inasmuch as the laws of 
nature are immutable, and a miracle 
is a transgression of a law of nature. 
To us, this has always appeared a 
foolish argument, being based on a 
supposed opposition between two 
vague words, ‘miracle’ and ‘law.’ 
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What after all is a miracle, except 
something which greatly excites 
wonder? and what is a law, ex- 
cept a short general description 
of a large class of facts? Strik- 
ing a lucifer match would be a mi- 
racle toa savage. Those who assert 
the impossibility of miracles on 
this ground appear to us to say, if 
they say anything, Our descriptions 
of the facts by which we are sur- 
rounded are so complete that no- 
thing ever did or ever will happen, 
the truth of which would imply 
that any one of those descriptions 
is false or incomplete. Hume ap- 
pears to us to have given the true 
account of the matter. The truth 
of every strange story, whether the 
strangeness of the story does or 
does not reach such a pitch, that 
people in general would call it 
miraculous,! is a case of the conflict 
of opposite improbabilities. The 
question is, which involves the 
more striking deviation from the 
common course of events, the 
supposition that this particular 
evidence is false, or the supposition 


' The word ‘miracle’ is used in many senses, but perhaps the most definite sense 
which ean be given to it is that of an occurrence caused by an abnormal power of volition 
on the part of a human being, or by the direct volition of some being who is not the object 
of our senses. A certain number of bodily motions are caused by that sort of wish 
which we call a volition, and of which it is the characteristic peculiarity that it fulfils 
itself. Acts so done which are not usually so done would be miraculous. If by a wish 
I could move my table, my gun, or my house as I can move my arm or my leg, or if these 
objects were moved under circumstances which admitted no other supposition than that 
some invisible agent had moved them as a man might by the use of his bodily organs, 
that which is generally meant by a miracle would happen. To prove a miracle in this 
sense it would be necessary to prove first the phenomena, next the existence of a rational 
agent capable of producing them by volition, and lastly, the absence of every other cause 
by which they could be produced. An angel opens my book. This is a miracle. To prove 
itto be one I must prove at least, first. that the book was opened ; next the existence of an 
angel able to open the book and in the room at the time; lastly, that no one else did it. 
To bring the matter to a plain test. Suppose the act were a crime, on what evidence short 
of this could the angel be convicted? There is an ambiguity in the word ‘impossible’ 
which is worth noticing in this place because it frequently comes under notice in discus- 
sions on this subject. ‘Impossible’ may mean that which can be imagined but cannot 
be xeecomplished by any known means. For instance, it is impossible for a man to lift 
a weight of ten tons, and for almost every man to lift a weight of half a ton, but it is as 
easy to imagine such a feat as to imagine a man lifting any weight at all. ‘Impos- 
sible’ may also mean unimaginable or ‘unmeaning.’ For instance, we say it is im- 
possible that two straight lines should enclose a space. The meaning of this is that the 
proposition implied in the use of the word ‘straight’ is opposed to that which is expressed 
by the words ‘enclose a space’ in such a way that when we try to combine the two into one 
mental image we are unable to do so. In other words the proposition is as unmeaning 
as any arbitrary sounds or signs would be. 
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that this particular occurrence, 
under the particular circumstances 
alleged, really happened? Paley 
expressly accepts this issue, and 
argues, surely very reasonably, 
that the circumstances under which 
human testimony affirms very 
strange events, may be such as to 
carry the conviction of their truth 
to every reasonable mind 

A third argument against the 
case stated by Paley and his school 
is aimed at the assertion that the 
Christian doctrines are not too re- 
pugnant to human nature to be 
believed upon any evidence what- 
ever. It has frequently been as- 
serted on the contrary that they are, 
that the doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation in particular, unless it is so 
completely explained away as to be 
practically unmeaning, falls under 
that description. Under the pres- 
sure of this argument many writers 
have set themselves to explain away 
the doctrine in question, Paley for 
instance (perhaps not without a 
recollectionof the honour list and the 
poll at Cambridge) observing that 
for aught we know there may be as 
little to choose between the circum- 
stances as there is to choose between 
the characters of the last man in 
heaven and the first man in hell. 
Hey remarks that a fine of one 
shilling is an everlasting punish- 
ment inasmuch as if you are fined 
you are fined to all eternity. The 
more common and on the whole 
the more satisfactory answer, and it 
cannot we think be denied that it 
is satisfactory, is that it is impossible 
to set limits to the probative force 
of evidence, and that there is quite 
misery enough in this life to explain 
if not to justify our worst fears as 
to any other. 

The fourth argument joins issue 
with Paley on his principal aver- 
ment. It is that the evidence to 
which he appeals is not such as 
would justify a reasonable man in 
believing the truth of the gospel 
history ; that the hypothesis of the 
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falsehood of the miraculous part of it 
involves little or no difficulty, and 
can on the contrary be explained in 
many different ways, none of which 
involve any departure from the 
common experience of mankind ; 
whereas the hypothesis of its truth 
does involve the widest possible 
departure from it. This argument 
has been put forward by many 
writers. Some, as for instance 
Voltaire and Paine, have confined 
themselves principally to the specific 
objections which may be made to 
the gospel history as it stands. 
Others have attempted to construct 
theories by which the admitted 
facts of Christianity may be ex- 
plained without resorting to the 
hypothesis that the miraculous his- 
tory which the Christian theology 
is founded is true. Strauss and 
Renan are perhaps the best known 
writers of the class in the present 
generation. The general line of ar- 
gument which they have adopted in 
answer to Paley and his prede- 
cessors is sufficiently well known. 
It is in a few words that the ori- 
ginal evidence of what occurred is 
no longer in existence, not having 
been preserved at the time; that 
the evidence before us _ consists 
mainly of the fact that very soon 
after the time when the alleged 
events are said to have happened, 
large numbers of persons believed 
that. they did happen, and that 
with all the enthusiastic earnest- 
ness which distinguishes religious 
convictions from all others. This 
however, it is argued, proves not the 
truth of the alleged facts but the in- 
herent attractions of the creed. It is 
further asserted that various natural 
causes for the progress of Christianity 
are to be found in the circumstances 
of the times and in the analogies 
afforded by the growth of other re- 
ligions and of religious opinions 
generally in our own and other 
ages. Itis in short alleged that a 
complete examination of the circum- 
stances proves that the estabjjgh. 
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ment and success of Christianity 
was not a miraculous or exceptional 
but an ordinary event which ought 
to be regarded as the result of well 
known and distinctly assignable 
causes. 

In our opinion, the question 
whether this can or cannot be 
made out as against such reasoners 
as Paley, is the question by the 
decision of which Christianity must 
stand or fall; whence it will follow 
that Protestantism thus stated is the 
only consistent and reasonable form 
in which Christianity can be pro- 
posed to the belief of rational men. 
There is, we think, no other way of 
stating it which does not involve 
a petitio principii, either in express 
words or else in the shape of a deli- 
berate determination to draw a wider 
conclusion from given premisses than 
the premisses will warrant. Should 
this be shown to be true, it will 
follow that the charges so often 
brought by Roman Catholics against 
Protestants, of inconsistency and 


want of logic, are not only false, 
but recoil on their own heads. 

Two cautions or explanations are 
necessary, by way of preface to 
what we have to say upon this sub- 


ject. The first is that the question 
debated, for instance, between 
Priestley and Horsley, whether 
the Christian revelation contains 
any other doctrines than the unity 
of God, a future state of reward 
and punishments, and a code of 
morals, in so far as the Sermon on 
the Mount can be so described, 
becomes upon this principle a mere 
question of fact. Horsley, as well 
as Priestley, admitted that the 
question whether the doctrine of 
the Trinity was taught by or by 
the authority of Christ, was to be 
determined on precisely the same 
principles as the question whether 
it was anticipated by Plato. When, 
therefore, Bossuet argued against 
the Protestants, that their method 
would lead to Socinianism, he was 
guilty of that logical error, what- 
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ever may be its technical name, 
which consists in inferring the 
falsehood of the method from the 
unwelcome nature of the results to 
which in a given case it would lead, 
as if, for instance, a man should 
argue that the eldest son cannot by 
the law of England be his father’s 
heir-at-law, because if he were it 
would follow that A B had no right 
to property of which he was in 
possession. 

The second observation is, that 
there is no direct inconsistency be- 
tween the belief that the Christian 
revelation was very short and the 
establishment and maintenance of 
articles of religion like the Thirty- 
nine Articles as the standard of 
doctrine and teaching in a given 
Church. There is no absurdity in 
the supposition that materials exist 
out of which systems can be framed 
upon subjects which do not form 
part of the matter expressly re- 
vealed. The whole group of doc- 
trines, for instance, which are 
connected with the subject of pre- 
destination and free-will fall under 
this head. It was certainly not 
unnatural, though it may or may 
not have been a mistake, to suppose 
that the general efficiency of the 
clerical body for the purposes for 
which they were established would 
be promoted by laying down rules 
as to the character of their preach- 
ing, even though the persons who 
laid them down were well aware of 
their own fallibility. When Par- 
liament directs the parish doctor to 
vaccinate all poor children brought 
to him for that purpose, no one 
supposes that it professes medical 
infallibility, and, in the same way, 
the enactment of the Thirty-nine 
Articles as the standard of teaching 
amongst the clergy of the Church 
of England was perfectly consistent 
with the views held by nearly all 
Church of England Liberals that 
there was no particular harm, mo- 
rally or spiritually, in dissenting 
from them. 
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These considerations appear to us 
to prove that the Protestant theory, 
stated as writers of the evidential 
school stated it, is perfectly logical 
and consistent, whether as a fact 
the truth of its cardinal doctrine 
can or cannot be proved. Let us 
now consider whether any other 
theory of Christianity is capable 
even of being stated without in- 
curring the objection of being either 
purely gratuitous or else contra- 
dictory and unintelligible. 

There are three principal systems 
which may be examined in reference 
to this matter :—the system of what 
may be called the Transcendental 
Protestants, the Roman Catholic 
system, and the principal forms of 
Mysticism, Catholic and Protestant, 


which are perhaps best exemplified 
amongst some of our own Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Transcendental or mystical Pro- 
testantism in this country has al- 
ways been professed to a certain 
extent, but during the last forty 


years it has made great advances. 
Its first great professor in these 
times was Coleridge, from whom to 
a great extent have been derived, 
on the one hand, the High Church 
school, to which it is perhaps a mis- 
nomer to apply the name of Pro- 
testant at all, and on the other hand, 
the Mystical Liberal school, which 
has been ably represented by various 
living writers whom we need not 
specify by name. Of the High 
Church school it is needless to say 
much, as what we have to say of the 
Roman Catholics applies @ fortiori 
to them. Of the Liberal descendants 
of Coleridge, who seem to us to re- 
present far more faithfully than the 
High Churchmen that side of Cole- 
ridge’s wavering and inconsistent 
character which was really most 
characteristic of the man, it is im- 
possible to speak without respect 
and liking ; ; but their intellectual 
position, in so far as we are able to 
understand it at all, appears to us 
hopelessly confused ‘and contradic- 
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tory. They faithfully repeat the 
bewilderment which pervades all 
Coleridge’s writings on that subject, 
and to which, therefore, we will 
confine our observations. 

Of the many things which he 
despised intellectually, there was 
probably nothing which Coleridge 
despised so heartily as the view of 
Christianity which we have endea- 
voured to state. It was, for one 
thing, far too distinct and definite 
for him. For another, he thought 
that Christianity would be defeated 
upon the issue which that view 
raises ; and for this reason he was 
unwilling to accept it. There is a 
remarkable criticism upon Priestley 
in one of his works which sets 
this in a very clear light. The sub- 
stance of itis that Priestley tried to 
save the Christian faith ‘as over a 
razor’s edge,’ by producing quasi- 
judicial proof of the Resurrection. 
Coleridge expresses his own con- 
viction that this could not be 
done, and that faith so treated 
would fall off the razor’s edge into 
infidelity. The logical inference 
from this ought, we think, to have 
been the repudiation of historical 
Christianity altogether, and the sub- 
stitution for it of the philosophical 
theory—whatever it might be— 
which Coleridge preferred. This, 
however, was far too audacious and 
decisive for Coleridge. He was one 
of those men who like to sit upon 
two stools, and shift about between 
them. Accordingly he racked his 
ingenuity to produce a version of 
Christianity which should make 
its philosophical beauty and_his- 
torical truth support each other. 
Part of it was to be true because it 
was beautiful, and the rest beau- 
tiful because it was true ; and every 
individual disciple, or knot of dis- 
ciples, could apportion the truth 
and the beauty in their own way. 

This clue gives the principle of a 
good many of the intricacies which 
render his writings so wearisome, 
and which but for his occasional 
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gleams of humour, shrewdness and 
vigour, would make them utterly 
intolerable. On the one hand, 
Christ gave a divine revelation as 
a matter of fact. On the other, 
reason—not the vulgar thing com- 
monly so called, but that peculiar 
kind of reason which it was super- 
latively necessary to distinguish 
from the understanding (Vernunft 
as opposed to Verstand, if that makes 
it any plainer)—was at all events 
semi-divine, and had a variety of 
canons and maxims of its own, to 
which the doctrines revealed by 
Christ were in some way or other 
to conform. The fundamental dif- 
ficulty under which Coleridge and 
his followers have always laboured 
has been that of adjusting the claims 
of these two authorities. They 
never know which of the two is to 
be the ultimate test of the truth, 
or even of the meaning of a doctrine. 
Their perpetual problem is to show 
that Christ, reason, and conscience 
all mean the same thing, and the 
result is, to twist the Bible out of 
all shape, to put an intolerable 
strain upon the reason, and utterly 
to bewilder the conscience. For in- 
stance, such doctrines as the atone- 
ment and original sin come out 
of their crucible in such a shape 
that no human creature can recog- 
nise them, either as what is taught 
in the Bible, or as what was be- 
lieved in the Church, or as what 
reason or conscience could ever 
have been brought to approve, if 
they had not been to a certain ex- 
tent washed over with Biblical 
phraseology. It is impossible to 
read Coleridge without feeling that 
if he had put Christianity entirely 
on one side, and had taken trouble 
enough, he would have had a chance 
of giving what he would have re- 
garded as its philosophical equi- 
valent, and that if he had put phi- 
losophy on one side, he might have 
preached remarkable sermons ; but 
he and his followers muddled up 
the two things together in such a 
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manner as to prolong probably for 
many years the final decision of the 
decisive question. Any one who has 
watched the current of English 
thought for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, must have observed 
the steady decline of the influence 
of this kind of mystical Protestant- 
ism. It leads and can lead to no 
result at all, except that of encum- 
bering a philosophy which is quite 
difficult and obscure enough as it 
is with a theological nomenclature, 
which makes it ten times more 
difficult and obscure. The problem 
of finding something that looks 
rather like the old-fashioned doc- 
trine of the atonement, and which 
also looks rather like new-fashioned 
transcendental morals, is hard to 
solve, and would be perfectly use- 
less if it were solved. To believe 
a doctrine because it is revealed is 
intelligible ; to believe it because 
it appears to be true on independent 
grounds is intelligible. But to be- 
lieve it upon both grounds, and to 
show how the two fit together, is te 
persist in sitting upon two stools, 
protesting all the time that they are 
only one. What the merits of Cole- 
ridge and his followers may be, if 
they are regarded as the authors of 
a religious philosophy, is a wide 
question upon which we cannot now 
enter. 

The Roman Catholic system is 
usually put forward as by far the 
most logical and perfect of all the- 
ories of Christianity. It has become 
fashionable in many parts of the 
world to say, A Catholic I under- 
stand, and an atheist I understand, 
but a Protestant is incomprehen- 
sible and inconsistent. We are 
utterly unable to understand this. 
It appears to us impossible to state 
the Roman Catholic system without 
either a petitio principii, or the re- 
cognition of the Protestant princi- 
ple, and the preliminary proof of 
the Protestant case. Of course if a 
Roman Catholic says, as consistent 
Protestants do, that common his- 
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torical evidence proves, not merely 
the truth of the facts stated in the 
Apostles’ Creed, but the further fact 
that Jesus Christ established the 
Roman Catholic system of dogmas 
and of Church government, with all 
the powers which are now claimed 
for the Pope and the priesthood, he 
is perfectly logical, but in that case 
he not only admits the validity of 
the Protestant method, and proves 
the case of the Protestant as the 
foundation of his own, but he takes 
upou himself in addition a burden 
of proof so overwhelming in its 
nature, that no rational man could 
ever hope to sustain it. Practically, 
too, he is open to the further ob- 
jection that his edifice when erected 
overhangs his foundations. That 
there ever was such a person as 
Jesus Christ, that he ever taught 
any doctrine at all, that he insti- 
tuted the Roman Catholic Church, 
and gave its clergy supernatural 
power, are all matters of fact to be 
established by common historical 
evidence. If they are be believed 
at all, they must be believed to 
the extent to which the evidence 
proves them, as long as it proves 
them, and subject to the discovery 
of further evidence, or further argu- 
ments upon the old evidence. To 
deny this is to deny their character 
as matters of fact; to admit it is to 
admit something utterly inconsis- 
tent with the whole Roman Catholic 
theory, which requires absolute un- 
hesitating unconditional faith, as to 
all articles of faith, How can 
these states of mind be consistent ? 
How can the one be founded by 
any legitimate process upon the 
other? If belief rests upon evi- 
dence it is absurd to suppose that 
the belief can go beyond the evi- 
dence. Ifthe belief is independent 
of the evidence, what is the good of 
the evidence, and what is the con- 
dition of the belief? In order to get 
what Catholics call faith, out of what 
every one calls evidence, faith must 
be defined as a supernaturally im- 
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parted facility for believing true 
doctrines upon insufficient grounds, 
an absurdity which can be avoided 
only by defining it as a supernatural 
perception of the truth without any 
grounds at all. As in the present 
day hardly any supposition can be 
regarded as too absurd to require 
refutation, let us shortly consider 
the effect of accepting these views 
of faith. 

Logically considered, faith defined 
as a supernatural power of per- 
ceiving religious truth is simply : 
petitio principit. Itis a mere asser- 
tion that a certain set of proposi- 
tions is true. Such assertions may 
always be made elaborate and con- 
sistent, and in that sense of the 
words, as logical as you please; 
and if they relate to matters beyond 
human experience, they are of 
course incapable of being directly 
disproved. Suppose, for instance, 
it is assumed that the sun is inha- 
bited by a race of persons resem- 
bling men in certain particulars. 
It is obviously possible to construct 
a theory as to their mode of life, 
their laws, their government, their 
feelings, their literature, and what- 
ever else you please, which will be 
perfectly consistent and intelligible. 
The only objection to such a theory 
would be its purely gratuitous cha- 
racter. No one who had not been 
to the sun could possibly assert of 
his own positive knowledge that 
it was false. Yet every one who 
knew that the persons by whom 
the theory was constructed knew 
no more about the inhabitants 
of the sun than their neighbours, 
would dismiss it with total indif- 
ference, and refuse to allow his 
conduct to be influenced in the 
smallest degree by the bare possi- 
bility of its truth. If the account 
given were not only altogether gra- 
tuitous, but were intrinsically im- 
probable, its importance, if possible, 
would be diminished. This is an 
exact account of the nature of every 
theological system which requires 
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from its adherents faith, in the 
sense of a supernatural intuition of 
the truth of a certain set of doc- 
trines announced as true by clerical 
teachers. All of them, in so far as 
they require any credit whatever 
beyond that which would naturally 
be produced by the evidence (if 
any) on which they are based, are 
gratuitous ; but, in addition to this, 
all of them contain a greater or less 
amount—generally speaking, a very 
large amount—of violent intrinsic 
improbability. If these two points 
had been clearly understood, they 
would have spared mankind an 
infinite quantity of controversy, 
often as ingenious as it was worth- 
less; for its object was to show 
that given doctrines proposed for 
the belief of mankind in an autho- 
ritative manner were not abso- 
lute nonsense, and that their state- 
ment did not involve a downright 
contradiction in terms. An excel- 
lent example of this is to be found 
in Leibnitz’s speculations about 
the origin of evil and the good- 
ness of God. The problem is to re- 
concile the doctrine of the goodness 
of God with the existence of evil and 
the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
Whether or no Leibnitz succeeds 
in showing that it is possible to 
attach such meanings to the words 
employed in these propositions, and 
to make such conjectures about 
things of which neither he nor any 
one else can by any possibility know 
anything whatever, as to suggest a 
possible escape from an absolute 
contradiction, is a question which 
may have an interest for people 
with a turn for verbal ingenuity. 
To those who care for realities, it 
will probably always appear that, 
even if his theory is perfect in 
itself, it is utterly valueless, for 
this plain reason: It proposes to 
justify an arbitrary assertion about 
the character of God, by showing 
that it is not absolutely inconsistent 
with the known facts, though it 
admits at the very outset that the 
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facts, as far as they go, render 
the doctrine which it seeks to 
justify improbable. The defences 
of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation—nay, the very doctrine it- 
self—are illustrations of the same 
thing. Christ is supposed to have 
said, ‘This is my body; meaning 
thereby that a piece of bread which 
he had in his hand was changed 
into his body. How, it is asked, 
can the belief that such was the 
case be reconciled with the testi- 
mony of the senses of those who 
were present on the occasion, that 
it was not the case? The re- 
conciliation is effected by the sup- 
position that Christ spoke with 
reference to a crude and clumsy 
metaphysical theory about substance 
and accident, and that he meant to 
say, ‘The substance of my body has 
been miraculously multiplied. The 
substance of the bread has been 
taken away, the accidents being left 
unchanged, and one of the miracu- 
lously multiplied substances of my 
body has been miraculously put 
into each of the bits of head which 
[ am now about to distribute to 
you, whereby each of them has 
become my body.’ This is obviously 
meant as the explanation of a diffi- 
culty, but it is equally obvious that 
the difficulty to be explained is alto- 
gether gratuitous. No difficulty at 
all exists until it has been proved, 
first, that the words of Christ are 
entitled to more, and if so to how 
much more, attention than those of 
any ordinary man; next, that he 
spoke those words, as to which the 
evidence is not merely hearsay upon 
hearsay, but hearsay in a foreign 
language, recorded probably many, 
perhaps sixty, years or more after 
the event; and next, that he did 
not use them inametaphorical sense. 

If Dryden had gone a very little 
further he would have seen that of 
all bungling bigotry none is so bun- 
gling as that double botching, which 
after invoking faith as the proof of 
an arbitrary assertion, which it calls 
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a mystery, invokes it again to sup- 
port a clumsy explanation of the 
mystery which it calls a doctrine. 
Every part of systematic theology, 
whether the system is Calvinistic, 
Lutheran, or Roman Catholic, is 
pervaded by this constantly recur- 
Protestants 
for the most part have come to see 
this, and have ceased to systematise. 
Their systems, moreover, were far 
less ludicrous than the Catholic 
system, as they were produced 
under less unfavourable circum- 
stances. There is less nonsense in 
Calvin, for instance, than in Bellar- 
mine. The Catholics on the other 
hand seem never to tire of extolling 
a system which keeps up a perpetual 
game of leap-frog between the tor- 
toise and the elephant, each in its 
turn supporting the other. The 
explanation supports the mystery 
and the mystery supports the ex- 
planation, and faith supports both. 
The odd part of the matter is that 
they are so particularly proud of the 
logic of the system. It is indeed 
peculiar, for it is the sort of logic 
which might be found in the calcu- 
lations of a person who, having to 
arrive at given arithmetical conclu- 
sions upon the assumption that 
2+2=5 and 3x9=28, is obliged 
after infinite twists and turns to 
state as facts that the desired con- 
clusion is true, and that his opera- 
tions prove it. 

This strange jumble of arbitrary 
faith and clumsy reason does not 
perhaps differ much in principle, 
though it differs greatly in other re- 
spects from the simple and thorough- 
going mysticism of the English Pr 0- 
testant Dissenters. Their view of 
religion may be summed up in a 
well- known devotional stanza: 


ring pet itio prin cipit. 


A sneering infidel once asked 
A clown to prove his Bible true ; 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And said, I feel it here. 


To many persons there is something 
specially attractive in this perfectly 


simple unquestioning faith, the 
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simple acceptance of religion with- 
out any critical process at all on 
account of its inherent attractions 
for the mind which so accepts it. 
No doubt much at all events of the 
carly success of Christianity was 
due to this influence. No doubt 
those who were converted by the 
preaching of Wesley and Whitfield, 
or by the preaching of St. Bernard, 
did beg the question of the truth 
of the doctrine offered to them. 
Much the same may be said of the 
mob which took the Bastile, and 
of that which massacred the Hu- 
guenots, of the volunteers of 1793, 
of the Leaguers of the sixteenth 
century, and of the Covenanters of 
the seventeenth, of all in short who 
surrendered themselves body and 
soul to any great popular or spiritual 
impulse, in which they have recog- 
nised their own passions and feel- 
ings raised to a higher power and 
drawn on a larger scale. All the 
great impulses by which society has 
from time to time been traversed and 
sometimes transformed have been 
revealed to babes and sucklings and 
hidden from the wise and prudent. 
It is impossible to deny these facts, 
but it is of the greatest importance 
not to be misled by them. They sug- 
gest and are used for the purpose of 
suggesting two very different in- 
ferences. One inference commonly 
suggested is, that faith is a short 
cut*to truth. The other is, that 
faith is indispensable to the wide 
reception and general success of 
every creed whatever, political or 
religious. The first of these infe- 
rences appears to us a natural but 
mischievous error. The second ap- 
pears to us an important truth. In 
order to explain this, it is necessary 
to say a few words on the general 
theory of belief. The ultimate fact 
at which at present we can arrive 
about men is, that every man is a 
force or has a force—for either ex- 
pression may be used—the nature 

of which is unknown, but which 
tends to action as surely as a spring 
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coiled up tends to uncoil itself. 
This action, moreover, is from time 
to time directed towards the at- 
tainment of certain objects which 
vary from time to time. Very 
young children act apparently with- 
out any distinct object at all, their 
actions being probably caused by 
the uneasiness which arises from 
an accumulation of unexpended 
power. Very soon, however, the 
notion of acting for an object is by 
some means acquired; and as soon 
as this is the case, the element of 
belief comes into play. <A child 
wishes, for instance, to put some- 
thing into its mouth. It stretches 
out its hand for that purpose. It 
obviously believes when it does so 
that it can effect its purpose; for 
if it does not, as for instance if the 
object desired i is one which it cannot 
or is not permitted to move, it will 
show its disappointment by crying 
and struggling. This is the simplest 
case of belief. It is a case which 
precedes the use of language, and 
it shows, as do cases of belief after 
language has been mastered, that 
to believe is much the same as to 
expect steadily or to remember 
clearly,—to reckon that is the fact 
believed amongst those facts which 
by your own senses you have per- 
ceived or will perceive, or which 
you would have perceived or would 
hereafter perceive by your own 
senses if you were favourably situ- 
ated for the purpose. The case of 
a child’s readiness to believe further 
shows that originally there is no 
connection whatever between the 
firmness of our belief and the truth 
of the proposition which we believe. 
Belief and true belief are different 
things: the former may be pro- 
duced in a thousand ways, and 
quite independently of evidence ; 
the latter is composed of two 
factors —interest in the subject, 
and evidence to guide it. The 
greater part by far of a child’s 
beliefs are false. It is only by slow 
(legrees that it learns to derive any 
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information at all, and by ‘still 
slower degrees that it learns to 
derive true information from any 
one of its senses, external or in- 
ternal. A child, for instance, takes 
a very long time to learn to see, 
and there is hardly one of its ges- 
tures which does not show that it 
learns to use its various members 
by a long series of trials and errors ; 
and this is the case through life. 
Few of us can recollect learning to 
walk or to speak, but most of us 
can recollect learning a foreign 
language and various bodily accom- 
plishments—skating for instance. 
To success in these matters faith- 
confidence in four power to express 
our meaning, say in German, or to 
get forward upon our skates—is ab- 
solutely essential; but our faith leads 
us into innumerable errors, and it is 
by the process of making mistakes 
and correcting them that we gradu- 
ally acquire all that we know. No 
man could boast that he had never 
had a fall in skating, or that he had 
never talked bad German, except 
one who had never tried either to 
skate or to speak German. Faith 
guides a man to truth as a fou! 
wind guides a ship on her course. 
It brings him into collision with 
experience, and goads him on to 
interpret it, just as a north wind 
by pressing a ship’s broadside 
against the water to the south of it 
enables it to steer either to the east 
or to the west. If there were no 
water the ship would drift like a 
balloon. If there were no experi- 
ence by which the suggestions of 
faith could be continually verified 
and controlled, there would be abso- 
lutely no connection at all between 
faith and truth. To say that faith 
is the foundation of religion, unless 
it is added that evidence is an 
equally indispensable foundation for 
it, is to say, in an obscure and im- 
passioned way, that religion has no 
foundation at all, that is, that it is 
not to be desired or expected that 
religions should be true. 
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This, at all events as regards 
Christian sects, may, we think, be 
safely regarded as a reductio ad 
absurdum for several reasons. In 
the first place, if it is an irrelevant 
assertion to say of a religion that it 
is false, no one Christian sect can 
condemn any other, for all that any 
of them has ever said about its rivals 
may be reduced to this: I am right, 
my religion is true, and yours is 
untrue. Let it once be fully and 
distinctly admitted on all hands 
that all religions are mere dreams, 
that they contain no element of 
truth at all, and that all that can 
be said of them is that some are 
prettier fables than others, and that 
to be a Protestant or a Roman Ca- 
tholic is a mere matter of taste, 
and mankind will cease to care 
about religion at all. It must be 
added that, though arbitrary as- 
sumption upon such subjects is in 
every possible case absurd, it is 
perhaps more monstrous when it is 
directed to specific matters of fact 
than under any other circumstances. 
If any one asserts that by spiritual 
intuition and independently of evi- 
dence, in the common sense of the 
word, he knows that Pontius Pilate 
and not Cauponius or Gallio was 
the governor of Judea by whom 
Christ was put to death, or that the 
mode of execution was crucifixion, 
not stoning or beheading, he asserts 
that which no sane person can pos- 
sibly believe ; but if it is admitted 
that these are common facts to be 
proved by common evidence, how 
is it possible to distinguish between 
them and spiritual facts discernible 
by intuition? The facts of the re- 
surrection and the ascension to- 
gether form the cardinal doctrine 
of Christianity. It is impossible 
to separate the doctrine from the 
facts, 
an assertion of the truth of the 
facts. Could the very best or most 
spiritually minded of human crea- 
tures believe in these facts, either 
before they happened, or after they 
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happened, except upon evidence’? 
and if he is to believe upon evidence 
how could his belief go beyond the 
evidence if it were genuine belief? 
Suppose, for instance, a very spiri- 
tually minded Chinaman heard the 
history of Christ from a debauched 
Kuropean sailor who said that he 
had been told it by a priest whom he 
knew to be a licentious hypocrite, is 
he to believe it or not? Practically, 
every one knows that the infamy 
of the witnesses would destroy all 
belief in their evidence. Ought it 
to do so? To say that it ought not 
is to insult the common sense of 
mankind. To say that it ought 
admits the whole principle of his- 
torical investigation, for if the 
imaginary Chinaman is justified in 
disbelieving a true story because he 
hears it upon very bad authority, 
he must be justified in feeling some 
doubt about it if the authority is 
only rather bad. It is, in short, 
impossible not to admit that he 
ought in every case to consider the 
whole matter fully upon its merits, 
giving to every item of evidence 
that amount of weight which pro- 
perly belongs to it; and if this is 
admitted it will follow that it is im- 
possible to define rational faith as 
anything else than that degree of 
interest in religious subjects which 
leads a man to investigate them 
to the bottom and to admit and act 
upon the conclusions at which he 
finally arrives. The great objection 
to Christian mysticism is_ that, 
whereas all such mysticism includes 
an element of fact, upon the truth 
of which its existence, to say no- 
thing of its utility, depends, it 
offers no guarantee for the truth of 
the facts except its own existence. 
If, however, we are to have mys- 
ticism at all, if the existence of 
strong feelings is to be put forward 
as evidence of the truth of the facts 
which would justify their exis- 
tence (a test which if applied to 
cases where its operation can be 
tried would prove that a lover is 
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the best judge of character and a 
jealous man the best interpreter of 
conduct), then it seems to us to fol- 
low that the simpler forms of Protes- 
tantismare far lessirrational than the 
mysticism of the Roman Catholics. 
Each indeed is entangled in a 
petitio principii, but the Protestant 
makes fewer and simpler assump- 
tions and is not involved in the 
necessity of supporting by his enthu- 
siasm a huge fabric composed of 
every sort of heterogeneous material, 
political, metaphysical and legal. 
The mystics who in their eager, 
simple-minded enthusiasm sustain 
the credit of an enormous mass of 
theological speculation of the con- 
tents of which they are for the most 
part profoundly ignorant, are more 
nearly allied than they would sup- 
pose to the women who flock to the 
car of Juggernauth. It is perhaps 
romantic to hope that a time will 
come when people in general and 
women in particular will not only 
be aware of the extremely narrow 
limits of their knowledge but also of 
the harm they do by nourishing in 
their own minds an intense convic- 
tion of the truth of theories about 
which they know nothing whatever. 
The general result of this slight 
sketch of the history and general 
position of modern religious contro- 
versies appears to us to be, that 
Protestantism as stated by Paley 
and other writers of that school is 
the only form of Christianity which 
is worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of rational men. By Protes- 
tantism, we mean to refer not to 
any specific set of doctrines, but 
to the method by which a consistent 
Protestant would agree to be bound. 
This is a question worth dwelling 
upon for several reasons. Nothing 
is so common with theological 
writers in the present day as asser- 
tions of the decay of Protestant- 
ism and the progress of Romanism, 
between which and atheism we are 
told the final battle is to be fought. 
We shall not discuss the question 
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whether or not this is so; but we 
wish to point out and insist a little 
upon the proposition that if this is 
the case, if Protestantism is indeed 
dead or dying Christianity itself 
must be dead or dying. If there is 
no standing ground for Protestants 
as against atheists there is most 
assuredly none for Roman Catholics. 
This consideration may tend at all 
events to moderate a little the 
triumph with which Roman Catho- 
lic writers are so fond of celebrating 
the weakness of Protestantism and 
its defeats real or supposed by deists 
and atheists. Such demonstrations, 
if their authors could but see it, are 
as absurd and as ungenerous as 
would be such language as this 
used by the population of a besieged 
town :—We are all safe and per- 
fectly comfortable. We can walk 
about the streets, eat our meals, 
sleep well at nights, and amuse our- 
selves as usual, but look at those 
wretched brutes of soldiers who are 
struggling in the trenches defend- 
ing the walls, being blown up by 
mines and pierced by bayonets. 
What a miserable, contemptible, 
illogical position they are in. .Why, 
they neither enjoy ‘the comfort of 
the town nor the freedom of the 
camp, and those splendid fellows 
outside who are assaulting the works 
so victoriously and who are in every 
respect so much braver, wiser, and 
more consistent, willsoon knock them 
all to pieces. The answer to this 
would be, See how comfortable you 
will be when the fortifications are 
taken and when your town is laid 
open to the enemy whom you ad- 
mire so much. The pai rallel is com- 
plete and its character is obvious. If 
the Protestants are finally defeated 
and silenced it will be because they 
will have failed to show grounds on 
which a reasonable man would be- 
lieve that the main incidents in the 
history of Jesus Christ are true, and 
because their opponents will have 
succeeded in showing that in order 
to explain Christianity there is no 
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necessity for resorting to the sup- 
position of its miraculous origin, in- 
asmuch as it is merely an historical 
event like another capable of being 
produced by the operation of com- 
mon causes. It is impossible to 
suggest any argument whatever 
which can be used by a Catholic, 
and which cannot be used by a Pro- 
testant upon this subject. Indeed 
as soon as a Catholic enters upon 
the controversy in good faith and 
with an honest determination to 
abide by the result he becomes a 
Protestant, for the essence of Pro- 
testantism lies not in its creed but 
in its method. Suppose then that 
the free application o" this method 
has put an end to Protestantism. 
Suppose it is universally admitted 
and established that the balance of 
evidence is against the truth of the 
gospel history, and that any rea- 
sonable man impartially considering 
the subject would come to the con- 
clusion that the history of Jesus 
Christ as told in the Gospels is not 
true, what place is left for the 
Roman Catholics? It may be said 
that the testimony of the Church is 
left, but a moment’s consideration 
will show that this is mere nonsense. 
The phrase itself is ambiguous. 
It may mean the authority of the 
clergy, and it may also mean the 
belief of the general body of Roman 
Catholics. In the first case it means 
that failing everything else we have 
the word of honour of the Pope and 
his bishops for the truth of the 
Christian religion. This is true, but 
what do they know about it beyond 
what any one else may learn by 
study ? Dr. Manning indeed tells 
us that the Pope and the bishops 
collectively are an incarnation of 
the Holy Ghost, and that on that 
ground they are to be implicitly 
believed. Some people of course 
may be disposed to believe Dr. Man- 
ning on his own assertion when he 
tells them that the Pope made him 
a part of the Holy Ghost, but 
inasmuch as we have only his 
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word for that doctrine as well as 
the rest it is impossible not to 
remember that his change of re- 
ligion in mature life diminishes 
the value of his own assertion of 
his own infallibility. At all events 
the assertion that the Pope and his 
clergy know all about it is just as 
arbitrary as the assertion that any 
other person—Mr. Spurgeon for in- 
stance—knows all about it. Ifagain 
the testimony of the Church means 
no more than the fact that a large 
section of human beings do believe 
and have formany centuries believed 
the truth of the religion in question, 
that is a fact of which the Protestant 
is as much entitled as the Catholic 
to make use as against atheists or 
deists. Moreover it is a fact which 
proves nothing as to the truth of 
any creed, whatever it may prove 
as to its attractions for mankind. 
Buddhists, Brahminists, Mahome- 
tans and Parsees, to say nothing of 
the various sects of Christians, are 
numerous and sincere in their belief. 

Turn the matter then how we 
will, it always comes back to the 
same thing. The only intelligible 
way of stating the Christian case is, 
that Jesus Christ being a super- 
natural person, affirmed the truth 
of certain doctrines relating to 
matters beyond the reach of human 
observation, and that this appears 
from common historical evidence. 
This.conclusion enables us to com- 
plete the observations made above 
as to the respective positions of the 
different forms of intuitional Chris- 
tianity—Catholic, and Protestant, 
and modern Liberalism, These an- 
tagonists embody, more or less dis- 
tinctly, two classes of conflicting 
views of human life, each of which 
have their attractions for certain 
minds, and neither of which can dis- 
possess the other, as Christianity and 
Mahometanism dispossessed idolatry 
in different parts of the world, by 
the mere force of moral superiority, 
ultimately backed up by the secular 
arm. How, if at all, is the issue 
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between these antagonists to be de- 
cided? Itis useless to deny its ex- 
treme gravity. lt affects every part 
of human life, and every relation, 
domestic, economical, social, and 
political, between man and man. 
Our belief is, that the conflict will 
in the end be determined by the 
question, which of the two rests 
upon the truth? Is Paley right, 
or is Strauss right? Is or is not 
Christianity a miraculous tran- 
scendental system, founded upon a 
supernatural message addressed to 
mankind through Jesus Christ 
about nineteen hundred years ago ? 
This point we further believe must 
be decided by the very same process 
of investigation, by which all other 
matters of fact are decided, namely, 
by the critical investigation of the 
evidence. 

Many objections may be made to 
this. We will notice one only. It 
is, that there is something petty 
and narrow in such a mode of 
treating such a subject. Can you 
really believe, it may be asked, that 
matters of such vast importance as 
the maintenance of Christianity can 
depend upon the result of the 
critical investigation of a narrow 
question of fact? Writers of the 
most opposite characters would pro- 
test with equal energy against such 
n theory. M. Renan for instance, 
would probably regard as childish 
the notion that a vast moral and 
religious revolution should have 
been caused by the invention of a 
legend, which only expressed some 
of its tendencies, and was after- 
wards moulded and supplemented 
by further inventions as the pro- 
gress of events required them. On 
the other hand, such a writer as 
Dr. Newman would probably say, 
that common observation will show 
that there isin the faith of large 
masses of men, something which 
you may call either immaterial or 
supernatural, but which, call it 
what you will, cannot grow from 
so narrow a root as critical investi- 
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gation, or in so barren a soil as 
that of which critical investigation 
is the natural product. It is im- 
possible not to feel the force of 
these remarks as addressed to the 
imagination. We are, however, 
convinced that the difficulty is one 
of the imagination only, and that in 
truth the dry question of fact, the 
legal question, so to speak, is the 
all important and decisive one. 

We will try to explain the grounds 
of this opinion by reference to 
broader considerations than any 
which bear upon the controversy 
between Protestants and Catholics. 
All religion is an attempt to an- 
swer the great questions, What ? 
Whence? Whither ? For some per- 
sons these questions apparently 
possess no interest at all ; to others, 
their interest is so absorbing that 
if any answer can be returned which 
appears to them satisfactory, the 
whole course of their lives, and the 
whole bent of their characters, will 
be regulated by it. Between these 
extremes lie the vast mass of man- 
kind—or, at all events, the vast 
mass of civilised European man- 
kind—who, without being quite in- 
different on the subject, are inte- 
rested in it in degrees indefinitely 
various. Consider, first, the case of 
earnestly and intensely religious 
men or women. It is obvious that 
if any view of life is presented to 
them which perfectly satisfies all 
their strongest feelings, and which 
is not strikingly inconsistent with 
known facts, “they will, in almost 
every instance, ardently believe in 
its truth, and mould their lives upon 
its principles. Even if it is only 
partially instead of being wholly 
satisfactory, they will accept the 
unsatisfactory parts for the sake of 
the satisfactory ones with which 
they are connected ; and by regard- 
ing the other parts as mysteries 
which call upon them for intel- 
lectual or moral or, it may be, for 
physical sacrifices, they will come 
to entertain a passionate affection 
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for the whole system, and to love it 
all the more because of the sacrifices 
which it has imposed. Longing, 
love, and belief, thus run into each 
other in their case, and the general 
result is perhaps the most powerful 
and absorbing passion known to 
human nature. Persons thus dis- 
posed form the backbone of every 
creed which influences mankind, 
and itis by their agency that creeds 
are propagated as well as estab- 
lished. The propagation of a creed, 
however, introduces a new element 
into the matter. The people who 
passionately love a creed because 
the belief in its truth satisfies their 
spiritual wants—indeed, the people 
who have spiritual wants suffi- 
ciently well marked to make them- 
selves at all distinctly felt—are a 
small minority. When, in obedience 
to an imperious instinct, they try to 
propagate their creed, they are 


speedily confronted by the fact that 
the most that they can really expect 
to find in the mass of mankind is a 
lukewarm liking for certain parts of 


it. To elevate this unsatisfactory 
disposition into anything more satis- 
factory they are obliged to resort to 
coercion or persuasion, fear, and 
hope, fear being by far the more 
powerful agent of the two. Until 
they have become sufficiently power- 
ful to get possession of the resources 
of the temporal power, till the time 
has come for Constantine or Charle- 
magne or Simon de Montfort, or 
after that time has passed away, the 
only way in which this can be done 
is by holding out the prospect of 
heaven and hell to all whom they 
are likely to affect; and for this 
purpose a basis of fact is obviously 
indispensable. Practically speaking, 
the beauty of a creed is usually re- 
ceived as proof of its truth by those 
to whom it looks beautiful; but 
tastes differ widely upon this point. 
There are many persons to whom 
that which their neighbours regard 
as a beautiful creed appears exceed- 
ingly ugly, and still more whose 
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genuine opinion about it, if fully 
realised and clearly expressed, would 
be somewhat asfollows:—If we must 
make up our minds to it, we can. 
It has certain attractions and cer- 
tain drawbacks, but the subject is 
one on which we are very ignorant ; 
and if you have any new informa- 
tion about it—if you really are in 
possession of any light from beyond 
the grave, we are “ready to adopt 
your views up to a certain point. 
We will profess your creed; we 
will admit the obligation of liv- 
ing up to your moral standard; 
we will submit to your reproofs 
for not doing more, and we will 
give you honour, respect, and a cer- 
tain amount, more or less according 
to circumstances, of money and 
power, political and social. You, 
on the other hand, must not be hard 
upon us. You must remember that 
we are not saints. You must, if 
possible, devise some moderately 
sasy way of getting us into heaven. 
Kase off a little some of the angles 
of your creed, keep its unpleasant 
parts in a judicious obscurity. Ally 
the good parts with undertakings 
which have advantages on grounds 
of their own, such as works of cha- 
rity and philanthropy, and we shall 
get on admirably together. This is 
the substance of that tacit compro- 
mise between the world and the 
church, in virtue of which, and of 
the institutions and associations 
connected with it, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of nominal Christians 
hold their nominal Christianity. 
The truth of this picture can be 
denied by no one who is not pre- 
pared to affirm that nearly every 
preacher who ever has reproached 
or who does now reproach the mass 
of mankind with their coldness, 
their inconsistency, and their luke- 
warm worldly ways, has been ut- 
terly wrong in his estimate of the 
world in which he lives, or wilfully 
mendacious in expressing it. 

The more the nature of this 
compromise is examined, the more 
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clearly will it appear that to those 
who have entered into it the ques- 
tion of the historical truth of the 
history of the resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ, is of absolutely 
vital importance, for the determi- 
nation of that question one way or 
the other would show whether they 
really are foolish and short-sighted 
as the preachers say, or whether they 
are acting like sensible men in caring 
for religion as little as they do. 
Men of this class do not really like 
Christianity. Little as they may 
think so, they do not really ad:uire 
or love the character of Christ. If 
they were quite sure that the his- 
tory of his resurrection and as- 
cension was a mere legend, not sup- 
ported by any such evidence as 
they are accustomed to require in 
the transaction of ordinary matters 
of importance, they would very 
soon pick holes in the sermon on 
the mount and in the parables. 
If men were left quite to them- 
selves, if heaven and hell were 
put quite out of the question, per- 
fect trust in an invisible God, and 
intense love for the human race in 
general, would have few attractions 
for ordinary men. It is indisputa- 
ble that disinterested love for both 
God and man is possible and does 
exist; but it is at least equally 
plain that such feelings exercise 
infinitesimally little influence over 
that immense multitude who are 
immersed in the common business 
of life. Most of us naturally care 
just about enough for our neigh- 
bours to be capable of being partly 
persuaded and partly threatened 
into what is commonly described as 
Christian conduct and feeling, by 
the belief in a God whose character 
was displayed in Christ, and whose 
relations to the world were correctly 
described by him. Faith is thus 
the common ground on which, if at 
all, the saint and the man of the 
world must meet, and in which the 
former must, if he can, coerce the 
latter. The eternal object of re- 
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ligious people is to conquer the 
world; but no one can possibly be 
conquered except by an appeal to 
some part of his nature; and the 
hold of the saint upon the worldly 
man lies in proving to him, as a 
fact, that Christ threatened him 
with hell-fire, and proved his power 
to threaten by rising from the dead 
and ascending into heaven. Thus 
the question whether Christ was a 
supernatural being (whether God 
incarnate or not, is a subordinate 
question, though of course the 
highest theory makes the doctrine 
most emphatic) is vital to ordinary 
men, for if Christ was a mere man, 
all that can be said of his teaching 
is that it represents his individual 
opinions, and whatever may be 
their power over sympathetic 
minds, they have of themselves no 
power over the coarse, the cold, the 
haughty, the sceptical, the indif- 
ferent, in short, over ninety-nine 
men in a hundred. If on the other 
hand, Christ was not a mere man, 
but God incarnate, or a superna- 
tural being of any kind, then his 
communications are not mere ex- 
pressions of opinion with which we 
may or may not agree, but revela- 
tions to which it would obviously 
be dangerous to refuse obedience. 
What was he then ? God, or at least 
a supernatural being, or a more 
man? That depends on the ques- 
tion, Did he or did he not rise from 
the dead and ascend into heaven ? 
Bare question of fact as this may be, 
we firmly believe that upon its de- 
cision one way or the other hangs 
the fate of Christianity. If it were 
decided in the negative by the com- 
mon opinion of mankind, the great 
mass of nominal Christians of all 
denominations would by degrees 
quietly drop off from Christianity, 
and after a generation or two their 
descendants would cease to give it 
even nominal support. Christianity 
would be confined to religious enthu- 
siasts, who would cease to allege any 
reason for their faith, except their 
S82 
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own personal liking for it—an as- 
sertion which might assume various 
forms according to the habits and 
education of those who made it. 
The defection of the worldly and 
half-hearted, it may perhaps be said, 
would be but a slight loss, perhaps, 
not a loss at all; but this is not 
true. Every creed must either 
spread or die. A creed which the 
world cannot be persuaded or com- 
pelled to believe will soon die out. 
The enthusiast who passionately 
believes in the truth of his creed 
because it appears to him so beauti- 
ful and complete, is after all a man 
like his neighbours. The strength 
of his convictions depends to a great 
extent upon the degree of sympathy 
with which they meet. He is en- 
couraged by perceiving that he im- 
presses others with his own con- 
victions, and discouraged by per- 
ceiving that he cannot do so. In 
fact, the effect which he produces 
on others is his evidence of the 
truth of his views. Grant that the 
beautiful istrue. Can that be bean- 
tiful which most men reject? If 
he were to find that the great mass 
of quiet reasonable people, whose 
good sense and good faith it 
would be absurd to doubt upon any 
other subject, and who had shown 
themselves not indisposed to give 
him a hearing, rejected his creed 
because the proof of the facts was 
not strong enough to oblige them 
to overcome their dislike to part of 
the doctrines, he must in time be 
led to question himself upon the 
matter. In many instances, enthu- 
siasts would come to acqniesce in 
the general view. As we have 
already observed, a certain element 
of fact is essential to the most eager 
mysticism, and every one more or 
less obscurely and confusedly re- 
cognises the principle, that there 
is only one way in which the truth 
of matters of fact can be determined. 
Here and there no doubt a violent 
partisan may declare that in morals, 
goodnessand truth are synonymous, 
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and that to prove a doctrine to be 
good is the same thing as to prove 
it to be true, but the common pro- 
cess is far simpler and, if less in- 
genious, more sincere. It consists 
of sanguine credulity, and is a sort 
of inverted panic, a panic caused by 
hope and love instead of hatred or 
terror. 

A single consideration puts this 
beyond a doubt. It is sarpri- 
sing that it should have been so 
little attended to, though when 
stated it is, one would have sup- 
posed, self-evident. This conside- 
ration is that the goodness of a 
system, the utility of a creed, de- 
pends upon the nature of the facts 
to which it relates, whereas the 
nature of the facts is altogether in- 
dependent of their utility. In a 
word, Christianity is not useful un- 
less it is true. ‘To set this in the 
broadest and plainest light we will 
take the strongest of all illustrations. 
Let us suppose that atheism and 
materialism are true, that there is 
no God and no future state: what 
ought we, upon that supposition, to 
think of the character and life of 
Christ? We must admit in the 
first place that he was a mere man, 
next that he was of the whole hu- 
man race the one who was most 
grievously deceived; and that on the 
most important subject, and at the 
same time the one who most deeply, 
widely, and permanently deceived 
others. We must further suppose 
that his life was short, miserable, 
and closed for ever by a death of 
prolonged and useless torture, that 
he involved all his nearest friends 
and the most ardent admirers of his 
character in similar misfortune, and 
that he contributed largely, to say 
the very least, to the natural pro- 
pensity of mankind to quarrel and 
fight about unintelligible trifles in 
which they have no real interest. 
It may, indeed, be said on the other 
hand that he introduced a new and 
pure morality which has permeated 
and more or less influenced for good 
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every relation of human life, which 
has made millions kinder, more ten- 
der, less selfish, less coarse than they 
would otherwise have been, which 
has raised the poor and miserable 
all over the world, and contributed 
in a thousand ways to the growth 
of modern civilisation. Admitting 
this to be true, it must, upon the 
supposition of the falsehood of his 
teaching, be taken subject to what- 
ever answer may be given to the 
question, Is the Christian morality 
and the frame of mind which it tends 
to produce suitable for mere animals 
limited to a few years of life? Can 
it be regarded as good except in so 
far as its fundamental assumptions 
are true? Assuming it to be in 
some sense good, yet if it is false, 
are there not, moreover, tremen- 
dous set-offs against its advantages, 
be what they may? Look, for in- 
stance, at the delusions, for upon 
the supposition under consideration 
they will be delusions, that there is 
such a thing as sin as distinguished 
from crime, and that sins will be 
punished hereafter by eternal tor- 
ture, which almost every one fre- 
quently commits, and which, if this 
life is all, do no one any gr eat harm 
If sin is a phantom, how vast an 
amount of superfluous mental tor- 
ture has been caused by the dread 
of it to some of the most ami- 
able of human creatures! Have 
not the martyrs whose testimony 
was false after all, and the monks 
and nuns who crucified the flesh for 
the sake of a shadow, and the vast 
crowds of people who allowed the 
clergy to rule over them on false 
pretences, been considerably da- 
maged by Christian morality, if it is 
all false, and may not the same be 
said of every one who has ordered 
his course of life or regulated his 
passions or feelings otherwise than 
he would have done if he had 
known that he had nothing to hope 
or fear beyond the grave? Ina 
word, upon the suppositions under 
consideration, may not Christian 
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morality be compared to a set of 
rules for teaching people to fasten 
paper wings to their shoulders and 
to hop instead of walking, because 
hopping i is more like flying and fly- 
ing is nobler than w alking ? r—or to 
the Ptolemaic system, which by 
making the earth the centre of the 
universe involves the heavens in a 
heap of hopeless confusion, though 
it may perhaps be said to increase 
in a certain sense the dignity of our 
conceptions of the position of the 
world? Goodness, like all other 
words, is a relative term. A good 
moral rule is a rule which gets the 
greatest amount of happiness out of 
a given state of things. <A good 
moral rule for a dog would not be 
a good moral rule for a man, and a 
moral rule for a man which falsely 
assumes his immortality is as un- 
likely to be good as one which, he 
being immortal, falsely assumes his 
mortality. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the question of the truth of a 
religion must precede the question 
of its goodness, just as the question, 
What is the disease ? must precede 
the question, What is the remedy ? 
To say that the goodness of a creed 
proves its truth is the very same 
absurdity as to say that a man’s 
liver must be out of order because 
calomel is such an excellent medi- 
cine. It is no doubt an excellent 
medicine when administered under 
certain conditions, but the question 
whether it is an excellent medicine 
or a deadly poison depends on the 
existence of those conditions. 

We may now sum up very shortly 
the results at which we have ar- 
rived. The great controversies of 
the Reformation finally reduced 
themselves to two rival theories—a 
petitio prineipii on the part of the 
Roman Catholics, and an allegation 
of facts, to be ascertained by critical 
investigation, on the part of the most 
thorough-going and consistent of 
the Protestants. The Roman Ca- 
tholic petitio principii was begin- 
ning to appear incredible in the 
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course of the eighteenth century to 
a working majority of the Catholic 
population of Europe, because it 
was confronted by a hostile system 
which made a more successful ap- 
peal to their sympathies; during 
the present century the energetic 
reassertion of the Catholic theory, 
and the equally energetic assertion 
of Liberal principles, has gone a long 
way towards dividing continental 
Europe into two hostile camps each 
animated by a passionate moral en- 
thusiasm for one or the other of two 
conflicting views of this world and 
the next. The orthodox Protestants 
on the other hand, in England at 
least, succeeded in making good 
their case as against the deists by 
producing what was regarded as 
satisfactory proof of the substantial 
truth of the gospel history, and a 
victory was closely allied with, 

was indeed a part of that aaa 
triumph of Conservatism in Eng- 
land which decided English policy 
during the French Revolution. The 
question, however, has since been 
reopened, and is still being eagerly 
debated. The attempts of Tran- 
scendental Protestantism to evade it 
bysubstituting Christian philosophy 
for revealed religion, have igno- 
miniously failed, and the question 
stands for decision between the dis- 
ciples of Paley and others on the 
one hand, and those of Strauss and 
others on the other. The decision 
of this issue, be it what it may, will 
also decide the question between 
Ultramontanism andthe Revolution. 
If it is in the negative, all forms of 
Christianity will sooner or later dis- 
appear; but if it is in the affirmative 
then the questions raised at the Re- 
formation will have to be redis- 
cussed, and that upon the Protestant 
method, inasmuch as it is only by 
the triumph of Christians using that 
method against unbelievers, that 


Christianity itself can be saved. If 
the truth of the history of Christ 
can be established by ordinary 
investigation, 


historical the same 
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means will tell us what doctrines 
Christ taught. Ifthe truth of the 
history of Christ cannot be estab- 
lished by ordinary historical inves- 
tigation, it cannot be established at 
all, and in that case it matters very 
little what he taught. Upon all 
this we conclude that it appears 
from the history of the controver- 
sies of the Reformation and of the 
eighteenth century that Protestant- 
ism is the only form of Christianity 
capable of being stated to reason- 
able men without absurdity, and 
that if it is to fall it can only be be- 
cause Christianity itself is untrue. 
There is only one point which re- 
mains to be noticed in conclusion. It 
is the assumption that no question of 
fact about Christianity remains to be 
decided, that the facts are and have 
been for many ages before the world, 
and that the world has decided 
that upon the evidence, the funda- 
mental assertions of Christianity 
are probable to that degree which 
constitutes moral certainty, whilst 
only a factious minority, many of 
whom are actuated by corrupt 
motives, takes a different view. 
This way of speaking is very com- 
mon, though the opinion is more 
frequently assumed than expressed 
in so many words. Let us, how- 
ever, consider how far it is justi- 
fied by facts. It can scarcely be 
doubted that even now the enor- 
mous majority of the human race 
are altogether at the mercy of a 
very small minority in regard to 


their opinions on religion and 
morals, as well as in regard to 
their opinions about matters of 


physical science. The instincts and 
feelings of the mass react, no doubt, 
upon the minority of specially 
learned or specially fervent men, 
but the specific belief into which 
the general mass of evidence, specu- 
lation, and sentiment, settles down 
at last, is the work of a small class 
of leading men, who, in a very real 
sense, are the "guides of the rest. 
A very small number of people 
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practically decided the question, 
whether Christianity or Mahome- 
tanism, whether Protestantism or 
Romanism, should be the religion 
of France at critical periods in its 
history. That the bulk of the 
population of Europe has voted in 
favour of the truth of Christianity 
is perfectly true; that their vote 
has proceeded upon any real know- 
ledge of the subject, that it could 
not and would not be revoked if an 
instructed minority voted the other 
way, appears to us at least en- 
tirely false. Is it then the case 
that the historical truth of the 
history of Jesus Christ has been 
so generally affirmed by the in- 
structed minority capable of form- 
ing a real judgment upon the 
subject, that the matter ought to 
be regarded as res judicata? A 
person who affirms that it has 


must either be ignorant or impu- 
dent—ignorant if he has never 
even heard of the writings of the 
many German, French, and Eng- 


lish authors who have taken the 
negative side of the question ; im- 
pudent if he affirms that their 
opinion is founded upon corrupt 
motives, or is professed in bad 
faith. The ignorance, moreover, 
must go far beyond want of ac- 
quaintance with specific books ; it 
must include ignorance of methods 
and tendencies as well as of results. 
Every one who is in any degree 
acquainted with the history of 
speculation ought to know that till 
physical science had taught people 
what the accurate and precise in- 
vestigation of facts really meant, 
facts, and in particular historical 
facts, were investigated with ex- 
treme looseness and clumsiness. 
The only case in which even an 
attempt was made to attain any- 
thing like precision was the case of 
trials in courts of law, where it was 
always necessary to handle, to 
some extent, the problem, How can 
we ascertain whether or not this is 
true? <A good history of the legal 
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method of investigation and of the 
rules of evidence which prevailed 
in different parts of Europe, would 
form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the efforts 
of men to arrive at truth. It would 
set almost in a pathetic light their 
conscious inability to deal with the 
standing difficulties of the subject. 
Beginning with ordeals, trials by 
combat, and a superstitious belief 
(which even now is not quite ex- 
ploded) in the intrinsic and almost 
mechanical value, so to speak, of 
oaths, courts of law have, by slow 
and intricate paths, arrived at last, 
at least in this country, at a method 
of which it may be said, with a 
good deal of justice, that it is 
founded on a really scientific con- 
ception of the nature of proof, and 
completed by practical rules of 
much sagacity for arriving at it, 
but the path itself has been wonder- 
ful. To appreciate our English rules 
of evidence as they were not very 
many years ago, it is enough to 
read Bentham’s Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence—a hideous monument of 
exploded nonsense. The conti- 
nental rules in old times, with their 
silly refinements about plena and 
semiplena probatio, about adminicula, 
about the number of witnesses re- 
quired to prove particular facts, and 
other matters of the same sort, 
were not less absurd. The use of 
torture showed some common 
sense in particular instances, but 
there is a distinction upon the 
subject which is often overlooked, 
though it is well illustrated by 
the practice of the French, who 
still employ torture for the extrac- 
tion of evidence, often with highly 
satisfactory results, but often also 
with no result at all, and often with 
a wrong one. So long as solitary 
confinement, varied by constant in- 
terrogation by a juge d’instructiou, 
is used merely for the purpose of 
forcing the suspected person to 
state facts capable of independent 
verification, it is exceedingly useful ; 
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when it is used merely to drive him 
into a confession which cannot be 
verified, it is idle. The question 
whether its utility is upon the whole 
counterbalanced by its cruelty is 
foreign to our present purpose. Be 
all this how it may, the slow and 
gradual character of such advances 
as have been made in the judicial in- 
vestigation of matters of fact, suffi- 
ciently proves how difficult it is to 
investigate matters of fact, and how 
many considerations must be taken 
into account before a just conclusion 
van be reached respecting them. 
This is particularly true of matters 
of history. The more we learn, the 
more we are able to appreciate the 
enormous difficulty of correctly in- 
ferring what really occurred upon 
a given occasion from the accounts 
given in books. When a person 
goes up a mountain for the first 
time, he thinks that the highest 
point he can see must be the top. 
When he arrives there he finds that 
it is a mere knob, just high enough 
to prevent a person immediately 
under it from seeing any higher, 
and surmounted in its turn by 
scores of other horizons. The con- 
tinual raising and continual dis- 
appointment of hopes of this sort 
is one of the great elements of 
fatigue in climbing mountains. It 
is just so in history. In a simple 
age, the fact that something is 
stated as true in a standard book— 
for instance, in Livy or Thucydides 

-is regarded as conclusive. Yet, 
as time goes on, as the art of writing 
books and the importance of obtain- 
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ing first-hand evidence of the trans- 
actions related in them come to be 
better understood, the impossibility 
of disposing of history in this sum- 
mary way is continually made 
plainer and plainer. Our standard 
as to historical evidence rises not 
because men are becoming fastidious 
or impracticable, but because they 
are learning by degrees to see what 
very complicated things historical 
facts and the evidence upon which 
their credibility depends really are. 
Our ancestors would have been just 
as exacting and fastidious if they 
had been equally well informed. 
For these reasons we cannot regard 
the question of the historical truth 
of the facts stated in the Apostles’ 
Creed as having been decided by 
the investigations of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The real 
decision must proceed from the full 
and free application to the subject 
of the most approved methods of 
modern historical investigation. To 
suppose that anything less than this 
will settle the question finally, or 
that this will settle it finally if suc- 
ceeding generations improve their 
methods of investigation or discover 
new evidence, is the same absurdity 
as to suppose that there is no use 
in looking at the moon or at the 
planets through Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, because Galileo and Newton 
looked at them to good purpose 
through simpler instruments, or 
that there never will be any use in 
looking at them hereafter in any 
better telescope than Lord Rosse’s. 
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A THIRD IRISH TOURIST. 


DE MONTALEMBERT, in 
M. his account of ‘a debate on 
India in the British Parliament,’ 
said he was in the habit of coming 
over to England, every now and 
then, to take a bain de vie, to give 
a fillip to his mind by plunging into 
the freer medium which he found 
on our side of the Channel. I, in 
like manner (to compare a small 
man with a great one), go to Ire- 
land, as often as I can, to get a bain 
de foi, to freshen up my belief in 
those characteristics wherein man 
differs from ant, bee, and beaver, 
and other very intelligent but not 
very lovable creatures. An in- 
stance will show what I mean: this 
summer I was in the south-west of 
Donegal, ‘ waiting for remittances; 
the hotel was an excellent one, but 
[ was seized with a passion for 
economy, so, quartering my two 
boys on a friend—made in the rapid 
way in which one makes friends in 
hospitable Donegal—I took my 
knapsack, and went up the country. 
Afterthree days’ ‘footing it’ through 
heather, and bog, and mountain 
roads, I thought I had earned a 
right to a post-car. So at Pettigoe 

-I wish I could tell you the real 
word of which this is clearly a cor- 
ruption, as Killygordon is of Cailhe 
uu qurthain, ‘the hill of the parsnips,’ 
—l hired one to Lahy, on the road 
to Donegal town. My driver was a 
grim old fellow, out of whom every 
word had to be pumped. He had 
seen that all the good I did Flood’s 
Hotel, in the way of consuming 
victual, was to empty a bottle of 
porter ; he had heard me beat down 
Mrs. Flood about the price of the 
car; besides, it was a driving rain, 
und the jibbing horse evidently 
thought he had done his day’s work 
before starting with me. However, 
we got on well enough. Behind us 
there were beautiful peeps of Lough 
Erne, on whose islands the sun was 


shining; and the rain around us 
suited the dreary country in front. 
We talked about Belleek potteries, 
which everybody says pay well, 
though I was grieved to find at 
Killybegs a Padstow brig which 
had just discharged at Belleek a 
cargo of Devonshire clay—has not 
the kaolin been found in Wicklow? 
We talked about the Lough Erne 
steamer, which does not pay (said 
my driver) ‘since they’ve had the 
railroad, which ’ll take the people 
now without the fear that they'll 
be drownded.’ We talked about 
farming—most of the farms here- 
abouts are large, proportioned to 
the size of the vast Leslie pro- 
perty. ‘How did you fare in the 
famine time?’ ‘Oh, they were 
all strong farmers about here, 
and didn’t feel it as they did in 
some places. It was easy to get 


the meal up, too, from Ballyshan- 
non.’ ‘And you, yourself?’ ‘I was 
well enough off in those days.’ I 
could not ask him what had made 
the change: the subject was evi- 


dently a sore one. Of course I 
shared with him what little whiskey 
—and water—was in my flask: it 
would have done Father Mathew’s 
heart good to see how sparingly 
he took ‘just a drain against this 
coarse weather.’ And then, hoping 
I'd not feel it unpleasant if he 
smoked, he lit his pipe. I think I 
said something about keeping him 
company if I’d not left mine behind 
me: so, after a while, he took the 
pipe from his lips, wiped it on his 
cuff, polished it on his sleeve, and 
shyly asked, ‘ May be, if I might 
make so bold, you'd not object 
to a smoke out of this, sir?’ I 
thanked him, and began puffing 
away at the strongest stuff it has 
ever been my lot to taste. At last 
we got to Lahy, whence I was to 
walk into Donegal; so giving my 
friend ‘ half a glass ’—he would not 
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have more—and less whip-money 
than I ever before gave to a driver, 
‘I called out ‘ Good-night,’ but be- 
fore I could fold up my rug, he was 
in his seat, reins in hand, saying: 
‘Jump up, sir, please; I'm going 
as far as the mill, and that’ll be a 
mile or so on your road.’ By-and- 
by, as we trotted on, I began to 
ask, ‘Where’s the mill?’ ‘Ah, 
never mind the mill: a dacent 
man deserves to be treated da- 
cently ; and I’d take you on all the 
way, if it wasn’t that I'd be keeping 
the horse out too long. See, now, 
you’ve got two short miles into 
Donegal, and all of it down hill, 
and God send you safe on your 
journey.’ I never had a compli- 
ment that pleased me half so much 
as that: the old fellow had through- 
out behaved as considerately as a 
marquis could have done; and now, 
guessing that I felt vexed at having 
so little to give him, he took this 
way of putting me at my ease be- 
fore we parted. 

That's why I like to come to 
Ireland, because it is so delightful 
to find a part of her Majesty’s domi- 
nions where men are not measured 
exactly according to their money. 
No doubt Irish waiters, car-drivers, 
and the like, are as fond of tips as 
other people of their class ; but they 
are sharp to discern the difference 
between Bufiles of Birmingham, 
who likes to save his threepences 
because he is in Ireland, where men 
work (he knows) for a shilling a 
day, and the poor gentleman to 
whom threepences are really some- 
thing. This latter need never fear 
even a reproachful look, however 
little he may give. I get down 
at a large hotel at a fashionable 
little watering-place : ‘Oh, I can’t 
stay here,’ I say to the mail-car 


boy, ‘you must show me some 
quite cheap lodgings, where i can 
put myself and the gossoons.’ The 
grand waiter hears me; but instead 
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of looking on with a grin, or turn- 
ing away with a disgusted air, he 
steps forward and says, as respect- 
fully as if I’d come up in my coach 
and pair, ‘You'd best let your 
things stand inside, sir, out of the 
rain ; and if those young gentlemen 
will walk into that room they can 
wait till you come back to them 
There are plenty of sophisticated 
Irishmen and women, there are 
coarse vulgar [rish of both sexes,and 
‘an ignorant Irishman is the worst 
man in this world you can have 
to deal with,’ said an dld Sligo skip- 
per, explaining why he had deserted 
from the navy, because the second- 
mate was always swearing at them, 
and treating them like dogs. Covr- 
ruptio optimi pessima; but, some- 
how, I find so little of the corruptio, 
that I can say, with the Rev. 
Orlando Dobbin : 


I venture to assert that the poor Irish 
are the most worthy people over whom 
England rules . . . their respect for their 
superiors, their real independence, notwith- 
standing their courtesy of manner—all this 
is above praise, as it is beyond denial.’ 


Scrupulously honest I am sure 
they are; if Arthur Young was not 
(as he was in so many other points) 
the mere mouthpiece of the land- 
lords, when he called the Donegal 
folk ‘ most arrant pilferers,’ Donegal 
must have strangely changed since 
histime. Orderly? I won’t speak 
of these monster meetings: the 
wonderful behaviour at them may be 
due to strong excitement. Take an 
every-day affair. At Strabane, the 
night-train to Derry was full of 
merry folks from the fair. ‘Come, 
crush in there,’ good-humouredly 
cried the guard at the door of my 
third-class compartment, ‘ how’ll 
we ever get to Derry if you don’t 
settle down soon?’ But, instead 
of the disgraceful crowding—the 
fourteen, some swearing, spitting 
roughs, others of them terrified 
ladies pyand in a first-class coupé 
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made to hold six—which I find 
occurs every night at the Crystal 
Palace, there was perfect good hu- 
mour and rvom enough for every- 
body, and a clear understanding 
that, though two men might get 
up a little pushing or might play 
off a few practical jokes on one 
another, the weak, and of course 
the women, were to be scrupulously 
protected. Moral? I said some- 
thing of this last August: further 
experience confirms my view; a 
Donegal union doctor only knew 
one case of immorality in his dis- 
trict: a Donegal rector assured me 
he could answer for all the Roman- 
ists in his parish; not so confi- 
dently for the Church people, still 
less for the Presbyterians. He said, 
as so many others do, it is confession 
that helps to keep them good; ‘the 
young men are even more careful 
than the girls.’ This gentleman held 
for many years a cure in Somer- 
setshire : the contrast between the 
two people in this respect is (he 
says) startling: he suggests that 
better food, and, above all, beer 
and cider, instead of whiskey, are 
partly answerable for the English 
failing. 

Hardworking? This same clergy- 
man, when he went into Donegal, 
persuaded a Somersetshire farmer 
to go over, and got him an advan- 
tageous lease of good land: the 
man was to set a pattern to the 
natives. Instead of this, after 
struggling on for eight or nine 
years, he took off his family to 
America, wnable to make a living off 
the land on which an Irishman 
would have lived in comfort. This 
is exactly what Arthur Young tells 
us: ‘Give the farmer of twenty 
acres in England no more capital 
than his brother in Ireland, and I 
will venture to say he’ll be much 
poorer, for he won’t be able to go 
on at all.’ 
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Here is an instance, from Arthur 
Young, of Irish industry : 


Sir W. Osborne met close to his own place 
a manly-looking fellow of forty, followed by 
a wife and six children, who begged. Sir 
William told him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself; the man replied that he could get 
no work. ‘Follow me,’ said the baronet, 
‘and I will give you some.’ He gave him 
five acres of a heathy mountain, built him a 
cabin, and lent him 4/, to stock his ground. 
The fellow flourished, he went on gradu- 
ally, repaid the 4/., and presently became a 
happy little cottar. He has now twelve 
acres under cultivation, and a stock-in-trade 
worth at least 80/.; and twenty more, who 
have come to Sir William since, are com- 
fortably settled in the same way. . . . The 
industry of these people has no bounds, nor 
is the day long enough for the revolution 
of their incessant labour. . . Empioy 
them, don’t hang them (Arthur Young con- 
tinues). Let it not be in the slavery of the 
cottar system, in which industry never 
meets its reward; but, by giving property, 
teach the value of it; by giving them the 
fruit of their labour, teach them to be 
laborious. . . . There is probably not an 
honester set of families in the country than 
those which Sir W. Osborne has formed 
from the refuse of the Whiteboys.' 


The same thing goes on now-a-days. 
Bishop Keane, examined before a 
recent land commission, mentions 
cases in point, as ‘of a man who 
got a hill-side on condition of im- 
proving it. He was a poor man, 
with nothing but his strong arm 
and willing mind; but he has 
now beautiful crops where all was 
barren before.’ Soon Lord Lucan’s 
property in Mayo, one Gibbons, 
with a little help from his land- 
lord, has reclaimed a good piece 
of waste, and has his decent house 
with barn, and stable, and cowshed, 
—a mere day-labourer he, who had 
been in the habit of going across to 
the English harvest, and of mud- 
dling away the rest of the year 
over his potato patch. So: again, 
on Mr. Musgrave’s estate, near Car- 
rick, in Donegal: I was driving 
from Glencolumbkille to Slieve 
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League, when I was struck with 
the neatness of a mountain farm 
some distance across the bog. ‘ Five 
years ago, sir,’ said my driver, bailiff 
to a neighbouring landiord, ‘it was 
all waste, like the rest. He got that 
just to try it, and a very good hand 
he’s made of it too.’ 

The misfortune in Donegal is, that 
there are not more farms like that 
near Carrick. If Il were an autocrat, 
thereshould not beinany Irish work- 
house one able-bodied pauper : ‘ five 
acres of heathy mountain’ should be 
my form of out-door relief; and I am 
sure there is punitive machinery 
enough in the country to make this 
recipe work well, even with — 
who are almost as demoralised : 
thieves. I should need strict ak 
strictly enforced. All my cottiers 
would not turn out well, how- 
ever good the terms which I might 
make with them. A nation of 
small farmers, whether owners or 
occupiers, could in no wise afford 
to live as did the nation of the 
do-as-you-likes. Either outside or 
within, there must be a force suffi- 
cient to prevent deterioration, to 
check the tendency, not stronger in 
Irishmen than in other men under 
the same circumstances, to exhibit 
a certain percentage of ne’er-do- 
weels. If we are to have peasant 
proprietors, care must be taken so 
to arrange, that it shall be utterly 
impossible for any Irish village to 
get into that state of filth and un- 
healthiness which is the normal 
state of a Hindoo village. The 
whole aim, too, of the man who 
is honestly anxious to see a strong, 
intelligent peasant population thri- 
ving in Ireland, would be thwarted 
if the result was to be something 
like what MM. About and Asso- 
lant tell us exists in Baden and 
thereabouts, where whole town- 
ships, hopelessly bankrupt, are glad 
to sell their land to a company 
and to make their way across 
the Atlantic. Can legislation obviate 
these dangers? We are the heirs 
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of all the ages; we see what is 
wanting in Indian village commu. 
nities; we can lay our fingers on 
the blots in the continental small- 
proprietor system. Can we ensure 
their non-appearance in our re- 
modelled Ireland ? Is_ getting 
deeper and deeper into debt an 
inseparable accident of the small 
farmer, or is it due, in parts of 
France and Germany, to his being 
away from profitable markets, to 
the want of good roads, and to such 
like local causes, which certainly do 
not exist, or need not exist, in Ire- 
land ? Constant litigation, again, is 
the curse of such societies, w hether 
in France or in India: would the 
Irishman, Celt or no Celt, have 
self-denial enough to give up the 
satisfaction of going to law about 
nothing at all ? Would the priest act 
as head-man, or would the farmers 
be bound by the decisions of a com- 
mittee of themselves? Above all, 


would Pat consent to impose upon 
himself an emigration law, as strict 


as the conscription, and as impar- 
tial, whereby all superfluous mouths 
shall be removed, and population 
kept—not indeed at its present low 
ebb, but strictly within the limits of 
what the land can support? Any one 
who can answer these questions— 
who can even tell us the full truth— 
not give us another one-sided picture 
—about peasant proprietorship in 
France and Prussia, and the small- 
farm system in Belgium, will do far 
more to guide us through this Irish 
difficulty, than if he published 
folios of harrowing details about 
evictions; or, on the other hand, 
joined ever so loudly in the chorus 
which denounces the Irish peasant 
as idle, thriftless, and altogether 
unfit to become an owner. 

But it is not only we who have 
to be guided; the Irish have to be 
taught reason in the matter. What 
complicates the whole thing s0 
sadly is their distrust of the Impe- 
rial Government, a distrust which 
the Church Bill has only partially 
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removed. So much of what we 
have done for Ireland has been 
done ungraciously, either really or 
seemingly under pressure, that 
readers of the Irishman and the 
Nation may well be pardoned for 
looking on Mr. Gladstone’s Church 
Bill as ‘a tub for the whale,’ and 
for crying out that the next move 
must be ‘to disendow and dises- 
tablish landlordism.’ And when the 
Irishinnan says the Irish soil has 
been robbed from its owners and 
ought to be restored to them, and 
that those who have gotten any 
part of it by purchase are receivers 
of stolen goods, it is speaking the 
language of vast numbers, some of 
whom, land-agents will tell you, 
refuse thirty-one years’ leases at 
their present rents, because they 
have their title-deeds and hope to 
vet their own again before this 
generation is past away. Never 
was there a country where people 
have such unfortunately long me- 
mories; but this we cannot help, 


we must deal with things (and 


people) as we find them, said the 
Marquis of Abercorn, when he was, 
as Lord Lieutenant, deprecating the 
emigration-drain; and the mon- 
strous difficulties which beset the 
question of ownership make me, in 
spite of Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill, 
incline to the plan of legalised 
tenant-right with leases, either in 
perpetuity (as I found that more 
than one Donegal land-agent recom- 
mended), or for Mr. Isaac Butt’s 
term of sixty-three years. Why 
does the Irish tenant want a very 
long lease, when the English tenant, 
except in a few northern counties, 
holds mostly from year to year ? 
Partly because there is, all England 
over, the custom of the country, vary- 
ing in different counties, but always 
securing to the outgoing tenant 
more or less compensation besides 
his mere tillages. Chiefly, because 
England has been well cultivated 
for centuries: how many millions 
did Arthur Young say it would 
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take to bring Ireland up to the 
same agricultural level ? how many 
more does M. de Lasteyrie calculate 
would be required for the same 
purpose? All this wealth the land- 
lord, not the tenant, has been put- 
ting into the soil, by draining, by 
allowances of all kinds. The Irish 
landlord, on the contrary, has, as a 
rule, put nothing into the soil; he 
has even left his cottier tenant to 
build his own cabin, and has raised 
the rent if that cabin began to show 
signs of anything like neatness. 
Hence the English tenant can afford 
to hold at will; besides the certainty 
of compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements, he comes to land out of 
which he may reckon on seeing his 
own again, even in one year, if he 
is decently skilful: we may be quite 
Sure, that where things are other- 

wise, he, too, claims security ; the 
‘northern farmer’s’ chief boast 
was that he had stubbed Thornaby 
waste; but Thornaby waste would 
have remained unstubbed to this 
day, had he not been secure in his 
tenancy. Practically, this security 
does exist in a good part of Ulster ; 
and with what results? In the 
first place, it has broken the land 
up into very small holdings. To 
many Englishmen it will be a new 
fact, that the small farms in Ulster 

far ‘outnumber those in any other 
province. This was the case even 
before the famine drove out or de--. 
stroyed such numbers of cottiers in 
the south and west. 

In fact, the average size of farms 
is almost the same in Connaught 
and Ulster: nor is this owing to 
the extreme subdivision in parts 
of Donegal; Thom’s statistics for 
1865 show that the small holdings 
most abound in Armagh and Down. 
The population in the former coun- 
ty is 387 to the square mile of 
cultivated ground; in Down it is 
317; while in Cork it is 148; in 
Tipperary only 146. Yet Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, Mr. Blacker, 
Sir R. Kane, and Mr. Butt, all 
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agree that, so far from the sub- 
division being an evil, ‘you can 
almost measure the prosperity and 
comfort of the population by the 
multiplication of these holdings.’ 
But then, they have a ‘manufacture ;’ 
most of the smallest farms are 
weavers’ patches. This, however, 
is not manufacture in our sense of 
the word, it is not connected with 
huge mills or big towns: there is 
no reason why precisely the same 
kind of manufacture, with wool in 
the place of flax, should not be 
carried on in every Irish town-land, 
so that, as of old, home-spun might 
keep foreign cloth out of the market. 
This tenant-right, too, has brought 
about an emigration like what I 
said must exist in a well-regulated 
state where property is subdivided 

an emigration wholly different 
from that which, between 1851 and 
1861, removed 76,000 families from 
Ireland. Of these only 3,800 went 
from Ulster,! though the popula- 
tion of that province was a full 
third of the whole. Further, in 
making this reckoning, we must 
remember that tenant-right is not 
universal through Ulster, Mr. 
Adair allowed no tenant-right in 
Derrybeagh; the main drift of his 
Servile- War in Ulster (what a 
title for a book!) is to show that 
the ‘ serfs’ have no moral (as they 
have no legal) claim to such a 
privilege. The fact is, tenant-right 
was a right claimed by the Protes- 
tant settler from the grantee on 
whose estate he settled, in lieu of 
certain things (free education, &c.), 
which the Act of Settlement 
dered the grantee to give, but which 
he found it convenient to neglect. 
Jt was a privilege of the dominant 
Romanists only shared it by 
sufferance ; and all through Ulster 
they have, to this day, only an 
unequal share of it. Hence, of the 
3,800 families, the great majority 
1 be found to be Romanisis, 


or- 


TACC 


would 
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simply because these men’s tenure 
is less sure than that of the others. 
I say this because Lord Dufferin 
makes a great point of the Ulster 
emigration as ‘proving’ that ten- 
ant-right will not suffice to keep the 
people in the country: he is wrong; 
for, in the first place, Ulster sent 
away 3,800 families in lieu of 25,000, 
her fair proportion; and, even of 
these 3,800, the majority were people 
who, like the unhappy inhabitants 
of Derryveagh, had no tenant- 
right to protect them. On the 
whole, in Down and Armagh it 
would almost secm as if the great- 
est happiness of the greatest 
number was actually secured. 
Everybody cries up ‘the stalwart 
Northern race:’ I saw a good deal 
of them this year; on the 12th, 
made a long journey by rail and 
car, and at every station there was 
a ‘lodge’ marching with music 
playing, colours flying, little girls 
and boys with orange favours, and 
men carrying portraits framed and 
glazed, of the hero on the white 
horse, which looked just like Roman 
Catholic pictures of saints, and 
reminded me of what poor Leflocq 
says in his Mythologie  celtique, 
about the connection between the 
William of the popular stories, and 
St. James of Compostella, and 
Oberon lord of the dawn, and all 
that line of mythical personages. 
I was certainly startled to see in 
every procession one or more men 
in long red cloaks, one always 
bearing a drawn sword ; and to note 
how William figured everywhere 
—on the scarf of each member, 
and dangling, horse and all, from the 
cords thrown from chimney to 
chimney across the village streets. 
The clergy, too, allowed bells to be 
rung and flags hoisted on their 
steeples—at Coleraine there were 
five on one tower. William was 
everywhere, and the Party Pro- 
cessions Act was nowhere. The 


1 Thon’s Almanac, +864. 
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processionists were stout, healthy 
folks; but, I thought, inferior in 
physique even to the present gene- 
ration of Tipperary boys. There 
was among the girls none of that 
strange beauty which is so common 
in the south, and south-west ; yet 
they were, on the whole, good-look- 
ing, while the men’s features were 
almost universally unpleasing: the 
Albanach does notshow toadvantage 
in Down and Armagh. Neither do 
I like his ways half so well as those 
of the Munster man; they are 
sometimes as uncouth as those of 
the Scottish lowlander. At Carn- 
lough, a lovely little bay near Lord 
Antrim’s castle, I was, for the first 
and only time in Ireland, refused 
shelter, and that not at one place, 
but at a dozen. The Londonderry 
Arms was full—a great manufac- 
turer from Lisburn had written to 
take it all; and the canny folks 
who had rooms to let, fancied they 
might spoil their chance of getting 
lodgers for a week by taking us in 
for two nights. One woman made 
me very angry; she was reading a 
hymnal, there were religious books 
all about, and the rooms which her 
daughter showed us seemed really 
comfortable: ‘Oh yes, she would 
take us willingly,’ but, when she 
heard of the two nights only, she 
looked up from her book, and 
grimly remarked, ‘ Na, Jean, we 
canna have them. You know 
we don’t often take men.’ The 
ridiculousness of classing a boy 
of twelve among the creatures of 
the obnoxious sex somewhat dis- 
armed me ; but when I thought the 
said boy was visibly both lame and 
dead-tired, I felt Mrs. M‘Bride was 
avery poor exchange for many less 
tidy housewives whom I had known 
in the south. And, though I don’t 
particularly like them, I believe 
these Down and Armagh people 
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secure to themselves as much hap- 
piness as falls to the lot of most 
human beings; and the chief rea- 
son I take to be their comparative 
security. If they do get so much 
behind in their rent as to have to 
go, nobody loses ; their tenant-right 
is sold as usual, and the landlord 
pays himself, the residue furnishing 
emigration-money for the man who 
is displaced. All that is wanted is 
to turn tenant-right into tenant 
law, to make that obligatory which 
is only customary. At present, on 
many estates, notably, I believe, on 
those belonging to the London com- 
panies, the tenant is never disturbed 
so long as he pays his rent.! Even 
in Mr. Adair’s neighbourhood, the 
‘right’ sells sometimes for as much 
as thirty years’ purchase. But, when 
a nobleman like Lord Rosse thinks 
that ‘landlords had better keep 
their hands untied, so as to be able 
to contend for their rights;’ when 
he says that, so far from being will- 
ing to grant leases, many landlords, 
with a view to defeat any Parlia- 
mentary measure of tenant-right, 
are taking their land into their own 
hands, no wonder men feel that a 
sword is suspended over their heads 
(‘the sword of Cromwell over every 
cabin-door’), and that, though ‘the 
landlord’s honour is the tenant’s 
security for fair dealing,’ it is ill 
trusting the honour of one who says 
that ‘he keeps his hands untied,’ 
so as to be ready to fight the man 
whose sole dependence is on his 
fair dealing. Even if the threat- 
ened policy of wholesale eviction 
which would neutralise a land 
law, could be carried out, Ireland 
would be ruined in the process: the 
small towns would at once be de- 
stroyed, as they have almost been 
in some parts of the south ; and the 
gentry, too, would find themselves 
involved in the common destruction. 


’ T am sorry to hear that the Mercers’ Company have had a new valuation, and that 
the rent of certain waste lands, wholly reclaimed at the expense of the occupiers, is being 


raised from 2s, 6d. to 4/. an acre. 
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But I did not intend to discuss 
the land law; I wanted to show 
that the Irishman is courteous, 
honest, orderly, moral, and emi- 
nently hard-working, and to ask, 
are these the people whom we are 
prepared to lose as completely as we 
have lost the tacksmen of so many 
Highland glens? Are these the 
people among whom many English- 
men have told me they could never 
dare to travel, and of whom a well- 
meaning Liberal said to me the 
other day, ‘we must recolonise 
the country, and we shall take 
rare to do it thoroughly this time, 
and then Ireland will be at peace.’ 
Solitudinem faciunt—at least Mr 
Adair has done so, and I suppose his 
‘recolonisation,’ the letting, namely, 
of some 2,500 acres to one York- 
shireman, who has five Scotch hinds 
upon it, at 40/. a year each, and their 
potato-grounds, is thorough enough 
to satisfy even my Liberal friend. 
Of course it is nothing to the pur- 
pose, to ask whether the final 
cause of Derryveagh was to fat- 
ten black cattle for Mr. Adair’s 
profit ; but now that the Pall Mall 
(lazette is putting forth quite anti- 
political-economist views as to the 
functions of Government, and even 
the Saturday Review thinks we 
ought not to prejudge the question 
of leases in perpetuity, I am surely 
justified in asking whether it is not 
just as much a function of the Go- 
vernment to protect the inhabitant, 
to whom the land is his sole means 
of subsistence, as to set a guard over 
the man who buys a property cheap 
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because it is ‘encumbered’ with a 
numerous population, and straight- 
way begins to improve it by making 
a clearance.! But Mr. Adair was 
justified in his wholesale ejectment: 
murder had been committed on his 
estate, and the tenants combined to 
shelter the murderer. Now, it is 
hard to learn the truth about a 
thing of this kind ; yet, as to this 
Derry veagh affair, I say, on authority 
which to me is irrefragable, the 
killing of Murray, Mr. Adair’s 
steward, was no agrarian murder, 
He was shot by his wife’s parumour ; 
and the wholesale eviction which 
followed was infinitely more cruel 
and unfair than that which visits the 
shooting of the Mullingar station- 
master witha fine on the district, in 
the way of extra police. If this were 
the rule in England, we should have 
a good many places suffering under 
a constable-tax. No doubt Grierson, 
the bailiff, was shot out of revenge ; 
and those who think of what eviction 
meant to these Derryveagh people, 
turned out to die in the inclement 
weather, will not wonder at it. He 
had carried out the mandate in a 
gratuitously cruel way, boasting 
that, ‘though hell were before him 
and hell were behind him, he would 
go through with his master’s busi- 
ness.’ He was shot on the anni- 
versary of the clearance, when he 
had actually quitted Mr. Adair’s 
service, and was resting his last 
night in the neighbourhood, in- 
tending to start with his movables 
for Australia the next morning. It 
is worth while to put down the facts 


1 From a circular issued by Hodges and Smith, estate agents, in 1859, I extract the 


following :—‘ To be sold, the whole island of Torry. This island was the stronghold of 
Balor, the last of the sea-kings . . . the inhabitants reside in two villages; their sin- 


gular manners and customs have attracted much attention . . . they sell about 300 tons 
of kelp yearly. .. Asa fishing station there is none like it; the people sitting on the rocks 
get a plentiful supply of fish with rods. . . . The tenants hold from year to year without 
leases, and it is stated that they wish to emigrate; so that, by giving them assistance for 
that object, the proprietor might get the whole island into his own possession ;}—only, 
in such a case, if he sells he won’t be able to advertise the singular manners and 
customs, &c. To some minds, the most singular custom of any is the giving to a man 
who pays down some 8/. an acre the right to treat Torry, descendants of Balor, kelp- 
gatherers, fishers off the rocks, and all, as if he had bought a bit of ugly old plate at so 
much an ounce, aud was going to melt it up to make spoons, 
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about this Derryveagh affair, as I 
got them (I believe) on the very 
highest authority: the accounts of 
these things which find their way 
into the English papers are neces- 
sarily one-sided. An agrarian 
murder furnishes the theme for at 
least one more leader on a very old 
subject ; our press generally accepts 
without investigation the state- 
ments of the local journals; and the 
old story of the Irish editor, who, 
when his sub complained of want 
of padding, said, ‘Burn a child at 
Waterford, that’ll do for two co- 
lumns,’ if not true, is exceedingly 
ben trovato. 

Mr. J. G. Adair had bought in 
the Encumbered Estates Court a 
small fee-farm rent (some 30/.) re- 
served out of ‘ Manor Gore Estate.’ 
The rent came out of Derryveagh, 
then in the hands of Mr. Johnston. 
The buyer found, on looking into 
the deeds, that the right of shooting 
was reserved, and he at once began 
to exercise it. Mr. Johnston, who 
had been accustomed to let the 
shooting, objected to this, and told 
his tenantry to follow Mr. Adair 
about and to spoil his sport, but 
not to assault him. This, from a 
popular landlord (or, indeed, from 
any Irish landlord), with regard to 
an interloper, was like the old re- 
commendation, ‘ Don’t put his head 
under the pump.’ The rentier went 
on shooting, and the tenantry came 
up armed with sticks and forks. 
After a while, Mr. Johnston sold the 
4,000 acres of Derryveagh, which 
were chiefly valuable for the shoot- 
ing, to Mr. Adair. The tenants paid 
up a year and a half’s rent to their 
old landlord, and their new one pro- 
mised to treat them well, only, as he 
wished to square their holdings, to 
give them separate farms, to put 
an end to the rundale system, &c., 
he must go through the form of 
serving notices upon them. Here- 
upon, almost everybody paid half 
a year’s additional rent, making two 
years in a few months, and all 
VOL, LXXX.—NO, CCCCLXXIX. 
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went on well till, on Nov. 15, 1860, 
Murray, Mr. Adair’s Scotch steward, 
was found dead on the hill-side. At 
once the papers cried out that it 
was an agrarian murder; but, at the 
inquest, Mr. Adair said, ‘No, that 
cannot be, for the notice to quit 
was known to be only a form.’ 
Afterwards, having collected all his 
arrears, he got new light on the 
subject, and, denouncing all his 
tenants as murderers, he served 
them with a twelve days’ ejectment. 
On April gth, two hundred and 
fifty police and a ‘ crowbar brigade’ 
came to demolish Derryveagh. The 
usual scenes ensued: ‘My poor 
mother wouldn’t believe it till she 
saw the crows over her head.’ 
‘What, did they unroof it over 
her? ‘No, sir, but drove the 
crows into the angle just above 
her pillow. I had to carry her out 
on my back, and take her to a 
friend’s on Mr. ’s property, 
who sheltered her at the risk of 
his farm; for the gentry round 
forbade the taking in any of them.’ 
An old man of eighty-five was hope- 
lessly bedridden: ‘I won’t believe 
it’ (said Grierson), ‘ bring him out 
and lay him here.’ Next day the 
man was put on acart and taken 
to Letterkenny workhouse, fifteen 
miles off, where within a fortnight he 
was buried in the union graveyard. 
But this was a matter of course 
at an eviction: so, too, was the 
crowd of children whom the gen- 
tleman above referred to found 
boiling a pot over some lighted 
thorns: ‘they can’t bear to quit 
the ruins of their father’s cot- 
tage; they sleep out o’ nights,’ said 
one. Cesar Otway is very pathetic 
about the MacSweeny, descendant 
of the hereditary captains of O’Don- 
nell’s galloglasses, whom he found 
living in a little cottage in the glen, 
preserving in the extreme of poverty 
—for he had absolutely nothing but 
the produce of the potato-garden 
and the milk of a few cows upon the 
mountain—the traditions and asso- 
TT 
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ciations of a high-caste Irish gen- 
tleman. I wonder what this last of 
the chieftains would have thought 
of the fate of his clansman, Sweeny, 
a decent old man, who almost lost 
his eyesight from sleeping in the 
ditch for “four or five nights after 

the clearance ; and who was found 
endeavouring to get out his chairs 

and tables and cocks and hens, while 
Grierson was threatening him with 
‘law’ (that swmma injuria, as the 
Trish peasant has too often found it), 
if he dared to touch them. These 
are trifles ; but unhappily they ac- 
cumulate in the minds of newly- 
evicted people, and the result is al- 
ways much the same: in this case, 
Grierson was killed and Mr. Adair 
had to enjoy his shooting under the 
escort of two policemen. It was 
common rumour that Murray’s wife 
was the paramour of Dugald Rankin, 
her busband’s attendant-shepherd : 
that after Murray’s death she lived 
with him. This wasmentioned in the 
House (I believe by Mr. V. Scully) 
when the Derryveagh matter was 
discussed, and Lord Claud Hamilton 
pooh-pooh’d the charge against the 
woman: but the five police quar- 
tered in Glenveagh Lodge believed 
it as heartily as did any of the 
tenantry, and the evidence collected 
at the time certainly went to prove 
that Rankin, and not any of the 
Derryveagh people, murdered Mur- 

ray. Enough about Derryveagh : 

I have cited it as a type case; I 
believe many instances might be 
found in which murders have been 
committed, because they were sure 
to be laid at the door of the pea- 
santry. As to the purely agrarian 
murder, which the papers speak of 
as surpassing in atrocity anything 
that is ever done in righteous Eng- 


1 The Times’ corre spondent is sure that it acts in this way in Tipperary : 
very dangerous to make evictions, except for non-payment of rent. 
farmers in Ireland, as elsewhere ; 
protect non-rent-paying tenants, and to punish rent- -exacting land lords. 
well-off, who are not threatened, do combine to resist, is oppression—the sudden raising 
of rent on account of improvements made by the tenant. 
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land, it is, from its perpetrator’s 
point of view, defensible enough. 
It is not murder at all, but the 
mode of warfare carried on in the 
country; and is done not so much 
out of mere revenge as to be a 
warning to others. No doubt it 
has acted in this way :' I read in 
Donald M‘Leod’s Sutherlandshire 
Clearances (published 1856), that 
‘these clearances, in the course of 
which the houses of hundreds were 
fired over their heads, began in 
Ross-shire, but, from the resistance 
of the tenantry, were not carried into 
effect.’ This is just what the Irish 
peasant believes—that the only way 
to secure his tenancy is to frighten 
his landlord. Sometwenty yearsago, 
an Irishman, who was shooting in 
Sutherland, asked the gillie to show 
him some traces of the villages 
which once dotted the mountain 
side. When the man had pointed 
them out, he turned to his Queen’s 
County dogboy and asked ‘ What 
would they say, Tim, to Sir 7 
if he was to do the like?’ ‘ Kill him, 
sir, was the immediate reply ; and 
if you had read the dogboy whole 
files of the Times, you would never 
have persuaded him that he was 
wrong in assigning such a penalty 
to such an offence, or that the man 
who shot the offender would be 
other than a martyr, should he be 
aught and condemned. ‘ But the 
Trish peasant shoots from behind a 
hedge, because he finds it incon- 
venient to pay, because, in fact, he 
thinks rent an unjust exaction.’ As 
to the hedge, Mr. Trench, in a book 
which, by its tone of evidently 
unconscious cruelty, does more, | 
think, than pages of tirade in the 
Irishman to condemn the system 
which could havestecleda good brave 


‘it would be 
There are se ampish 


but no one ever dreamt of forming a secret society to 
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man into such hardness, shows that 
the hedge is by no means de rigueur ; 
and as to the peasant who declines to 
pay any rent, he should be consigned 
to the same limbo into which the 
conventional stage Irishman is fall- 
ing. I don’t findanything about non- 
payment of rent in the Times’ Com- 
missioner’s Letters; in spite of his 
fondness for large farms, he admits 
that, in Tipperary, the farmers of 
from fifteen to twenty acres pay at 
least as high a rent and get as much 
out of the soil as the big farmers 
(newly imported from England) 
round them. The mischief is, there 
is nothing like uniformity in Irish 
rents: in some parts of Donegal 
they seemed to me very low, but it 
is hard to tell when, owing to the 
nature of the country, an acre-price 
is impossible, and when in esti- 
mating the relative dearness of the 
‘jump-rent,’ you must consider the 
proportion between good land and 
‘ mountain,’ the state of the district, 
roads, markets, and so forth. What 
the tenantry do complain of is, that 
anew landlord is almost always sure 
to ‘raise the rent upon them.’ Now, 
the rise in prices, which undoubt- 
edly makes it fair that the grazier, 
for instance, should pay a higher 
rent, does not tell much in favour 
of the man who has only a potato- 
patch and a few sheep on the moun- 
tain. Political economy says that 
such a man ought not to exist. 
M. About proved long ago, that he 
has no raison @étre. Even Nestor 
Roqueplan, the inventor of Parisine, 
says, ‘le paysan s’en va; bientdt la 
machine jv remplacera.’ But till 
we get steam harvestmen (they 
would have been glad of them 
about Tralee, where the lack of 
‘peasants’ made harvest wages 
rise this year to seven shillings a 
day), I suppose we must put up with 
the peasant, who declines to become 
a labourer in our English sense; and 
I really do not see how he can, in 
nine cases out of ten, pay more 
rent than he does. Another tenant’s 
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grievance is, that the valuations 
made before the rent is raised are 
often unfair. I never met a farmer 
who objected to Sir R. Griffiths’ 
valuation; but men are naturally, 
though often groundlessly, suspi- 
cious of what the landlord does, and 
landlords don’t universally adopt 
the Government valuation, because 
they don’t like to give in to their 
tenantry, ‘to put themselves on the 
same footing with them:’ in their 
mutual relations it must be they 
who do as they like, and therefore 
they choose their own valuer. 

As for Mr. Adair, the spectacle of 
a landowner shooting his grouse 
and woodcock, with a policeman 
mounting guard on either side, is 
one which the world has not often 
seen. ‘ Ireland,’ said a lively Prus- 
sian schoolboy to a British traveller, 
‘is a western island, which belongs 
to England. It is very badly go- 
verned, for the people are always 
discontented.’ Is the inference a 
fair one? The laws have always 
been made by the dominant caste: 
Arthur Young notices this, and 
points out how every tax, which in 
his day the English paid, but the 
Irish did not, was a tax affecting 
the rich, not the poor: ‘I cannot 
think,’ he says, ‘ how they could get 
through their incomes, for they 
have no expenses, were it not for 
the yearly extravagance in Dublin.’ 
The present land-law is emphati- 
cally a landlord’s law: it leaves the 
tenant at his mercy, and this is not 
safe; though a model despot is the 
best of rulers, mankind in general 
prefers the safeguard of a constitu- 
tion; though slaves under a really 
good master are far better off than 
most hired servants, Wilberforce 
and the rest were quite right in 
moving heaven and earth to get the 
negro set free. In Ireland there is 
no tenants’ law: the law-makers 
were supposed to be the sole stay 
of our power, and in return for 
their support they were allowed to 
legislate for their own advantage. 
Tt2 
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In Ireland, again, there is no public 
opinion: in England leases are rare, 
but, somehow, farmersare not turned 
out; an evicting landlord would 
soon find his farms lying empty, 
and this not so much because there 
is keener competition for land in 
Ireland, as because custom, based 
on conquest and habits of ‘ascen- 
dency,’ sanctions in the one country 
what it does not permit in the 
other. This should be the answer 
to all the sophisms about excep- 
tional legislation. Mr. Butt boldly 
turns the tables on such reasoners, 
and replies :— 

Irish legislation is exceptional ; and the 
ery for uniformity of law and administra- 
tion is never heard except when a measure 
is proposed redressing some exceptional 
wrong. . . . Irish government is systemati- 
eally carried on in defiance of the wishes 
of the Irish people. There are, for in- 
stance, only eleven municipal bodies in all 
Ireland, with powers, too, and privileges 
far less than those of English corporations. 
The whole county taxation, again, is in 
Ireland ‘ exceptionally’ managed. 


Exceptional legislation about the 
land might, therefore, be claimed 
for two reasons,—the want of pub- 
lic opinion makes it more needful 
in Ireland to have recourse to posi- 
tive law, and it is but fair, with so 
many ‘exceptions’ in favour of the 
ascendency, to make one in favour 
of the mass of the people. But 
though the precedent of Scotland 
surely proves that ‘exceptional legis- 
lation’ is a very good thing in its 
way, a good land-bill would surely 
not be exceptional; it would rather 
be bringing things to our English 
standard than widening the differ- 
ence between the two. For itis the 
Trish landlord who is now in an 
exceptionally advantageous position. 
Up to 1839 he never had any poor- 
law, now he has no law of settle- 
ment to force on him the mainte- 
nance of his own poor; out-door 
relief is hardly ever given. Gre- 
gory’s Quarter Acre test, and the 
equalising of rates over electoral 
divisions put the cottier tenant 
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in his landlord’s power,— he can 
be got rid of when he is turned 
off, he can be sent to swell the 
mass of misery in a decaying town, 
instead of remaining a charge on 
the land. There are flourishing 
estates, the whole rental of which 
would not pay the poor’s rate 
the property was made liable for 
if the support of those cleared off 
from it. Then, again, the Irish 
landlord has exceptional facilities 
for ejectment. Common law does 
not regard a default in paying rent 
as creating any forfeiture of a 
tenant’s interest in his land; it 
simply gives the landlord the re- 
medy of distress. Ejectment, in 
England, is a very difficult process, 
seldom or never resorted to; it rests 
on provisions in the lease, and is 
what is called in law, ‘an entry for 
conditions broken.’ From Queen 


Anne’s time downwards, the Irish 
law-makers have been framing an 
ejectment code in an un-English 


spirit; their object has been to 


facilitate the forfeiture of the ten- 
ant’s interest, not to discourage 
the landlord from enforcing it. As 
Chief Justice Pennefather said, ‘it 
is a code made solely for the ad- 
vantage of the landlord and against 
the interest of the tenant, and it is on 
that principle that the judges must 
administer and interpret it.’ Such 
a code is exceptional enough, and 
it was continually being amended : 
‘as some latent protective principle 
of the common law was discovered, 
a new and more stringent enact- 
ment mowed it down, till at last 
the process of eviction was reduced 
to the very minimum of time, trou- 
ble, and cost. Still, this is only ap- 
plied to leasehold tenants, and as 
landlords, preferring to have their 
tenantry in hand, had ceased giv- 
ing leases, the immense majority of 
tenants held from year to year, and 
therefore might (if the landlord 
missed the six months’ notice) hold 
on for eighteen months in defiance 
of him. The law therefore was 
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amended, and the tenant was placed 
under the twelve days’ notice sys- 
tem. Surely this is exceptional 
legislation; surely (as O’Connell 
said) ‘it destroys the value of cha- 
racter to the farmer, for the more 
summary the landlord’s remedy, the 
less need he has of care in selecting 
his tenant.’ Don’t let any one, then, 
be found fault with for wishing to 
introduce ‘ exceptional legislation ’ 
between Irish landlords and tenants; 
there is already a mass of ‘ excep- 
tionally ’ unfair legislation, which 
it must be the first business of the 
new bill to redress. 

This is a long digression; but a 
man cannot go through Glenveagh 
without thinking very seriously 
about the land question. Here the 


mountain, the ager publicus, in 
which some of these families had 
shared ever since there were people 
in the country, was suddenly taken 
from them, for the advantage of a 
new purchaser of the estate. ‘ Well, 
he had a right to do it.’ 


So Sir 
T. Maryon Wilson thinks he has a 
right to do as he likes with Hamp- 
stead Heath, and would fain have 
a good set-to in a sand-pit with 
any member of the Heath Preserva- 
tion Society, who thinks otherwise. 
Epping Forest, too, will soon cease 
to be, because men must be allowed 
to do what they like with their own. 
It is the same thing everywhere. 
Has the buyer of an estate the same 
right to turn the tenants off, that 
the buyer of a horse has to turn off 
the groom who had been accus- 
tomed to give the horse an airing ? 
Is there no difference between real 
and personal property, except in 
the self-interested jargon of the 
lawyers? In Ireland the feeling is 
stronger than elsewhere, because of 
the old clan memories; because the 
Brehon code—a sort of wholesale 
rundale—lasted, outside the Pale, 
till Charles I.’s time; and because 
the want of manufactures makes 
the land the life of man. Hampstead 
Heath is a very pleasant place, but 
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the Londoners can get on without 
it; the West Donegal peasant can- 
not get on without his few acres of 
good land and his share of moun- 
tain. Hence no such peasant ever 
believed that land could be right- 
eously purchased out and out; he 
holds that the buyer just buys the 
rents, and may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, raise them—but land 
in occupation he has no right (thinks 
the peasant), despite the power 
which the English supremacy gives 
him, to interfere with. But, we are 
told, the small owners could never 
get on unless their absolute owner- 
ship was limited by stringent laws, 
allowing the state to enforce drain- 
age, else one stubborn fellow might 
spoil an arterial system, to abate 
nuisances, to insist on decent tillage ; 
such laws being less needed now, be- 
cause landowners are mostly edu- 
cated enough not to stand in their 
own light; intelligent self-interest 
may, in most cases, be trusted to 
prevent their holding out against 
schemes for general improvement ; 
but the peasant-owner is not intel- 
ligent; here therefore (as on other 
points) we want to know how 
other countries get on. Is this 
true? Is it so hard to get main- 
drainage done in Prussia, where 
the peasant is generally the owner, 
and where land-notes circulate 
freely? How many of our M.P.’s 
can answer that question? Yet 
that is one of the first things to be 
known by a man who wants to vote 
conscientiously, just as the same 
man would surely take care to find 
out some details about the famine 
in East Prussia, and to compare it 
with the Irish famine, which fell 
upon a country of large properties. 
But, leaving the vexed question 
whether peasant or landlord is right 
in his theory of ownership, and 
whether arrangements cannot be 
devised for keeping the lessee in 
perpetuity up to his work, I ask, 
as I stand in Glenveagh, whether 
Bishop Berkeley is right as to the 
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relative value, to the nation, of 
sheep walks or small farms. The 
Bishop was, no doubt, an enthusiast 
for flax culture; but his questions 
are very searching ones: 


‘Whether it is not a sure sign of a 
country’s thriving, to see it well cultivated 
and full of inhabitants ; and, if so, whether 
a great quantity of sheep-walks be not 
ruinous to a country, rendering it waste 
and thinly inhabited ? 

‘Whether the employing sound land under 
sheep be not, in truth, an Irish blunder? 
Whether Tipperary be not much better 
land than Armagh, and yet, whether the 
latter be not much better improved and 
better inhabited than the former? Whether 
every landlord in the kingdom doth not 
know the cause of this?’ And so on. 


I think the question is far wider 
than Glenveagh; for I have just 
been round the Donegal coast, a 
great nursery for our navy, if 
we would but make it such; so 
that to my thinking, the preser- 
vation of this hardy race of West 
Donegal boatmen is more than a 
matter of sentiment. Now they, 
like their brethren inland, cannot 
live on the potato patch: they must 
have the run for their few sheep 
as well. Here is a case for co- 
operation. As things are, these 
sheep are the great hindrances to 
progress. If a clergymen is fond 
of gardening, and likes, in some 
sheltered glen, to raise wonderfully 
early potatoes, he has to build an 
outrageously high wall, and, even 
then, he is not safe—the creatures 
leap like greyhounds. If a man 
grows roots, he is worse off still; 
when the day comes for bringing the 
sheep down, his field is at once the 
point de mire of hundreds of greedy 
mouths and trampling feet. Butif 
the landlord, keeping sheep himself, 
would let the tenants share the use 
of his dogs and shepherds, each 
paying some small sum according 
to the number of sheep he owned, 
much confusion would be avoided, 
and the mischief at the times of 
bringing the sheep down might be 
almost wholly put a stop to. The 
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tenants must agree to submit to 
rules, i.e. they must have con- 
fidence in their landlord. The plan 
would be to divide lambs and losses 
proportionally among the owners. 
It would scarcely be more co-opera- 
tive than the common English plan, 
on which the farmer ploughs, ma- 
nures, and plants so many ridges 
of potatoes for his labourer. Cour- 
tesy and good-will are possible 
among sheep-owners. Driving near 
Culdaff in Inishowen, I asked whose 
was a good-looking house ‘over the 
brae.’ ‘It belongs to an English- 
man, one Kilpatrick, and when he 
came over here he hadn’t 5/. to his 
name, and now he lives like a lord. 
He began by jobbing in sheep, and 
then he took a mountain farm, and 
now he has 500 rams, whom he 
feeds with corn when he goes among 
them, and they all come round him 
as tame as hens.’ And then, after 
praising the two wonderful dogs, 
‘that had a deal more sense than 
most men and women,’ my in- 
formant said, ‘ he always gives back 
the sheep that stray and get among 
his. He knows them at once, and 
he has only to tell one of his dogs, 
and he goes in and fetches them 
out. The other gentry round shoot 
the stray sheep, and so men shoot 
theirs in return, and there’s always 
a row going on.’ The man who 
told me this was a ‘ regrater’ (as 
they:say in Devon) of home-spun, 
who was driving down with several 
bales of frieze to Moville Market, 
and who took me up in his cart. 
He was full of anecdote; told me 
of agrartan murders, and of wedding 
feasts, to which each comer brought 
a wether, and which lasted a week, 
the guests lying along the ground, 
and drawing out the whiskey in 
mugs-full; ‘and, faith, the whis- 
key ’d have been the death of them 
if they hadn’t kept on eating so 
much mutton; that saved them.’ 
But all these wonders belonged to 
the south of the country ; here they 
were, he said, a sober set, and Lord 
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Donegal gave leases in perpetuity. 
The only thing he regretted was, 
that he had no native Irish ; it 
would be such a help to him in his 
rounds; the only man he envied 
was the successful sheep-farmer 
aforesaid. A kindly sheep-master, 
then, can get on among the Irish, 
even though he is a stranger. It is 
not at all necessary that the first im- 
proving tenant or owner who turns 
a waste mountain to profit should, 
like the first colonists in a new 
country, lose his life for so doing. 
If he is molested, there are sure to 
be special reasons warranting the 
deed, according to the views of those 
among whom he came. When Lord 
G. Hill, of whom I would say nothing 
but good—he has shown what pa- 
tience, and personal effort, and un- 
wearying kindness can do—bought 
the Gweedore estate, he let his moun- 
tain to Scotchmen. They quar- 
relled with the tenants, who claimed 
the right of common. The tenants 
killed some sheep and a shepherd ; 


and thenceforth the missing sheep 


were charged to the county. Here- 
upon, I am told, the shepherds grew 
careless, let their lambs starve, fall 
down rocks, be carried away by foxes; 
no matter, they were sure of being 
reimbursed. The bill they brought 
in was so heavy that the gentry 
round got disgusted; and some 
men, starting off with a picket of 
police, searched the hills, and found 
the fleeces of many that had clearly 
not been killed by human hands. 
That is the apology for the Gwee- 

dore sheep-killing; ané@ that such an 
apology should be needed shows the 
extreme difficulty of ‘doing any- 
thing’ in Ireland. If ever man was 
sincerely anxious to do good it was 
Lord G. Hill; if ever man succeeded 
in doing manifest good, in human- 
ising a population without diminish- 
ing “their numbers, it was he. He 
was always among the people, ‘they 
could not believe he was a real Lord, 
for he “ spoke Irish ;’’’ he got roads 
made—ihe curse of the district 
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having been that, for want of an 
outlet, there was nothing to be done 
with the oats but to make whiskey 
of them ; he built at Bunbeg, three 
miles from the Gweedore hotel, a 
store where produce is brought and 
whence it is shipped to Glasgow and 
Liverpool, and where all kinds of 
common things, before wholly un- 
known thereabouts, are sold at al- 
most cost price; he built the hotel 
aforesaid, a most convenient place 
for salmon-fishers, who, of course, 
spend a good deal of money in the 
country; he keeps upa model farm ; 
and he has founded the Gweedore 
frieze and hand-knit sock trade, 
which brings in some 6ool. a year 
from one London firm. But he 
took away their mountain, and so 
the people for some time misunder- 
stood him ; and as he also unhappily 
got the credit of being a proselytiser, 
the priest would not act as mediator 
between lord and people. It is not 
easy to play Lawrence Bloomfield 
in Ireland. What gift is that which 
a man would seek for his sons if 
they are to be anything beyond 
petits rentiers or clerks at fixed sala- 
ries? Surely tact; and in Ireland 
tact is twenty times more need- 
ful than elsewhere. Still there is 
the comfort, that straightforward 
perseverance in well- doing is sure 
to succeed in the long run. This 
Lord G. Hill has found: nobody 
harms his sheep now; his people 
are thriving; he has solved the 
problem of ‘redding up’ a neglected 
property without ev victing (the num- 
bers on his estate are fully what 
they were before the famine, a pro- 
perly arranged emigration takes off 
any excessive increase) ; he is be- 
loved throughout the neighbour- 
hood. ‘ Yousee that old gentleman 
coming along, sir,’ said my car- 
driver to me as we neared Kilma- 
crenan, ‘he’s the best man _ this 
country has ever known. That’s 
Lord George Hill, if you ever heard 
tell of him. He’s not set up like 
the most of them; he speaks as nice 
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to the poorest creature as if he was 
talking to Mr. Stewart of Ards. 
Nota taste of pride about him ; he’ll 
help take out the horse when you 
drive him into the yard, and 
he’ll go himself and see the beast 
fed ; and any one that goes to his 
place is sure of a good meal, and 
he’ll take care that you get it too, 
whoever you are.’ This driver was 
a cynic; the established clergy he 
had a special grievance against (Pro- 
testant though he was), because, he 
said, they were so idle, ‘ going to 
bed so early and getting up so late, 
and doing just nothing at all, not 
even shooting,’ yet of the owner 
of Gweedore he spoke as I have 
said. Such a landlord may reckon 
on enthusiasm in his tenants, 
even in these prosaic days. Most 
of the feeling about ‘the rale ould 
stock’ which some people imagine 
exists in Irish breasts is the inven- 
tion of the novelists; how could a 
M‘Swine tenant look on a Nesbitt or 
a Mansfield landlord as one of the 
‘rale ould stock ?’ But a good land- 
lord, of whatever stock, is treated 
as English landlords do not expect 
to be treated. I went through 
Glenveagh with a man who had 
come back from Australia (the Pall 
Mall Gazette says they never think 
of coming back). He was sore on 
the landlord subject, both because 
we were on Mr. Adair’s estate, and 
because he had rebuilt his house 
and had done some draining, and 
other things, and his rent had been 
raised on him fourfold. He said, 
‘I'd carry a good landlord on my 
shoulders; I’d protect him before 
my own relations. The truth is, the 
little landlords and the agents like 
no one to be independent ;’ the very 
words, by the way, which I heard 
just after from a land-agent who 
was above the prejudices of his class. 

Lord G. Hill’s view is, that Ire- 
land does not need legislation, but 
hearty effort on the part of those 
who have long neglected the duty 
of enlightening the people placed 
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under their control. There are 
two ways of educating; I was re- 
joiced to find in Donegal very little 
of that intolerance which, farther 
south, keeps children from the na- 
tional school. ‘The priest sends 
them to me,’ said the mistress of 
one of the ‘island and coast schools;’ 
and this was the rule, as far as my 
experience went. But Lord G. Hill 
has been educating practically, in 
the hundred ways in which a land- 
owner can. Gweedore in 1838 was 
a strange property. Famine and 
disease were periodical ; there were 
no roads nor bridges; the landlords 
(for it was cut up among several) 
never came except to get rent, and 
between them and their so-called 
tenants it was often a game of hide 
and seek. Once, when a man came 
for his money he found the lands 
bare—the people had all taken to 
their boats and corraghs, and stood 
out to sea till he was gone. Stories 
without number are told of the 
difficulty of collecting. One de- 
faulter hid his cattle, so the bailiff 
seized him, and said ‘Now I’ll pound 
you; there’s a new Act of Parlia- 
ment to punish rascally tenants that 
way, and my brother has a fine new 
gun,and he'll watch the pound wall.’ 
He was hurrying the man off when 
a gentleman met them, and was per- 
suaded to go bail for the debtor. 
There were arrears of ten and twenty 
years’ standing; some had never paid 
any rent at all; the rents were col- 
lected at fairs and any other gather- 
ings; noreceipts were given, andend- 
less confusion was the result. Yet 
I said just now, that I felt sure that 
tenants, as a rule, never thought of 
resisting eviction when hopelessly 
behind in their rent; the explana- 
tion is that West Donegal now is 
(like the rest of Ireland) very dif- 
ferent from what it was thirty years 
ago. Those who had never felt the 
law except as an oppressor, were 
naturally lawless. That it was in 
great part the fault of the landlords 
that Gweedore, and the Rosses, and 
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the whole district thereabouts, had 
fallen into such a state, is proved 
by the fact that rents, quite high 
ones, were regularly and cheerfully 
paid in other parts of the county. 
Here is a significant fact: Lord G. 
Hill founded (with the help of the 
London Irish Peasant Improvement 
Society) prizes for draining, fencing, 
keeping their cabins clean, &c. The 
first year (1839) none would com- 
pete; they were afraid it was some 
landlord’s trick, Next year only 
thirty-six tried, and 4o/. was given 
away. Then they began to realise 
that a cleaner cabin would not bring 
on them the evil eye of the agent, 
and in 1844 the candidates were 239, 
the money given was 80/. Now, 
what a state of thorough alienation 
must have existed when the first 
thought of a tenant was to suspect 
his landlord of sinister motives in 
encouraging him to improve his 
surroundings! Man is exceedingly 
clever at degenerating: the Irish 
peasant deserves all the good I 


have said of him and a great deal 
more, yet he wants keeping up to 
the mark. 

‘In Joyce’s country,’ says Arthur 
Young, ‘they let their dunghills ac- 
cumulate till they became such anui- 
sance that they move their cabins, in 


order to get away from them.’ But 
they don’t make kitchen-middens in 
this primitive way in West Donegal. 
They understand the value of ma- 
nure; guano is to be bought in every 
village ; and their crops show that 
they make a good use of it. What- 
ever they are slovenly in, they are 
certainly not slovenly farmers. The 
eye takes some time to get used to 
those patches of dark or bright green 
which stretch from the moor on 
the upland down to the bog at the 
bottom of the valley, and which 
astonish you by showing close to 
the edge of the sea and in all kinds 
of unlikely places. You miss the 
hedges and the trees, and you feel 
sure (unless you are a Cheshire 
man), that the pastures, with all 
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those rushes and yellow weed, are 
foul. But when you are back in 
England you will have to confess, 
with astonishment, that our tillage 
crops are not in general so clean 
as those in West Donegal; nor all 
our villages as trim as some of 
theirs. If I wanted to instance 
a neat comfortable little town, I 
should name Killybegs. Its situ- 
ation is the most beautiful that can 
be imagined. Arthur Young goes 
into raptures about it. Fancy a 
harbour as land-locked as Dart- 
mouth, with low cliffs of every form 
all round, and water so deep that 
there is never more than nine yards’ 
beach, and behind the hills a great 
black mountain range, rising far 
enough off not to interfere at all 
with the softness of the landscape. 
Killybegs is a place, too, like 
Gweedore, for studying the land- 
lord question. When you see how 
much the late Mr. Wilson did there 
as agent, how he seems to have re- 
modelled the whole place, you feel 
that landlordism has its good points. 
It has; but still Kilkee is more 
of a place than Killybegs; and Kil- 
kee is (as I told you last August) 
mostly the work of tenants at 
will, quite unaided by any landlord, 
nay, working in spite of him. At 
Killybegs is the only Roman church 
I saw in Donegal (except a very 
beautiful one at Stranorlar), with 
any attempt at architecture. Most 
of them are as ugly as the Welsh 
Methodist chapels, which spoil so 
many lovely sites. Of Protestant 
churches I saw none even passable, 
except one with a little bell-gable 
at Mountcharles. The ordinary 
Donegal church is worse even than 
that in other parts of Ireland; and 
the font, always close in front of the: 
communion rails, looks like a small 
sundial-stand with the top hollowed 
out. The church at Dunlewy, 
built of white marble from Errigal, 
is famous in the guide-books ‘as 
the only one except Milan cathedral 
which is built of the same precious 
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material,’ and a great waste of 
‘precious material’ itis. Our grand 
old town and village churches do 
not exist in Ireland ; and the archi- 
tectural revival has been generally 
looked on with suspicion over there; 
it is ‘Popish’ and ‘ Puseyite.’ A 
Donegal gentleman wanted to put up 
a monument to two of his children 
in the grave-yard of a church which 
his wife’s mother had rebuilt: he 
sent his design, a plain cross on a 
slab, to the parson, and was told 
that ‘nothing cruciform’ could be 
allowed: he is waiting till the grave- 
yards pass out of the hands of those 
who are I fear mainly answerable 
for the shameful state in which most 
of them are kept. More usually, it is 
the laity who are the leaders in in- 
tolerance. Aclergyman, outof whom 
a long sojourn in England had taken 
a good deal of the T. C. D. spirit, 
got a living up in Donegal. His 


English parish was near East Brent; 
so, though wholly ‘untainted with 
Ritualism,’ he had acquired a taste 


for harvest-homes. He got up one, 
and persuaded farmers of all creeds 
to come, and even invited the priest. 
He forgot what ‘no surrender’ 
involves. Was a parson of the 
church of which the ever-glorious 
Walker was a minister, to eat and 
drink with servants of the scarlet 
woman, ‘to hob and nob with Anti- 
Christ?’ Something in the air told 
him that a storm was brewing; so 
next Sunday he preached a sermon 
on charity, in the middle of which 
the chief landowner, an ex-attorney, 

walked out, and, waiting till ser- 
vice was over, shouted as ‘the people 
went by, ‘Hurroo for the priest- 
parson ; let’s buy him a string of 
beads.’ Here is the inscription on 
the squire’s tomb in Glencolumb- 
kille, a big, ugly, flat stone on four 
little uprights: —‘He assuredly rests 
in glory; redeeming love, according 
to his express anticipation, continu- 
ing his theme through wanted oo 
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as great a contrast that to the mo. 
dern as it is to the medizval style ; 
cela sent du dix-septiéme siecle. 

I don’t want to write a guide. 
book ; but I must just tell youa few 
more places that you ought to see 
in West Donegal. 

You must go to Glencolumbkille, 
and see the fourteen rudely carved 
crosses, round which, on Fridays 
and Sundays, the people make sta- 
tions. The glen is wide, with rough 
braes on each side, tilled : a good way 
up in the smallest ‘of small “pate thes ; 
and it is barer of trees than any spot 
of the same size even in Donega ul. In 
summer it is perhaps as relaxing as 
Penzance, in winter the wind howls 
up it for weeks together. Glenhead, 
the sea-buttress on the north, is a 
fine mountain; and the whole coast 
thence round under Slieveatooey to 
Ardara is notable even here where 
grand coast scenery is the rule. 
Memories of St. Columbkille mingle 
with traditionsabout Prince Charlie; 
read what the Rev. Valentine Grif- 
fith, well known for his exertions 
during the famine, says about this,' 
and you too will believe that the 
last Stuart, Flora Macdonald not- 
withstanding, lived here for some 
time, and sailed away from Pool ax 
wisge, a little creek lying under 
shelter of ‘the enchanted rocks.’ 
Glenveagh is a grand place; walk 
through it, I say; though I do 
not in general recommend walking 
in Ireland. Black’s map gives a 
broad road all through, but this 
is a mistake. There will be one, 
I presume, when Mr. Adair’s for- 
tified house commanding the glen 
is finished ; at present it is a mere 
track. The lake stretches some 
five miles, with the steep torrent- 
seamed face of Dooish on the far 
side, and the slope of Derryveagh 
on the other. The glory of the 
place is the natural wood, holly and 
birch, a delight unspeakable to one 
who has been travelling in a land 
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where the hunger for trees becomes 
absolutely painful. Cross from 
Glenveagh either by the ‘ poisoned 
glen,’ or by the valley of the Cul- 
alber, leading (says; Murray), ‘as 
soon as you gain the water-shed, to 
a view ‘which is hardly to be sur- 
passed in Great Britain,’ and you 
will have Errigal, a cone-shaped 
mountain, which looks, with its 
seams of quartz, as if it was always 
snow-sprinkled, and Muckish and 
the other Donegal giants close 
around you. Here Black becomes 
enthusiastic: ‘ Talk of Connemara! 
talk of Kerry ! these are the wildest 
of all the wilds of Ireland,—moun- 
tains, lakes, cliffs, headlands, sea 
and land alike savage in their gran- 
deur.’ 

I must tell you some more about 
Donegal, some day, in order to give 
you more inducement to make a 
tour through the country. 

Iam not alone in thinking that 
Englishmen do not travel enough 
in Ireland. William Bennett, of 


the Society of Friends, who did 
good work there in 1847, thinks 
that ‘the simple travelling of an 
Englishman in Ireland, with his 
mind open, and his heart in his 
hand,—-the interchange of expe- 
rience and information,—is a great 


good.’ It all depends on how you 
go to work. Englishmen, says an 
Irish friend, are like those travellers 
in Rabelais who kept an eye for 
use on journey, which, when they 
came home, they carefully took out 
and hung up out of the way; they 
are sharp enough to see Irish filth 
and Irish laziness, but they have a 
neat way of ignoring the far iess 
excusable filth and laziness at home. 
Sic vos, Trojugenee, vobis ignoscitis. 
A’man may go through Ireland with- 
out gaining one idea about the land 
difficulty. Every one he meets may 
tell him that the fault is in the incor- 
rigible idleness of the race, and 
that all would be well if ‘no Irish 
need apply’ were the rule, when- 
ever a farm is to be let. Another 
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may be carried along the priestly 
current, and may be told that the 
sole way to manage Ireland is to 
make all education strictly denomi- 
national—that done, land-laws, or 
other laws, are of comparatively 
small importance. Another may 
be floated along a stream of cla- 
mourers for repeal, all crying out 
out against the Saxon and his ty- 
‘anny, and pretending to care little 
for land-laws because, before long, 
‘the serfs will have become masters 
of the soil.’ It is just as bad as 
travelling in Egypt; everybody 
gives you a different account of 
everything—almost. Not quite; on 
the land question, for instance, there 
is unanimity among ninety-nine 
hundredths of all ranks; from 
owners, agents, priests, parsons, 
parish doctors, lawyers (the most 
unlikely of any to be heretics in such 
a matter), I have heard the need 
of security, of leases in perpetuity, 
of a tenant-right by law estab- 
lished, insisted on as strongly as 
a Tipperary peasant would insist on 
them. The traveller must observe 
as well as listen. He’ll soon get to 
understand the Irish style, with its 
mixture of sipwveia and hyperbole— 
very soon he will know whether a 
speaker is in earnest or not, for this 
will depend very much upon him- 
self; the man who really wants to 
learn may reckon on the best help 
which those he meets are able 
to give him; but he who comes 
with his notion of the Irish formed 
from what he reads in the news- 
paper, is considered fair game: to 
humbug him, to horrify him with 
made-up stories about savagery of 
all kinds, is a pleasure which Irish- 
men cannot resist. Such a man, in 
their hands, is like a cockney among 
a set of old salts, each of whom tries 
to make him swallow a tougher 
yarn than that of his fellow. Even 
such men get good from their 
journey ; they find they are not shot 
at—as W. Bennett says, ‘ the charge 
of recklessness of human life is 
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answered by the perfect safety of a 
stranger among them; and it has 
been placed on the right shoulders 
more fearlessly by others than I durst 
have done’ (p. 143): they see the 
country profitably tilled; they see 
plenty of hard work going on: they 
see far less drunkenness than they 
would notice in the same time in 
England. This does good. At the 
Gweedore hotel I met a Sussex 
tenant farmer who goes there every 
year for the fishing, and who was 
eloquent on the disadvantages of 
the Irish tenant as compared with 
the English. He was not a man 
to adopt any views which might 
be dinned into him; therefore I 
was all the more pleased to find 
how high an estimate he had 
formed of the people, though he 
sadly wanted to give them a few 
wrinkles in farming. I wish hun- 
dreds of English tenant-farmers 
did as he does; the Irish question 
would soon be better understood 
than itis. ‘ It is too late this year:’ 
no, the later you go the better 
chance you have of seeing the 
real state of the people—always 
more or less hidden under the 
golden haze of summer. [I believe, 
too, with Dr. Barter, the Cork 
hydropathist, that in Ireland there 
are, after all, far more pleasant-out- 
of door winter days than in England. 

But if you can’t go you can read; 
you could not have a better book 
than William Bennett's. 

Read, too, if you can get it, Ire- 
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Mrs. A. Nicholson, of New York, 
who came over in 1844 to study 
the Irish question in situ; and 
who went up and down the country 
almost moneyless, eating a potato 
here and sleeping in a cabin there, 
studying the people in a one. 
sided way, but at least getting at 
that side of their character tho- 
roughly. Despite little troubles, as 
when a splendid pig walked at 
daybreak into her apology for a bed- 
room, and wanted to persuade her 
that he had a right to stay there; 
despite many misunderstandings ; 
despite the worst trait of all—the 
hard work the women had to do,! 
the estimate she forms of the Irish 
poor is very high. A clergyman 
says, ‘Ah, you don’t know the poor 
as well as I do; they are cunning, 
and all the kindness they show is 
to get favours.’ Her reply is, ‘ when 
they saw me weary and I told them 
my journey must be hastened be- 
cause my money was well-nigh 
spent, then was the time that they 
doubled their entreaties to detain 
me without charges.’ Among the 
higher ranks, at least of the Protes- 
tants, her experience was unfor- 
tunate. At Mr. Nangle’s, in Achill, 
she was treated with gross rude- 
ness; Mrs. Nangle met her with, 
‘You say you come to get informa- 
tion of the colony ; I should say you 
come to ask charity.’ She sends in 
her card to a Galway clergyman, 
but the door is closed on her with 
the answer, ‘Mr. F. says he has 


land’s Welcome to the Stranger, by nothing to give to-day.’ Her sum- 


1 The lot of the Kerry kelp-gatherers, often all day long in the salt water, struck her 
as especially shocking. ‘ Eight months in the year we drag at this, praise God !’ said a 
woman. ‘ Was it for this that a help-meet was made for man?’ asks she. All through 
Donegal there is a good deal of women’s work. They help in turf-getting; you may see 
scores of them with the creel on their backs, while husbands and sons are loading the 
cart. It is just the argument of the Pall Mall Gazette—man is stronger, and so he 
chose long ago the work which he likes best. I can see no harm in field-work, as it goes 
on in Ireland. For a strapping girl to help the family at the turf-heap is surely far 
better than for a poor sickly thing to be scrubbing a floor at 11 P.m., and then up at 6 
next morning to clean the boots and black the grates. As for the treatment of women in 
the islands, I hold all stories like that of the Hebridean who, when asked why he had 
married again, answered because his pony had died and he wanted his creels carried, to 
be simply apocryphal. Fishermen ashore are always lazy; so are most people who have 
occasionally to face peril of death; but fishermen’s wives have quite as good a life of it, 
even in Torry, as in other parts of the world, 
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mary of the case is this: ‘the 
Irish who land in America are, 
many of them ignorant and desti- 
tute, and crouching and servile 
till they get power—painfully like 
slaves, in fact. What but oppression 
ean have produced this likeness ? 
What else can have so degraded 
the people who in Kerry insisted 
on washing my weary feet evening 
after evening ; and would not be- 
lieve but that I was some devotee 
going on penance?’ Thus she, too, 
has her fling at the ‘ascendency,’ 
who certainly treated her shabbily 
enough. And now the ascendency 
have lost their church, and are 
threatened with the loss, not indeed 
of their land but of what are here, as 
well as in Ireland, the sweetest pri- 
vileges of landlordism. The Satwr- 
day Review asks ‘ who wants what, 
and why, and what would happen if 
they got it?’ and the answer no 
doubt is, that the mass of the Irish 
(whom the most English of our 
newspapers are once more begin- 
ning to call a nation) want to get 
that joint partnership in the land 
which, taught in the Brehon, has 
been enforced by all the agrarian 
societies,! recognised by imperial 
law. Why they want it is because, 
without it, under the temptation of 
high prices of meat, the country is 
becoming the cattle-farm which 
Lord Palmerston wished it to be- 
eome. What would happen if they 
got it? Much disappointment, no 
doubt, and many mistakes. We 
must not expect too much : national 
gratitude is even more problema- 
tical than the gratitude of indi- 
viduals. Still, the United Kingdom 
would be stronger if Ireland were 
all as thickly peopled as county 
Down with men who had an indi- 
vidual interest in keeping an in- 
vader out of the country than if she 
were reduced to the cattle-farm 
state,—with just labourers enough 
to do the work, and an army of 
constabulary to keep those labourers 
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from houghing the cows and cutting 
the sheep’s throats. 

Land-laws won’t work miracles. 
I don’t believe that Von Stein 
and Hardenberg are to be looked 
on altogether as the men who won 
Sadowa. But, anyhow, Hungary 
weakened Austria; and the proposed 
cattle farm would weaken us much 
more. We must look at the matter, 
then, from an imperial point of view. 
Foreign legions, camps of foreigners 
at Shorncliffe, are expensive, and 
lower our prestige. We are not 
only to ask, will any possible land- 
law civilise at one stroke the people 
who have been accustomed for gene- 
rations to a windowless cabin, and 
who, when Lord G. Hill’s road sur- 
veyors offered them terms which they 
thought unfair said, ‘ Well then, we 
can just go back to our cockles?’ We 
must ask, do we want a well-af- 
fected, sufficiently-peopled Ireland ? 
Can we, in the present state of the 
world, afford to have Ireland other- 
wise ? I don’t suppose everybody 
would get well-affected all at once; 
there is a whole literature which 
thrives on the ill-feeling between 
the two peoples—editors on one 
side would be as sorry to have no 
traitors to denounce, as others 
would be to have to leave off assert- 
ing, week after week, that Ireland 
is as sure to become annexed to 
the States as Cuba is. Gothe says 
bises muss mit bisem enden; 1 hope 
not; I believe things do mend: but 
The Sham Squire, and Lord Clare’s 
Iife, and Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
Diary, describe a system the effects 
of which cannot be done away 
with by Act of Parliament. I[ 
am thankful that the heart of 
the nation is still sound; but its 
head has been weakened by long 
trouble; and therefore I expect 
much vain outcry, and appeals to 
passions which should have long 
since died out, and the raising of 
impossible expectations. But these 
things right themselves. What is 


! This was well worked out in a series of papers in the too short-lived Chronicle, 












clear is, that if Ireland’s state is to 
be judged by anything but the 
value of her produce,' ‘English 
ideas’ have not succeeded there; 
they have been applied imper- 
fectly and by fits and starts: it is 
too late now to apply them differ- 
ently. Mr. Gladstone says try 
‘ Irish ideas,’ and then his opponents 
tauntingly inquire what are ‘ Irish 
ideas,’ and whether a strong de- 
spotism, crushing down all public 
opinion, an ascendency, in fact, 
supported as it has never been 
since we began to make unworthy 
concessions, is not the most ‘ Irish 
idea’ of them all. Well: we shall 
not go back to that repressive 
system. I think of it whenever 
I see one of the many Irishmen 
who, in all our large towns, bring 
to my mind Lowell’s line: ‘lo, 
here,’ said He, ‘the images ye have 
made of Me.’ I think of it when I 
note the overbearing way in which 
in Ireland really kindly people talk 
to their inferiors, and when I hear 
an amiable old lady say ‘the Irish 
are easily cowed if they see you’re 
determined,’ and listen to her tale 
of the clergyman who during the 
tithe troubles never sat down to 
table without mattresses up at the 
windows, but who was nevertouched 
because they knew he was a resolute 
man, and always carried pistols. 
That system can never be restored ; 
but it has left its marks both on 
high and low: will a land-law, 
drawn up according to ‘ Irish ideas,’ 
tend to efface those marks, seeing 
that they do not seem to wear out 
very rapidly of themselves? Most 
of us say ‘Yes.’ Again, the Irish 
have been called the Greeks of the 
West: I decline the doubtful com- 
pliment; but let those who make 
the comparison remember that, 
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though the Pisistratids were model 
despots, Athens never made such a 
start as she did during the years 
which immediately followed their 
expulsion. The Irish farmer has a 
good deal against him: he has not 
the experience of his French or 
Belgian brother: but, when he has 
finally got rid of ‘the ascendency,’ 
when landlords have ceased to talk 
about ‘keeping their hands untied,’ 
I feel sure that he will, somehow, 
make very fair running in the 
world’s race. We want a land-law 
then, because landlords’ law has 
drained the country of its strength, 
leaving the poor and spiritless, and 
sending off the energetic; because 
it has created such distrust that 
the farmers prefer keeping their 14 
or 20 millions in banks instead of 
putting it into the land. But what 
sort of a land-law will remedy this ? 
Are the circumstances sufficiently 
like those of Prussia, and is the Prus- 
sian land system a success? Any- 
how, securities and compensation 
must be given by law. A Lincoln- 
shire farmer writes to the Times to 
ask why the Irish want a land-law 
at all? Ifhe will look at Dixon’s 
Law of the Farm, and see the al- 
lowances made by custom in his 
county—‘ for marling and chalk- 
ing, over ten years; for lime, over 
five years ; for claying sand or sand- 
ing peaty soils, over five years; for 
oil-cake, over one year, &c.—these 
allowances are ascertained by two 
arbitrators, one selected by the out- 
going tenant ’—he will not need to 
ask the question again. To remedy 
by law the want of a ‘custom of 
the country,’ and to abolish the evil 
custom which has ruled instead of 
it, must be the first step. There 
will be more to follow. 
F, 


1 Even here we are met by the usual contradictions. Every Lord-Lieutenant proclaims 
Ireland to be in a most thriving state; but Mr. Heron before the Statistical Society, and 
Mr. Dixon at the Dublin Society, assert that the crops in Ireland have fallen off in value 
(52 millions in 1847 against 34 millions in 1861); and Mr. Monsell emphatically 
repeated this, last January. The explanation given is that, owing to the uncertainty of 
tenure, the farmer who has something to lose throws up his farm, and the cottar or 


labourer, put in in his place, does not farm so well as he did. 
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ENDYMION. 


(ELEGIACS. ) 


I. 


Over the hills, to the west, when the roseate light was declining, 
When the coy kisses of Eve flushed with their purple the sky: 

When the gold shimmering lamp of Hesperus, tenderly shining, 
Lit the grey depths of the dells where the blue violets lie : 


II. 


Wandered the Queen of the Night, raven-tressed, tear-dropping, plaining, 
Seeking her snowy-limbed love—he who, in indolent rest, 

Lay on the slope of the hills in glorious beauty, disdaining 
Maidens’ caresses and wiles, love unaroused in his breast. 


III, 


Round his fair brow the bright locks, thick-curling, and twining, and 
gleaming, 
Fall, in a tangle of gold, veiling his face from the sight 
Of the fond amorous Queen, whose love-rays upon him are streaming : 
Dian, who bends with a kiss, bold ’neath the cover of night. 


IV. 
Stirs in his slumber the boy, moves in half-conscious awaking, 
Opens his radiant eyes, filled with a tremulous dew ; 
Turns to the Heaven his gaze, Earth’s thoughts and her visions forsaking ; 
Fired is his soul with a love, passionate, instant, and true. 


Vv. 


Rising, he stands on the hill, for the far-away longing and sighing, 
Calls with a heart-thrilling sob, calls in a voice of despair, 

On the dear spirit unknown, whilst the echoes, faintly replying, 
Wake a vain hope in his soul, die in impalpable air. 


Vi. 


Thus is it ever in life: we slumber, wrapped in the glory, 
Bliss, of unrealised dreams dreamt in our flower-strewn dawn ; 
Cometh a day of unrest, when is finished the fairy-told story, 
Seek we in vain for our dream,—Lo, the bright vision is gone! 


A. H. B. 
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LORD BYRON 


MTVHERE could not be a more 

striking proof of the influence 
of Lord Byron’s genius, than the in- 
tense interest excited by the recent 
controversy on the event which 
threw a gloom over his life. 

There probably never was an 
event in social or family history 
which called out such a deep and 
widespread sensation as the sepa- 
ration of Lord and Lady Byron. 
Their rank, their youth, their 
beauty, their high gifts and noble 
endowments, created, among the 
more generous portion of society, a 
profound feeling of sorrow and of 
sympathy. 

The controversy arose in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The wife of 
the great poet left him suddenly, 
and never would return. She re- 
pelled all overtures to reconciliation, 
yet never would assign to him the 
reason. She outlived him and his 
sister, and had herself been dead 


many years, when a stranger came 
forward and affirmed that the de- 
ceased wife had declared to her the 
secret, and that it was, that her 
husband had been guilty of incest 


with his sister. Even if she had 
told her this shocking story, surely 
it ought not to have been published 
without a particle of proof. It mat- 
ters little, however, now, whether 
she indeed did make the accusation 
which she is represented to have 
made, or whether it was right or 
wrong that it should have been dis- 
closed. It has been disclosed ; it is 
declared to have been made; and 
the great question is what means 
we have of forming a judgment 
upon it. 

Beyond all doubt Lady Byron 
did make a statement to Dr. Lush- 
ington of so serious a nature as 
to induce him to declare that she 
could not be reconciled to Lord 
Byron. What that was, she never 
disclosed to her husband (so that 
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he never could meet it), though 
when he was in his grave she pub- 
lished Dr. Lushington’s opinion, 
still withholding the statement upon 
which it was founded. But perhaps 
there will be reason to believe that 
if it were not the same as the pre- 
sent, it arose out of misunder- 
standing. 

She now says, as we are told by 
Mrs. Stowe, that she learnt from 
himself that he was living in incest 
with his sister; that she remained 
with him a long time afterwards; 
that he wanted her to connive at 
it, and that as she would not, he 
resolved to be rid of her. 

It is not worth while, we repeat, 
to enter into the question whether 
the deceased wife did state this; 
because, whether she did or did 
not, as it is stated that she did, the 
great question is, if it be trwe. And 
we believe that we can show that it 
is not true; and we can show it by 
the acts, and words, and conduct of 
the wife herself. If, indeed, she ever 
said what. Mrs. Stowe declares that 
she said, she must have forgotten 
the facts, she must have forgotten 
what she herself had written and 
done ; and the person who repeats 
the story has never been at the 
trouble to see. Let us look at the 
undoubted facts of Byron’s life, 
especially as to his sister, and as to 
Jacts known to Lady Byron. 

In 1814, when Byron was en- 
gaged to his future wife, his sister 
(who was several years his senior) 
had been married for some years, 
was living with her husband, and 
was the mother of several children. 
He mentions her, naturally enough, 
in his letters to Murray, just as a 
man would mention his sister, and 
as though Murray was well ac- 
quainted with her. 

Lord Lindsay, in his letters on 
the present subject, has presented 
some remarks upon Byron’s charac- 
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ter made by Sir Walter Scott, in 
a private letter, which deserve at- 
tention. 


T had always a strong attachment to that 
unfortunate, though most richly gifted man, 
because I thought I saw that his virtues (and 
he had many) were his own, and his eccentri- 
cities the result of an irritable temperament, 
which sometimes approached nearly to men- 
tal disease.) Those who are gifted with 
strong nerves, a regular temper, and habitual 
self-command are not perhaps aware how 
much of what they may think virtue they owe 
to constitution; and such are but too severe 
judges of men like Byron, whose mind, like 
a day of alternate storm and sunshine, is 
all dark shades and stray gleams of light, 
instead of the twilight grey which illumi- 
nates happier though less distinguished 
mortals. Ihave some verses written by him 
on his last birthday; they breathe a spirit 
of affection towards his wife, and a desire 
of dying in battle, which seems like an an- 
ticipation of his approaching fate. 

This, as Lord Lindsay remarks, 
is the portraiture of Byron’s cha- 
racter, by a ‘wise, virtuous and 
charitable judge; on the other 
hand, with regard to Miss Mil- 
banke, it is remarkable that Moore, 
who was a keen observer and knew 
something of her, entertained doubts 
as to her capacity for understand- 
ing Lord Byron: 

What I meant in hinting a doubt with 
respect to her did not imply the least 
impeachment of the perfect amiableness 
which the world by common consent allow 
to her, and I only feared that she might 
have been too perfect, too precisely excel- 
lent, too matter-of-fact.a paragon for you 
to coalesce with comfortably, and that a 
person whose perfection hung in more 
easy folds about her, whose brightness was 
softened down by some of ‘those fuir de- 
fects which best conciliate love,’ would have 
stood a better chance with your good nature.! 

Byron himself had the same im- 
pression of her. Writing to Moore 
soon after he says: 

I certainly did not dream that she was 
attached to me, which, it seems, she has 
been. I also thought her of a very cold 


disposition, in which I was also mistaken ;— 


it is a long story, and I won't trouble you 
with it, As to her virtues, &e., you will 


1 Moore's Life of Byron, iii, 208. 
3 Ibid, iii. 117. 
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hear enough of them. It is well that one 
of us has such fame, for there is a sad deficit 
in the morale of that article on my part.? 
towever, there is no doubt that 
yron sincerely esteemed her, and 
there are many passages in his let- 
ters which show a real regard for 
her and a sense of the obligations 
incumbent upon him. He writes in 


his usual playful tone : 


I must, of course, reform—thoroughly 

and seriously. If I can contribute to her 
happiness, I shall secure my own. She is 
so good a person, that—that—in short, I 
wish I was a better.’ 
Now, there is no reason on earth to 
doubt that this was the man’s sin- 
cere feeling at the time. He was, 
be it observed, but a young man; 
he was aware he had been wild; he 
felt a respect for his intended wife ; 
he really felt half-ashamed of him- 
self; he meant to reform, and had 
a sincere intention to endeavour to 
live happily with her. Writing to 
a female friend, he says, ‘I am very 
much in love: she has no fault ex- 
cept being a great deal too good for 
me.’ 4 

On January 2, 1815, Byron was 
married, and he passed the three 
months which ensued, in the coun- 
try, with his wife. After the honey- 
moon he went to her father’s, living 
there two months. It is evident 
from his notes to Moore that, though 
(as naturally would be the case) he 
found country life a little dull and 
his wife’s relations somewhat ‘slow,’ 
yet the newly married couple were 
happy together. Little circum- 
stances show it. When he sends 
Moore a copy of verses, they are 
(the biographer observes) in Lady 
Byron’s handwriting. In March 
he writes : 

I have been very comfortable here ; they 
have been very kind and hospitable, and I 
like them and the place vastly; and I hope 
they will live many happy years. Bell is 
in health and unvaried good humour and 
behaviour. 

2 Ibid. iii. rar. 
5 Ibid. iii. 154, 
UU 
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At the end of March 1815 they 
came to town. In December their 
child was born. In January 1816 
the separation took place, that is to 
say, just a year after their marriage. 

Let it be observed that, after leav- 
ing the country, where Byron and 
his wife had lived very happily, they 
were only together nine months 
before the separation. It is further 
to be observed that his letters 
up to near the end of that period 
bear internal evidence of his liv- 
ing happily with her. They contain 
allusions to her always marked 
with kindness. He alludes to her 
approaching confinement, and an- 
ticipates the happiness of being 
parent. Onthe last day of October he 
mentions her ‘ progress,’ and looks 
forward with evident delight to the 
birth of a child. Moore, who re- 
ceived familiar letters from him con- 
stantly, and knew him so well as to 
be able to discern the first indi- 
cation of anything unpleasant, ob- 
served no such indication until the 
letter of January 5, 1816, announ- 
cing his child’s arrival. Some- 
thing had then occurred, for his 
tone was quite different, and Moore 
observed it. There was an absence, 
Moore detected, of the tone of happi- 
ness which had pervaded his former 
letters. All of a sudden Moore 
is struck with the change. It is 
absolutely false to represent that 
there were any previous indications 
of a mind brooding on guilt. On 
the contrary all is cheerful and 
happy until this sudden cause. 
Just what would happen if some 
unfortunate misunderstanding had 
taken place between Byron and his 
wife. At all events it is clear that 
the matter arose within some short 
space of time. 

Now what were the circumstances 
which occurred at that time? There 
are facts as to Byron’s condition and 
conduct at the time which are be- 
yond a doubt, and which will give 


1 Moore, iii. 211¢ 
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the key to the whole history. A 
few months after he came to town, 
his creditors came upon him. He 
was overwhelmed with pecuniary 
difficulties, and driven to despera- 
tion by the most ignominious 
miseries; there having been (as 
Moore says) no less than eight or 
nine executions in his house during 
the period of a year! Any one can 
conceive the probable effect of this 
upon a man of Byron’s nature. His 


marriage aggravated the position : 


His marriage (from the reputation of his 

wife being an heiress) was at once a signal 
for all the arrears of a long accumulating 
state of embarrassment to explode upon 
him; his door was almost daily beset by 
duns, and his house nine times during the 
year in possession of the bailiffs.’ 
We may easily conceive the annoy- 
ance and vexation all this would 
naturally occasion to Lady Byron. 
And unhappily under this excite- 
ment Byron was led to acts of vio- 
lence which at times looked like 
madness. His biographer mentions 
some; for instance— 

In a fit of vexation and rage, brought on 
by some of these humiliating embarrass- 
ments to which he was almost daily a prey, 
he furiously dashed the watch upon the 


hearth, and ground it to pieces among the 
ashes with the poker.” 


Wecanconjecture without difficulty 
the effect all this was likely to have 


upon his wife. A woman of a cold 
correct temperament, unable _ to 
make allowances, would be inex- 
pressibly revolted by all these ebul- 
litions of violence, and often angry 
altercations would arise betwcen 
them, caused by her coldness and 
his misery—their joint wretched- 
ness, and her just reproaches. A 
quarrel under stch circumstances 
was perfectly natural. 

She consulted Baillieas to wliether 
her husband was sane. And she her- 
self says that she made up her mind 
soon after that if he were so sl 
would never return to him. But while 
that point was undecided she left 


2 Ibid. iii. 2x5. 
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him, as Moore says, with outward 
kindness, inconsistent with any 
knowledge of deep criminality. And 
her explanation of the matter, after 
poor Byron’s death, was in effect 
that he was so eccentric and so vio- 
lent that she thought him mad ; and 
this was true. For Byron, we shall 
see, admitted it at the time ; and 
Lady Byron herself states she said 
so, and thought so, at the time. That 
was her impression, when she left 
him; and she distinctly states that 
she sought the advice of a physi- 
cian on that ground, and that on his 
advice she left her husband. That is 
the effect of what she wrote on the 
above passage in 1830. And we 
should be content to rest our vindi- 
cation of Byron against the horrible 
imputation now. made upon that 
alone. But there is a great deal 
more, and we will show that every- 
thing Lady Byron did and said at the 
time supports the same view. She 
left on the 15th of January. She 
says on the 17th her mother wrote 
to Byron to invite him to her house. 
Could she have had any idea of in- 
cest in her mind at that time? If 
she had entertained such an impres- 
sion, could she have allowed her 
mother to do this? Nay, could 
there have been anything very 
criminal? She says indeed that 
the invitation was sent under the 
impression that he was labouring 
under aberration of mind. She re- 
presents, however, that shortly 
afterwards, on account of reports 
she received, she altered her im- 
pression of lunacy, and then she 
says she was resolved that if he 
were sane, nothing could induce her 
to return to her husband. Then 
she causes, she says, inquiries as to 
his sanity, and being satisfied that 
the notion of insanity was a delu- 
sion, she resolved to take measures 
‘to secure herself from being ever 
again placed in his power.’ And 
‘conformably with this resolution,’ 


1 Moore, iii. 205. 
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she says, on the znd February her 
father wrote to propose the perma- 
nent separation. Thus it results 
from her statement most clear] 
that she arrived at a resolution for 
a permanent separation within a few 
days of her leaving her husband 
apparently on the most kind and 
affectionate terms, and that this 
resolution was arrived at upon the 
ground of conduct which she had 
taken for insanity. Does not this 
point to violence rather than to cri- 
minality ? 

Everything said at the time by 
either of them confirms this view. 
Lord Byron himself writes at the 
time : 

My circumstances have been and are 
in a state of great confusion; my health 
has been a good deal disordered, and my 
mind ill at ease for a long period. Such 
are the causes (I do not say excuses) which 
have frequently driven me into excess, and 
disqualified my temper for comfort. Some- 
thing also may be attributed to the strange 
and desultory habits, which becoming my 
own master at an early age, and scrambling 
about over and through the world, may have 
induced. I still, however, think that if I had 
had had a fair chance, by being placed in 
even a tolerable position, I might have gone 
on fairly, &c.' 

And again, his biographer says : 


He invariably spoke of her with kindness 
and regret, imputing the course she had 
taken in leaving him not to herself but to 
others, and assigning whatever little share 
of blame he would allow her to bear in the 
transaction to the simple and doubtless 
true cause—her not at once understanding 
him. ‘There is no doubt’ (he would some- 
times say) ‘that she did really believe I was 
mad,’? 

Now, this being his account of 
the matter at the time, which was 
quite consistent with all the known 
undoubted facts of the case and 
the natural inferences therefrom— 
it was also, as we have seen, quite 
consistent with hers; that is, her 
statement in answer to Moore’s bio- 
graphy, fourteen years afterwards, 
in 1830. The whole of her state- 
ments are absolutely inconsistent 


* Thid. iii. 287. 
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with the story she is said to have 
set up towards the end of her life, 
and quite consistent with and en- 
tirely support Byron’s account of 
the matter. She says: 


The facts are :—I left London for Kirkby 
Mallory, the residence of my father and 
mother, on the 15th January 1816. Lord 
Byron had expressed to me in writing (Jan. 
6) his absolute desire that I should leave 
London on the earliest day that I could 
conveniently fix. It was not safe for me 
to undertake the fatigue of a journey sooner 
than the rsth. Previously tomy departure 
it had been strongly impressed upon my 
mind that Lord Byron was under the in- 
fluence of insanity. ,This opinion was de- 
rived in a great degree from the communi- 
cations made to me by his zearest relatives? 
and personal attendant. It was even re- 
presented to me that he was in danger of 
destroying himself. With the concurrence 
of his family, I consulted Dr. Baillie as a 
friend on the 8th January respecting this 
supposed malady. On acquainting him 
with the state of the case and with Lord 
Byron’s desire that I should leave London, 
Dr. Baillie thought that my absence might 
be advisable as an experiment, assuming 
the fact of mental derangement, for Dr. 
Baillie, not having had access to Lord Byron, 
could not pronounce a positive opinion on 
that point. 

Under these impressions I left London, 
determined to follow the advice given by 
Dr. Baillie. Whatever might have been the 
nature of Lord Byron's conduct towards 
me from the time of my marriage, yet, 
supposing him to be in a state of mental 
derangement, it was not for me, nor for any 
person of common humanity, to manifest at 
that moment a sense of injury. 

On the day of my departure, and again 
on my arrival at Kirkby, I wrote to Lord 
Byron in a kind and cheerful tone, accord- 
ing to those medical directions. 

When I arrived at Kirkby my parents 
were unacquainted with the existence of 
any causes likely to destroy my prospects 
of happiness; and when I communicated to 
them the opinion which had been formed 
concerning Lord Byron’s state of mind, 
they were most anxious to promote his 
restoration by every means in their power. 


Here it will be observed that this 
was language clearly incompatible 
with the notion of any immorality 
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such as has been suggested. Ob- 
viously, as the whole tenor of her 
statement implies, it was violence, 
—irrational and excessive violence 
she relied upon as indicating in- 
sanity—and this tallies exactly with 
all Byron said shortly afterwards : 
‘I have no doubt she really did 
think I was mad.’ Here, at the 
time, we find both parties agreed, 
and we may safely take it then as 
a fact that at the time Lady Byron’s 
impression was that of insanity, 
arising from irrational violence. 
They assured those relations who were 
with him in London that they would de- 


vote their whole care and attention to his 
malady. 


Be it observed that at that time 
Lord Byron had no relation with 
him but his half-sister—the very 
woman with whom this iniquity is 
now imputed—and /nowiny this, 
Lady Byron, evidently without 
suggesting anything of immo- 
rality, allows her parents to write 
to that very woman in terms of 
confidential intercourse as to the 
state of her brother’s health! And 
suggesting that he should visit 
them! Is all this consistent with 
the notion of any great immorality ? 


With these intentions my mother wrote 
on the 17th January to Lord Byron, in- 
viting him to Kirkby. 

He did not go, and it is said if he 
had he would havebeen put under re- 
straint—just the course which might 
be taken with a man driven to de- 
speration by temporary excitement, 
and just the course also which has 
often been taken by relatives to 
prevent a man from making away 
with his property. Byron after- 
wards suspected that this was the 
object. Did he suspect it at the 
time? Did he write in a sarcastic 
tone betraying his suspicion ? What 
was his reply? We know not; it 


1 What ‘nearest’ relatives? Byron had none but his half-sister, who at that time was 
with him, and whom Lady Byron was thus confidentially consulting at the time. 
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was suppressed. Lady Byron states 
the invitation, and says not a word 
as to the answer, or the result. Was 
there no answer? Anyhow he did 
not go, and the next letter he re- 
ceived was one from the lady’s 
father, dictating a permanent sepa- 
ration. Something had evidently 
occurred to produce a hostile feeling 
on their part. Lady Byron, how- 
ever, proceeds with an evident en- 
deayour to explain this,— 


The accounts given me after I left Lord 
Byron by the persons in constant intercourse 
with him, added to those doubts which had 
before occurred to my own mind as to the 
reality of the alleged disease, and the re- 
ports of ,his medical attendant, were far 
from establishing the existence of anything 
like lunacy.) Under this uncertainty, I 
deemed it“tight to communicate to my 
parents that if I were to consider Lord 
Byron’s conduct as that of a person of 
sound mind, nothing could induce me to 
return to him. 

It therefore appeared expedient beth to 
them and myself to consult the ablest ad- 
visers. For that object, and also to obtain 
still further information respecting the ap- 
pearances which seemed to indicate mental 
derangement, my mother determined to go 
up to London. 

My mother was empowered by me to take 
legal opinions on a written statement of 
mine, though I had then reasons for re- 
serving a part of the case from the know- 
ledge even of my father and mother. 

Being convinced by the result of these 

inquiries, and by the tenor of Lord Byron’s 
proceedings, that the notion of insanity 
was an illusion, I no longer hesitated to 
authorise such measures as were necessary 
to secure me from being ever again placed in 
his power. 
This again clearly points to violence 
towards her, not immorality with 
any one else. And yet it clearly in- 
cludes the whole case, for she speaks 
of it as a resolution founded on 
what was known to herself, it was 
her own resolution grounded on 
what she knew and all she knew 
—not to place herself again in his 
power. 

Conformably with this resolution, my 


father wrote to him on the 2nd February, 
to propose an amicable separation. 


So that the resolution come to 
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by her, and communicated to Lord 
Byron as final and irreversible was 
formed upon the ground of certain 
conduct on his part which had been 
taken all the time to be the result 
of insanity, but which, assuming 
sanity, was deemed unpardonable. 
Lady Byron proceeds in her state- 
ment : 

Lord Byron at first rejected this proposal 
[for an amicable settlement], but when it 
was distinctly notified to him that if he 
persisted in his refusal, recourse must be 
had to legal measures, he agreed to sign a 
deed of separation. 


This was evidently meant to con- 
vey that he agreed from dread of 
disclosure, and perhaps it was; 
not, however, dread of disclosures 
of anything of the kind now 
imputed, but of that violence 
which she herself says she had 
ascribed to insanity, and which Dr. 
Lushington had told her was suffi- 
cient to justify a separation. No 
doubt Lord Byron was conscious of 
that, and therefore felt that to 
prevent unpleasant exposure, he 
must submit to a separation, And 
so it took place. (But the real 
question, as Lady Byron knew well 
when she wrote the statement, was 
not whether there were legal 
grounds to justify a separation, but 
whether there were moral grounds 
to justify a refusal of reconciliation. 
She herself declares that that emi- 
nent civilian, Dr. Lushington, took 
that view, and that he at first was 
of opinion on her own written state- 
ment of the case, that there were 
not sufficient grounds to refuse a 
reconciliation, and that a reconcilia- 
tion ought to take place, and that 
she only induced him to alter his 
opinion by some secret statement 
made to him, different from what: 
she had submitted to him in writing. ' 
This is the vital point of the case, 
and we beg close attention to it. 
There is here a remarkable want of 
candour in Lady Byron’s statement, 
which will appear when it is com- 
pared with Dr. Lushington’s. Her 
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own statement represents her acting 
on advice given on her written state- 
ment. It is this: 


It appeared expedient to consult the ablest 
advisers. For this object my mother deter- 
mined to go to London. She was empowered 
by me to take legal opinions on a written 
statement of mine, though I had then 
reasons for reserving a part of the case 
from the knowledge even of my father and 
mother. Being convinced of the result of 
these inquiries, I no longer hesitated, &c. 


So that according to this statement 
it would appear that the separation 
was resolved on upon advice taken 
on the written statement. This was 
not so; for, in the first place, 
it appears that assuming sanity in 
her husband she had already re- 
solved that nothing should induce 
her to return to him, and had told 
her parents so. And in the next 
place, upon that written statement 
of the case—which she implies 
contained the whole facts—she 
says she had then reasons for re- 
serving a part of the case from the 
knowledge even of her parents, and 
mentions that as the reason why it 
was put in writing (no doubt sealed 
up)—upon that written statement 
Dr. Lushington was of opinion that 
there ought to be a reconciliation ; 
and then she went and saw him, 
and made some further statement 
to him, upon which he altered his 
opinion.! 

Dr. Lushington, at Lady Byron’s 
request, afterwards wrote this : 

I can rely upon the accuracy of my 
memory for the following statement. Iwas 
originally consulted by Lady Noel [her 
mother] on your behalf, whilst you were in 
the country. The circumstances detailed 
by her were suchas justified the separation, 
but were not of that aggravated character as 
to render such a measure indispensable. On 
Lady Noel’s representation, I deemed a 
reconciliation with Lord Byron practicable. 
When you came to town, in about a fortnight 
after my first interview with Lady Noel, I 


was for the first time informed by you of 
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facts utterly unknown, as I have no doubt, 
to Sir Ralph and Lady Noel. On receiving 
this additional information, my opinion was 
entirely changed: I considered a reconcilia- 
tion impossible, and declared my opinion.? 


That is, of course, assuming the 
facts stated by Lady Byron to be 
true. For it is a trite saying that 
the opinion depends upon the case. 
And the facts were then stated by 
Lady Byron behind her husband’s 
back, after (as her letter will show) 
a determination on her part never 
to go back to him ; and when, there- 
fore, she had the greatest interest 
in stating facts which could justify 
such a course on her part; and 
above all, it was an ex parte state- 
ment, which he had no opportunity 
of meeting and disproving; which 
her counsel took upon her showing, 
and which might have been wholly 
unfounded. 

What it was she told Dr. Lush- 
ington she never would tell her 
husband. Again and again he de- 
manded to know the real reason of 
the refusal of all reconciliation, but 
she never would tell him. It is pre- 
tended by her defenders that this 
was out of regard for him. ‘Generous 
reticence,’ forsooth! There was no 
such reticence. As Lord Lindsay 
says: 


The fact recently stated by Mr. Trench 
(at variance with what has hitherto been 
understood), that Lady Byron imparted her 
secret to many persons at different periods 
of her life, confirms the impression that it 
could not have been of the aggravated 
nature now supposed. Nor in that case 
can it be imagined that Lady Byron would 
have sanctioned the suppression of her hus- 
band’s posthumousand justificatory memoir, 
thus destroying his only means of defence 
in case the charge at present made should 
be divulged. 


jut she never let her husband 
know what her charge was, pro- 
bably because she knew it rested 
only on her construction of things 


? What it was she thus told Dr. Lushington, she neve: pretended or said that she had 
let her hushand know. 


? Letter of Dr. Lushington, Jan. 1830. 
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he had let fall in some wild mood, 
and which he might have explained. 
At all events, she never ventured to 
assert that she had let him know 
what it was. Upon this subject a 
most interesting statement has 
just been published by Mr. Murray,! 
which we are sure he will allow us 
to extract: 

The following document was drawn up 
by Lord Byron in August, 1817, while Mr, 
Hobhouse was staying with him at La 
Mira, near Venice, and given to Mr. Mat- 
thew Gregory Lewis for circulation among 
friends in England. It was found amongst 
Mr. Lewis’s papers after his death, and is 
now in the possession of Mr. Murray. 
The document speaks for itself sufficiently 
to need no comment on our part:— 

‘It has been intimated to me, that the 
persons understood to be the legal advisers 
of Lady Byron, have declared “ their lips 
to be sealed up” on the cause of the sepa- 
ration between her and myself. If their 
lips are sealed up, they are not sealed up by 
me, and the greatest favour they can confer 
upon me will beto openthem. From the 
first hour in which I was apprised of the in- 
tentions of the Noel family to the last com- 
munication between Lady Byron and myself 
in the character of wife and husband (a 
period of some months) I called repeatedly 
and in vain for a statement of her or their 
charges, and it was chiefly in consequence of 
Lady Byron’s claiming (in a letter still ex- 
isting) a promise on my part to consent to a 
separation if such was really her wish, that I 
consented at all; this claim and the exas- 
perating and inexpiable manner in which 
their object was pursued, which rendered 
it next to an impossibility that two persons 
so divided could ever be re-united, induced 
me, reluctantly then, and repentantly still, 
to sign the deed, which I shall be happy— 
most happy—to cancel, and go before any 
tribunal which may discuss the business in 
the most public manner. 

‘Mr. Hobhouse made this proposition 
on my part, viz., to abrogate all prior in- 
tentions—and go into Court—the very day 
before the separation was signed, and it 
was declined by the other party, as also the 
publication of the correspondence during 
the previous discussion. Those propositions 
I beg here to repeat, and to call upon her 
and hers to say their worst, pledging my- 
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self to meet their allecations—whatever 
they may be—and only too happy to be 
informed at last of their real nature. 
(Signed) ‘ Byron. 
‘ August 9, 1817. 


‘P.S. I have been, and am now, utterly 
ignorant of what description her allegations, 
charges, or whatever name they may have 
assumed, are; and am as little aware for 
what purpose they have been kept back— 
unless it was to sanction the most infa- 
mous calumunies by silence. 

(Signed) 

‘La Mira, near Venice.’ 


‘ Byron. 


Now be it observed, that this was 
written with the knowledge of 
Hobhouse, a man of high honour, 
and Byron’s most intimate friend, 
and well acquainted with his con- 
nections and his life; and was placed 
in the hands of a friend for circu- 
lation, and was circulated; and it 
is impossible to believe that if it 
were untrue, it would not have eli- 
cited some contradiction. But it 
was not contradicted, and in Lady 
Byron’s statements, she never ven- 
tured to say that she had let her 
husband know the charge she made 
against him behind his back. Yet 
she was not silent to others. 

The facts stated in Moore’s Life 
of Byron and Lady Byron’s letters 
and statements to Lady Anne Bar- 
nard, show that there was no reti- 
cence. ‘ For years she had been 
blackening her husband’s character 
among her friends. From the 
time of the separation down to 
the publication of Moore’s life of 
her husband, such had been her 
course) There was no regard for 
his memory, for she published Dr. 
Lushington’s letter, which she knew 
would have the effect of fixing a 
stigma upon his memory by sug- 
gesting the impression of something 
very serious, although it was an 
opinion founded on her own secret, 
ex parte statement. Was there 


1 In the first number of the Academy, a literary periodical which gives great promise 
of excellence, and which could not have been more appropriately opened than by this 
most interesting communication. 
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ever a course taken more cruelly 
unjust? She publishes to the 
world an opinion of counsel darken- 
ing her husband’s character for 
ever, and conceals the statements 
upon which it was obtained. If she 
chose to put forth the one, she was 
bound to present the other. She 
had concealed from her husband the 
charge against him: he was dead, 
and could not defend himself. She 
suppressed his account of the mat- 
ter, and publishes an opinion ob- 
tained against him, concealing the 
statement upon which she had ob- 
tained it. That concealment could 
not have been out of regard for 
him or for his character. Was 
it because she was conscious that 
the statements she had made might 
possibly admit of disproof? But 
what were they? Did they com- 


prise the foul charge now sug- 
gested ? And whatif they did? It 
was only an accusation; and what 
is the worth of an accusation behind 
the back of the party accused, and 


kept secret from him? As Lord 
Lindsay says : 

Much anxicty has been expressed that 
Dr. Lushington should speak on the sub- 
ject of Lady Byron’s application to him for 
advice in 1816. But he could reveal no- 
thing to convict Byron, for if, even as- 
suming the extreme possibility, Lady Byron 
had actually made such a charge against 
her husband, Dr. Lushington could have 
passed no judgment upon an ex parte state- 
ment, the accused party—more correctly, 
parties—being unheard. Were it other- 
wise, were households liable to be broken 
up on advice tendered secretly upon faith 
given to such allegations, how many homes 
would be desolated! I have never dis- 
guised my belief that Byron was hardly 
used in being denied a categorical answer 
to his righttul demand—Why have you 
cast me off? We have now seen the con- 
sequences of this reticence. But Lord 
Wentworth’s statement and the conclusions 
derivable from the length and breadth of 
Lady Anne Barnard’s evidence negative 
the idea that Lady Byron could have enter- 
tained the idea when she consulted Dr. 
Lushington, while most assuredly his ad- 
vice must have proceeded on considerations 
not unjust to any party. Every one appears 
to take it for granted that if Lady Byron 
asserted such a charge, whether to Dr, 
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Lushington or to her friends subsequently, 
the charge must be true; whereas her asser- 
tion would amount merely to that of her 
own belief; such ex parte affirmation, and 
a fortiori in a matter so incredible, being 
wholly without weight in condemnation 
while unconfronted with the defence of the 
accused party. And the charge here is not 
against Byron only, but Mrs. Leigh ! 


Nothing can be more true or more 
just. Accusation is not evidence. 
And a secret accusation, an accusa- 
tion kept secret from the parties 
implicated, and who might have 
been able to disprove it conclusively : 
what is the worth of it, except, 
indeed, to suggest that the very 
concealment of it showed a con- 
sciousness of its weakness, and a 
dread of disproof ? 

Was the accusation that of the 
supposed incest? If it was not, we 
suppose few persons would doubt 
that her subsequent story (if she 
told it as Mrs. Stowe says) was an 
afterthought or an hallucination. If 
it was, then what are we to think 
of its truth, when we recall the fact 
which appears upon her own state- 
ment, that she was at that very 
time in close and confidential inter- 
course with the very sister with 
whom (it is suggested she knew) 
the alleged incest was committed ? 
Most likely what she told Dr. 
Lushington was some exaggerated 
representation of expressions which 
had shocked her, as blasphemous 
or immoral, and had fancied were 
meant to corrupt her principles, or 
might endanger the education of her 
child when it grew up. And this 
theory would tally with the tenor of 
her letter to Lady Barnard, and also 
with some fragments of the loose 
and blundering recollections of Mrs. 
Stowe. 

However, let us now see what 
account Lady Byron gave to her 
private friends as to the causes of 
the separation. She was not silent 
to them, though she was to her hus- 
band. Lord Lindsay says: 


The late Lady Anne Barnard, who died 
in 1825, had known the late Lady Byron 
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from infancy, and took a warm interest 
in her, holding Lord Byron in corre- 
sponding repugnance, not to say prejudice, 
in consequence of what she believed to be 
his harsh and cruel treatment of her young 
friend. I transcribe the following passages, 
and a letter from Lady Byron herself 
(written in 1818) from ricordi, or private 
family memoirs, in Lady Anne’s autograph, 
now before me: 

The separation of Lord and Lady Byron 
astonished the world, which believed him a 
reformed man as to his habits, and a be- 
calmed man as to his remorses. He had 
written nothing that appeared after his 
marriage till the famous ‘ Fare thee well,’ 
which had the power of compelling those to 
pity the writer who were not well aware 
that he was not the unhappy person he 
affected to be. Lady Byron’s misery was 
whispered soon after her marriage, and his 
jll-usage ; but no word transpired, no sign 
escaped from her. She gave birth shortly 
to a daughter, and when she went as soon 
as she was recovered on a visit to her 
father’s, taking her little Ada with her, no 
one knew that it was to return to her lord 
no more. At that period a severe fit of 
illness had confined me to bed for two 
months. I heard of Lady Byron’s distress ; 
of the pains he took to give a harsh im- 
pression of her character to the world. I 
wrote to her, and entreated her to come and 
let me see and hear her, if she conceived my 
sympathy or counsel could be any comfort 
to her. She came—but what a tale was 
unfolded by this interesting young creature 
who had so fondly hoped to have made a 
young man of genius and romance (as she 
supposed) happy! 

They had not been an hour in the car- 
riage which conyeyed them from the church 
when, breaking into a malignant sneer, 
‘Oh! what a dupe you have been to 
your imagination, How is it possible a 
woman of your sense could form the 
wild hope of reforming me? Many are 
the tears you will have to shed ere that plan 
is accomplished. It is enough for me that 
you are my wife for me to hate you; if you 
were the wife of any other man I own you 
might have charms,’ &c. I, who listened, 
was astonished. ‘How could you go on 
after this,’ said I, ‘my dear? Why did you 
not return to your father's?’ ‘Because I 
had not a conception he was in earnest; 
because I reckoned it a bad jest, and told 
him so,—that my opinions of him were very 
different from his of himself, otherwise he 
would not find me by his side’— 


Observe how entirely her impres- 
sions at the time agreed with the 
view we have suggested. 
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—‘He laughed it over when he saw me 
appear hurt, and I forgot what had passed 
till forced to remember it. I believe he 
was pleased with me, too, for a little while. 
I suppose it had escaped his memory that I 
was his wife.’ 


Here it is to be observed that 
even this account, influenced as it is, 
admits that for some period they 
were happy. 


But she described the happiness they en- 


joyed to have been unequal and perturbed. 


Her situation in a short time might have 
entitled her to some tenderness, but she 
made no claim on him for any. He some- 
times reproached her for the motives that 
had induced her to marry him—all was 
‘vanity, the vanity of Miss Milbanke carry- 
ing the point of reforming Lord Byron! 
He always knew her inducements; her 
pride shut her eyes to his; he wished to 
build up his character and his fortunes; 
both were somewhat deranged; she had a 
high name, and would have a fortune worth 
his attention,—let her look to that for his 
motives!’ ‘0O, Byron, Byron,’ she said, 
‘how you desolate me!’ He would then 
accuse himself of being mad, and throw 
himself on the ground in a frenzy, which 
she believed was affected to conceal the 
coldness and malignity of his heart—an 
affectation which at that time never failed 
to meet with the tenderest commiseration. 

This, it is to be observed, was 
some time after the marriage, and 
when the causes of excitement had 
occurred ; and it quite confirms the 
view already suggested, that violence 
was the real cause of the rupture, 
while, in the vague passage that 
follows, it will be seen what ‘ impli- 
cations’ were raised from his wild 
and excited language : 

I could find by some implications, not fol- 
lowed up by me, lest she might have con- 
demned herself afterwards for her invo- 
luntary disclosures, that he soon attempted 
to corrupt her principles, both with respect 
to her own conduct and her latitude for his. 
She saw the precipice on which she stood, 


and kept his sister with her as much as 
possible. 


We beg our readers to observe 
these last words. Writing as to 
the cause of separation, writing of 
her grievances and describing them, 
after it was all over, after she had 
known the worst, she says, ‘I kept 
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his sister with me as much as possible.’ 
As Lord Lindsay observes : 


It is the province of your readers and of 
the world at large to judge between the two 
testimonies now before them—Lady Byron's 
in 1816 and 1818, and that put forward in 
1869 by Mrs. B. Stowe, as communicated by 
ial By ron thirteen years ago. 


Lady Anne Barnard proceeds to 
give Lady Byron’s account of her 
husband’s conduct, at the period 
just before the separation ; and any 
one will see that there was no desir 
to spare him, and that it quite con- 
firms the view we have presented, 
as that which Lady Byron gave at 
the time: 


He returned in the evenings from the 
haunts of vice, where he made her under- 
stand he had been, with manners so pro- 
fligate! ‘O, the wretch!’ said I, ‘and had 
he no moments of remorse?’ ‘Sometimes 
he appeared to have them. One night, 
coming home from one of his lawless parties, 
he saw me so indignantly collected, and 
bearing all with such a determined calm- 
ness, that a rush of remorse seemed to come 
over him; he called himself a monster, 
though his sister was present, and threw 
himself in agony at my feet. “I could not 
—no—I could forgive him such in- 
juries. He had lost me for ever!” As- 
tonished at the return of virtue, my tears, 
I believe, flowed over his face, and I said, 
“ Byron, all is forgotten; never, never shall 
you hear of it more!” He started up, and, 
folding his arms while he looked at me, 
burst into laughter. ‘‘What do you mean ?” 
said I, ‘ Only a philosophical experiment, 
that’s all,” said he; “I wished to ascertain 
the value of your resolutions.”’ I need not 
say more of this prince of duplicity, except 
that varied were his methods of rendering 
her wretched, even to the last. When her 
lovely little child was born, and it was laid 
besides its mother on the bed, and he was 
informed ‘he might see his daughter,’ after 
gazing at it with an exulting smile, this was 
the ejaculation that broke from him, ‘Oh! 
what an implement of torture have I ac- 
quired in you!’ Such he rendered it by 
his eyes and manner, keeping her in a per- 
petual alarm for its safety when in his pre- 
sence. All this reads madder than I believe 
he was ; but she had not then made up her 
mind to disbelieve his pretended insanity, 
and conceived it best to intrust her secret 
with the excellent Dr. Baillie, telling him all 
that seemed to regard the state of her hus- 
band’s mind, and letting his advice regulate 


not 
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her conduct. 


Baillie doubted of his de- 
rangement, but, as he did not reckon his 
own opinion infallible, he wished her to take 
precautions as if her husband was so. He 
recommended her going to the country, but 
to give him no suspicion of her intevtions 
of remaining there, and fora short time to 
show no coldness in her letters till she could 
better ascertain his state. She went—re- 
gretting, as she told me, to wear any sem- 
blance but the truth. A short time dis- 
closed the story to the world. He acted 
the part of a man driven to despair by her 
inflexible resentment and by tie arts of a 
governess (once a servant in the family) 
who hated him. I will give you [pro- 
ceeds Lady Anne] a few paragraphs tran- 
scribed from one of Lady Byron’s own let- 
ters tome. It is sorrowful to think that 
in a very little time this young and amiable 
creature, wise, patient, and feeling, will have 
her character mistaken by every one who 
reads Byron’s works. To rescue her from 
this I have preserved her letters, and when 
she afterwards expressed a fear that any- 
thing of her writing should ever full into 
hands to injure him (I suppose she meant 
by publication) I safely assured her that it 
never should. But here this letter shall be 
placed, a sacred record in her favour, un- 
known to herself. 


Lord Lindsay observes upon this: 


Lady Anne’s narrative and Lady Byron’s 


letter, taken in combination, prove that, 
charming, admirable, and, let me add, 


practical, as Lady Byron was, she was, by 
her own testimony now before your re aders, 
the last woman living that could have 
understood or shaped such a man as Byron 
into the being she wished to see him. 
It is impossible for any one who con- 
templates Byron’s character and hers by 
the light of the present evidence not 
to see- that her tendency was to take 
everything he said au pied de la lettre, 
no middle ground being allowed between 
the suspicion of absolute insanity and the 
assumption of absolute wickedness. I have 
neither time nor space to carry this observa- 
tion into detail; but we all know how much 
depends on the way in which a thing is 
said—words which, read or repeated, sound 
brutal may have had a different intention 
when spoken. Have none of us, moreover, 
witnessed the mischievous and perverse de- 
light with which men of wit and easy 
morals indulge themselves in puzzling and 
mystifying those whom they accuse (un- 
justly it may be) of precis sion? The ‘n, in re- 
gard to the disquisition on marriage, whic! 

Lady Byron supposed was an attempt to 
corrupt her principles, can any one seriously 
suppose that, whatever Byron might say in 
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defence of cavalieri serventi in Italy, he 
wished his wife to provide him with such 
a substitute in England? And yet this 
she seems to have believed! Let not the 
reader misconceive me because I mark gra- 
dations of blame where all is blamable: 
and let the English mind assert its good 
sense and the spirit of fair interpretation 
which always accompanies that virtue, and 
give Byron credit for not having been the 
malignant demon which certain critics have 
pronounced him, 


All this is eminently sensible. 
Lord Lindsay justly adds: 


A man for whom Walter Scott, that wise 
observer and good man, felt ‘ strong attach- 
ment’ cannot but have had much good in 
him. It was in proof of this, and in sug- 
gestion that Lady Byron’s original impres- 
sions were the true ones, that I adduced 
Sir Walter’s testimony. There was a way- 
wardness in Byron’s mind, a tinge, not 
merely of that ‘madness’ which is so 
nearly allied to ‘ great wit,’ but of here- 
ditary ‘melancholy,’ which ran, like a 
subtle poison, through all its mazes, and 
broke out alternately in self-accusation, en- 
hanced (as in many such cases) by the plea- 
sure of producing a sensation, and in a grim, 
if not ferocious and (so to say) freakish mer- 
riment, the very reverse of romance and 
enthusiasm while it lasted, that may well 
have amazed, terrified, and disenchanted a 
young and inexperienced, although noble- 
spirited, woman like Lady Byron. This 
last consideration, the morbid tinge which, 
not amounting to insanity proper, renders 
such men liable to abnormal conditions of 
temper and conduct, subjecting them to un- 
merited constructions, coupled with those 
already urged, may seriously modify any 
conclusion come to from Lady Anne’s nar- 
rative, and even induce compassion for him 
who was, in the long run, the more suffer- 
ing of the two victims. Lady Byron al- 
lowed to Lady Anne that their happiness 
during their life in common, although un- 
equal and perturbed, still was happiness. 
Byron says the same. She was wrong in 
supposing that, deeply wounded as he was 
by her withdrawal from him (and not with- 
out cause so far as her silence was con- 
cerned), he did not love her. A comparison 
of the ‘Fare thee well,’ with the lines ad- 
dressed to the woman to whom he imputed 
her alienation establishes the distinction 
which he at first drew between her biassed 
and her native feelings. Afterwards, when 
convinced that the rejection was absolute, 
his heart was an eternal battle-field between 
bitterness towards her and tenderness, ren- 
dering it, like a blasted planet, a spectacle 
for angels to pity. 
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And now for Lady Byron’s own 
letter. Let the reader observe the 


tone and spirit in which it is writ- 
ten : 


I am a very incompetent judge of the 
impression which the last canto of Childe 
Harold may produce on the minds of in- 
different readers. It contains the usual 
trace of a conscience restlessly awake, 
though his object has been too long to 
aggravate its burden, as if it could thus be 
oppressed into eternal stupor. I will hope, 
as you do, that it survives for his ultimate 
good. It was the acuteness of his remorse, 
impenitent in its character, which so long 
seemed to demand from my compassion to 
spare every semblance of reproach, every 
look of grief, which might have said to his 
conscience, ‘ You have made me wretched.’ 
I am decidedly of opinion that he is re- 
sponsible. He has wished to be thought 
partially deranged, or on the brink of it, 
to perplex observers and prevent them from 
tracing effects to their real causes through 
all the intricacies of his conduct. I was, 
as I told you, at one time the dupe of his 
acted insanity, and clung to the former de- 
lusions in regard to the motives that con- 
cerned me personally till the whole system 
was laid bare. He is the absolute monarch 
of words, and uses them, as Buonaparte did 
lives, for conquest, without more regard to 
their intrinsic value, considering them only 
as ciphers which must derive all their im- 
port from the situation in which he places 
them and the ends to which he adapts them 
with such consummate skill. Why, then, 
you will say, does he not employ them to 
give a better colour to his own character ? 
Because he is too good an actor to over-act, 
or to assume a moral garb which it would 
be easy to strip off. In regard to his 
poetry, egotism 1s the vital principle of his 
imagination, which it is difficult for him to 
kindle on any subject with which his own 
character and interests are not identified ; 
but by the introduction of fictitious inci- 
dents, by change of scene or time, he has 
enveloped his poetical disclosures in a 
system impenetrable except to a very few, 
and his constant desire of creating a sensa- 
tion makes him not averse to be the object 
of wonder and curiosity, even though ac- 
companied by some dark and vague suspi- 
cions. Nothing has contributed more to 
the misunderstanding of his real character 
than the lonely grandeur in which he 
shrouds it, and his affectation of being 
above mankind, when he exists almost in 
their voice. The romance of his senti- 
ments is another feature of this mask of 
state. I know no one more habitually 
destitute of that enthusiasm he so beauti- 
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fully expresses, and to which he can work 
up his fancy chiefly by contagion. I had 
heard he was the best of brothers, the most 
generous of friends, and I thought such 
feelings only required to be warmed and 
cherished into more diffusive benevolence. 
Though these opinions are eradicated, and 
could never return but with the decay of 
my memory, you will not wonder if there 
are still moments when the association of 
feelings which arose from them soften and 
sadden my thoughts. 


But I have not thanked you, dearest 
Lady Anne, for your kindness in regard to 
a principal object—that of rectifying false 
impressions. I trust you understand my 
wishes, which never were to injure Lord 
Byron in any way; for, though he would 
not suffer me to remain his wife, he cannot 
prevent me from continuing his friend ; 
and it was from considering myself as such 
that I silenced the accusations by which 
my own conduct might have been more 
fully justified. It is not necessary to speak 
ill of his heart in general; it is sufficient 
that to me it was hard and impenetrable— 
that my own must have been broken before 
his could have been touched. I would 
rather represent this as my misfortune than 
as his guilt; but, surely, that misfortune is 
not to be made my crime! Such are my 
feelings ; you will judge how to act. His 
allusions to me in Childe Harold are cruel 
and cold, but with such a semblance as to 
make me appear so, and to attract all sym- 
pathy to himself. It is said in this poem 
that hatred of him will be taught as a 
lesson to his child. I might appeal to all 
who have ever heard me speak of him, and 
still more to my own heart, to witness that 
there has been no moment when I have 
remembered injury otherwise than affec- 
tionately and sorrowfully. It is not my 
duty to give way to hopeless and wholly 
unrequited affection ; but, so long as I live, 
my chief struggle will probably be not to 
remember him too kindly. Ido not seek 
the sympathy of the world, but I wish to 
be known by those whose opinion is valu- 
able and whose kindness is dear to me. 
Among such, my dear Lady Anne, you will 
ever be remembered by your truly affec- 
tionate A. Byron. 


It is impossible to read these lines 
without feeling deep sympathy for 
the position of this unhappy lady, 
a position in which it is evident 
affection for her husband still strug- 
gled with a kind of moral necessity 
to exaggerate his wayward wildness 
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into depravity in order to vindicate 
herself from the imputation of re- 
lentless obduracy. But it will be 
observed that throughout, there 
are traces of her having misunder- 
stood him, through confounding his 
poetical portraitures with his per- 
sonal character, and mistaking his 
language about them. And this— 
with the unhappy violence we have 
mentioned—we believe to have been 
at the root of the whole matter. 

Such, however, were the repre- 
sentations made by Lady Byron to 
her friends, which of course soon 
became known, and excited against 
her husband that storm and tem- 
pest of execration under which he 
left England never to return. 

It has been seen that after Lady 
Byron left him she wrote repeatedly 
to Mrs. Leigh—then staying with 
Byron. And it will now be shown 
that she continued to correspond 
with Mrs. Leigh, and with Byron 
through her, to the end of their 
lives. It is agreed on all hands 
that Mrs. Leigh was with Byron 
when the separation occurred, and 
it should seem she had been sent 
for in the hope of arranging the 
unhappy matter. She, therefore, 
must have been the relative to whom 
Lady Byron wrote after she had left 
him, to ascertain his state, and we 
should think this fact decisive as to 
the falsehood of the present charge. 

Indisputably, Lady Byron commu- 
nicated with Lord Byron, and he with 
her, through his sister; for in March 
1821, we find that in a letter to her, 
he writes: ‘I have received your mes- 
sage through my sister's letter about 
English security,’ &c.! So in 1820, 
Byron says, writing to Murray: 
‘Pray tell Mrs. Leigh to request 
Lady Byron to urge on the transfer,’ 
&c.,? so that the two ladies were on 
terms of apparent amity soon after 
the separation. It is evident that 
Byron from time to time wrote to 
his wife. It has been suggested 


2 Ibid. iv. 286. 
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that he wrote letters which were 
not sent. But this he himself ex- 
plains, with reference to a letter 
written ‘to the care of Mrs. Leigh :’ 
the explanation is that his letters to 
his wife were left unnoticed. And of 
this there is positive proof. Thus 
he writes to Murray: ‘You do not 
mention a large letter addressed to 
your care for Lady Byron from me 
two months ago. Pray tell me was 
this letter received and forwarded.’! 
There can be no doubt that it was, 
and that it was left wnnoticed. And 
here we must notice a matter to 
which we beg attention. 

There is a most touching letter 
of Byron’s to Lady Byron, ad- 
dressed ‘To the care of the Hon. 
Mrs. Leigh.’ It begins, ‘I have to 
acknowledge the receipt of Ada’s 
hair, as dark as mine—if I ma 
judge from what I recollect of some 
of mine in Augusta’s possession.’® 
This is the letter which Mrs. Stowe 
represents as written for mere de- 
ception, and never sent, whereas in 
the very same pages whence she 
copied the letter, it is stated, that 
Byron gave it to a lady, an intimate 
friend of Lady Byron’s, and as it 
was addressed to Lady Byron, the 
fair presumption is that of course 
she had it. 

Within the first few months of the 
separation, says Moore,— 

Byron was persuaded to write a letter to 
a friend in England, declaring himself still 
willing to be reconciled to Lady Byron, and 
a brief negotiation ensued ; but there can 
be no doubt that its failure after the vio- 
lence he had done his own pride in the 
overture, was what first infused any mix- 
ture of resentment or bitterness in the feel- 
ings hitherto entertained by him through- 
out these painful differences.* 


It certainly is manifest that, as 
his biographer observes elsewhere, 
if he has the blame of the first sepa- 
ration, he was not responsible for 
its continuance. It is not wonder- 
ful that, after this, numerous pas- 
° Ibid 
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sages in Byron’s letters breathe a 
bitter sense of injury inflicted upon 
him in the matter of the separation. 
Allusions to it burst out passionately 
from him—suddenly, naturally— 
with all the appearance of impulse 
and earnestness: ‘I could have for- 
given the bowl or the dagger; any- 
thing but the deliberate desolation 
piled upon me, when I stood alone 
upon my hearth, my household gods 
strewed around me.’ 

It is to be borne in mind that 
Byron wrote, and left under the most 
sacred trust with his friend, a 
full account of the circumstances 
of his separation, to be shown 
to his wife, that she might cor- 
rect anything in it inaccurate ; 
and that friend consented, with his 
wife, to suppress and destroy this 
account, and so leave his memory 
without vindication, and exposed 
him to the most cruel aspersions ; 
while she at the same time herself 
published a document calculated to 
inflict an indelible stigma upon it. 
This might almost be deemed incre- 
dible did it not stand recorded by 
one of the parties to it. And it is 
so important to Lord Byron’s cha- 
racter and the credibility of any 
accusation against it, that we beg 
our readers’ attention to it: 

His feelings [says his biographer, the 
friend in whom he trusted as to his de- 
fence] led him to impute to the quarter to 
which he now traced all his ill-fate a feel- 
ing of fixed hostility to himself, which would 
not rest, he said, even in the grave, but con- 
tinue to persecute his enemy even as it was 
now embittering his life. So strong was 
this impression upon him, that he conjured 
me by our friendship, if I should survive 
him, not to let unmerited censure settle upon 
his name, but to vindicate him where 
aspersed.® 

And afterwards he writes 
Murray : 


to 


I sent home by Moore, and for Moore 
only, my memoir, written up to 1816, and I 
gave him leave to show it to whom he 
pleased, but not to publish. You may read 


4 Ibid. iv. 186. ‘Ibid. iv. 222. 
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it, and I could wish Lady B. to read it, that 
she may have it in her power to mark any- 
thing mistaken or misstated, as it may pro- 
bably appear after my extinction, and it 
would be but fair that she should read it." 


A little later he writes to Moore: 


My writing is to direct you that if she 
chooses, she may see the Memoir in your 
I wish her to have fair play 
in all eases, even although it will not be 
published till after my decease. For this 
purpose, it were but just that Lady B. 
should know what is there said of her and 
hers, that she may have full power to re- 
mark on or respond to any part, as may 
seem fitting to herself. This is fair deal- 
ing, I presume, at all events.* 


pr yssession. 


No one can help seeing that it 
was ‘fair dealing,’ and it was such 
a course as no man who was nota 
madman could have taken if he 
were conscious of such guilt as is 
now imputed to him. Whether the 
paper was shown to his wife or not 
during his life does not affect the 
argument, for he wrote it to be shown 
to her, and to be corrected by her; 
and if there were any objections to 
its publication, they should have 
been stated to him while he was 
alive. But instead of that, after his 
death, with her assent, it was sup- 
pressed. Now we could almost ven- 
ture to rest Lord Byron’s vindica- 
tion upon this fact alone, his vin- 
dication, that is, against any more 
serious charge than the unfortunate 
violence into which he had been 
betrayed under the influence of 
most terrible excitement and un- 
governable passion. He directed 
that his defence should be sub- 
mitted to her for the very purpose 
of her making any counter state- 
ment she chose, that both might be 
published together. She chose not 
to meet it, not to answer it, but to 
destroy it. And she never, while he 
lived, gave him any opportunity of 
meeting her charges, whatever they 
were, for she never pretended that 
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she told him what they were! But 
to the last she was obdurate and 
unmoved. 

There is strong reason to believe 
that Lady Byron and her mother 
belonged to a religious school which 
Byron himself bitterly portrayed 
in a single line, as ‘ people who for- 
get Christ in their Christianity ; 
or, as Moore expressed it, put virtue 
in unmercifulness to other people’s 
vices, And there is also reason to 
believe that they were far too nar- 
row-minded to enter into his cha- 
racter, particularly with reference 
to religion, and mistook his dramatic 
representations for real expressions 
of his unbelief as to religion. As we 
have already suggested, the most 
probable and charitable solution of 
the whole matter is that Lady 
Byron’s secret statement to Dr. 
Lushington had some reference to 
supposed irreligion of Byron, and its 
apprehended effects upon the edu- 
cation of her daughter. Beyond a 
doubt, the religious world (which 
was much "more narrow-minded half 
a century ago than it is now) were 
awfully scandalised by his works, 
those which preceded as well as 
those which followed the separation. 
Thus, when Cain came out, in 1822, 
it gave grievous offence, and was 
abused as blasphemous. Lord By- 
ron gave to this the best answer 
possible : 


If Cain be blasphemous, Paradise Los! 
is blasphemous. Cain is a drama, not a 
piece of argument. If Lucifer and Cain 
speak as the first murderer and the first 
rebel may be supposed to speak, surely all 
the rest of the personages talk also accord- 
ing to their characters. I have avoided 
introducing the Deity (though Milton does, 
and not very wisely), on purpose to avoii 
shocking any feelings on the subject, b: 
falling short of what all uninspired men 
must fall short in—viz. giving an adequate 
notion of the effect of the presence of Jelio- 
vah.! There is nothing against the 
immortality of the soul in Cain. I hold 


2 Thid. iv. ; 
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no such opinions; but in a drama, the first 
rebel and the first murderer must talk 
according to their characters.' 


Nothing, surely, can be more sen- 
sible, though it was probably not 
understood or credited. 

There is a passage in one of Lord 
Byron’s letters which conveys a 
profound truth, which his character 
well illustrated : ‘A man’s poetry 
is a distinct faculty, or soul, and 
has no more to do with the every- 
day individual than the Inspiration 
with the Pythoness when removed 
from her tripod.’? Elsewhere he 
says: ‘ My idea of a character may 
run away with me. Like all imagi- 
native men, I, of course, embody 
myself with the character while I 
draw it, but not a moment after the 
pen is from off the paper.’? That 
there was no real irreligion in 
Byron’s character is shown by many 
passages in his writings. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that Lady Byron belonged to the 
strict school of religion, and that in 


the eyes of all of her school Byron’s 
poetry, and his character, as sup- 


posed to be depicted in it, were 
regarded with horror; and it can 
easily be conceived, especially bear- 
ing in mind Sir Walter Scott’s S por- 
traiture of him, that in conversation 
he would at times, particularly 
under poetic excitement, or from a 
love of maystification, be awfully 
scandalous to a lady of this school. 
One can easily conceive that her 
exaggerated or misconceived ac- 
count of some things he had said 
may have given Dr. Lushington the 
impression of utter unfitness for the 
care of a child and a young wife, 
and may have dictated his opinion. 
And having once taken her resolu- 
ition on that ground, Lady Byron 
would naturally adhere to it, under 
the notion of a duty she owed to 
her child. 


Having already by anticipation 
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disproved the story suggested by 
Mrs. Stowe (for it is only sug- 
gested after all, and is nowhere 
distinctly stated), it is not neces- 
sary to say much about it. To 
begin with, it is introduced by a 
positive misstatement, that Lady 
Byron had not spoken at all; that 
her story had never been told. On 
the contrary, we have seen that she 
told it freely enough, and cruelly 
enough. That is the charge against 
Lady Byron, and there is some 
effrontery in pretending to mis- 
understand it. And if, indeed, her 
story had not been told, whose fault 
was it? She was entreated to tell 
it, but would not, except in secret, 
behind her husband’s back. To him 
she never would disclose what she 
said against him. Thus she de- 
stroyed his power of defence. In 
vain he appealed to her. Mrs. 
Stowe mentions a pathetic letter of 
his to her, and accuses Byron of 
rrCNENO ; and she herself 
conceals the fact that Byron sent the 
letter to his wife which she left un- 
noticed; and then she represents 
Lady Byron as suffering in silence, 
and resolved never to disclose her 
wrongs ! 

Let us take Mrs. Stowe’s story 
as she says she had it from Lady 
Byron. The first thing to be noted, 
however, in it is that there is no 
distinct story at all! There is not 
a single distinct fact or date in 
the whole of it. We will extract 
the only passages which bear upon 
the supposed charge. 

What does Mrs. Stowe say? 
What is her ‘true story of Lord 
Byron’s life ?’— 

From the height which might have made 
him happy as the husband of a noble 
woman, he fell into the depths of a secret, 
adulterous intrigue with a blood relation, 
so near in consanguinity that discovery 
must have been utter ruin and expulsion 
from civilised society. From henceforth 
this damning guilty secret became the 
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ruling force in his life, holding him with a 
morbid fascination, yet filling him with 
remorse and anguish, and insane dread of 
detection. 


She does not state that Lady 
Byron told her this, but only that 
she has ‘embodied’ some account 
that Lady Byron gave her; and 
what her notion of ‘embodying’ 
may be, we can guess from the 
gross misstatements she has made. 
But if Lady Byron did tell her this, 
and tell her that she knew it at the 
time, how can we reconcile it with 
what Lady Byron herself said at 
the time, and especially her friendly 
intercourse—after leaving her hus- 
band—with the supposed object of 
this guilty passion? And if she 
did not know it then, who put 
it in her head afterwards? Was it 
Mrs. Stowe? Did she suggest it, 
as her own inference or conjecture, 
and then suppose that Lady Byron 
assented to it? This is the only 
way we can reconcile the statement 
with the undoubted fact that it 
is contrary to the truth. And this 
may account for the vague, loose, 
shadowy way in which Mrs. Stowe 
writes as to what Lady Byron really 
said. She does not pledge herself 
to one specific statement as made 
by Lady Byron. And even if she 
did, we know that we could not 
rely upon her in the least. For 
her statement is flatly inconsistent 
with statements which Lady Byron 
made to Lady Barnard, as the reader 
will see if he refers to it. There Lady 
Byron represents the words spoken 
in the carriage as an hour after they 
got into it; which leaves room for 
a long conversation, and time for a 
quarrel, and for passion, but Mrs. 
Stowe represents him as uttering 
the words the moment they got in. 
She says: 

The moment the carriage doors were shut 
upon the bridegroom and bride, the pa- 
roxysm of remorse and despair — unre- 
pentant remorse and angry despair—broke 
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forth upon her gentle head. ‘ You might 
have saved me from this, madam! you had 
all in your own power when I offered 
myself to you first. Then you might have 
made me what you pleased; but now you 
will find that you have married a devil!’ 


The difference it will be seen is 
most vital; and Mrs. Stowe’s state- 
ment is, it is manifest, utterly con- 
trary to Lady Byron’s account. 
What reliance then can be placed 
upon her narrative ? 


There came an hour of revelation—an 
hour when, in a manner which left no kind 
of room for doubt, Lady Byron saw the full 
depth of the abyss of infamy which her 
marriage was expected to cover, and under- 
stood that she was to be the cloak and the 
accomplice of this infamy.’ 


What ‘revelation?’ ‘ Revela- 
tion’ of what? What ‘infamy?’ 
How was the marriage to ‘ cover’ 
it? And how could it; unless in- 
deed Lady Byron was to be a pariy 
to the infamy ? 


Many women would have been utterly 
crushed by such a disclosure ; some would 
have fled from him immediately and ex- 
posed and denounced the crime: Lady 
Byron did neither. 


Well, but did she then consent to 
cover it? One thing is clear, that 
the only atom of truth in the pas- 
sage is the last sentence; that Lady 
Byron did not, either then or at any 
other time, ‘ denounce a crime.’ As 
we have seen, she merely com- 
plained of ill-treatment : 


She would neither leave him nor betray 
him, nor yet would she for one moment 
justify his sin. And hence came two years 
of convulsive struggle. 


All utterly untrue; she did leave 
him, and it must have been very 
soon after the rupture, for they 
only lived together a year, and 
of this period three months were 
passed in happiness in the country, 
and four months more in happiness 
in town. There were only three 
months altogether therefore in 
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which the ‘infamy,’ or the ‘sin,’ 
or the ‘crime,’ whatever it was 
(or was not) could have been ‘re- 
vealed’ or ‘ disclosed,’ and she left 
him complaining of no immo- 
rality, but of ill-treatment, within 
nine months from their first com- 
ing to town. If this statement 
emanates from Lady Byron what 
are we to think of her? If from 
Mrs. Stowe what are we to think of 
her? But this is not all. When 
she left, she remained, as we have 
shown, in friendly correspondence 
with the lady who is now so foully 
slandered; and remained in corre- 
spondence with her until her death. 
It will be observed there is no state- 
ment of any proof or evidence of the 
charge. Mrs. Stowe says merely: 


Lord Byron argued his case with her: 
he asserted the right of every human being 
to follow out what he called the impulse of 
nature. Subsequently he introduced into 
one of his dramas the reasoning with which 
he justified himself in incest." 


It is all ‘arguing’ and ‘ reason- 
ing ;’ and the last line is rather put 
as an inference from the supposed 
justification of incest in the poem. 
It may mean no more than that 
Lady Byron or Mrs. Stowe con- 
ceived that the poem justified incest, 
and rushed to theconclusion that this 
was the crimeof which he was guilty. 

But even if it does mean that 
Lady Byron said that he had lived 
in incest, what does that amount 
to but a mere accusation; and 
where on earth is the evidence of it ? 
Many an accusation is false and 
malicious, and false without being 
malicious. There is not an atom of 
evidence of anything of the kind. 
There is no statement, as is sup- 
posed, that Byron ever confessed 
the fact even to his wife (as if that 
were probable) ; nothing of the kind 
is stated, nor is any single fact 
stated whence guilt could be in- 
ferred. 
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A respectable legal periodical, the 
Law Journal, observes very truly : 


That the accuser is an interested and not 
a reliable witness, and that she offers no 
other evidence than her dressed-up recol- 
lection of conversations with Lady Byron, 
and which is indeed no evidence at all, and 
that Lady Byron’s charge is based upon the 
alleged confession of Byron; that it was 
natural Lady Byron sheuld, as the sepa- 
rated wife, be mortified and suspicious; 
that she offers no evidence in support of 
her suspicions ; and that her conduct, as 
represented by Mrs. Stowe, was not con- 
sistent with her alleged belief in the incest 
of her husband. 


The Law Journal, however, has 
been misled by the equivocal style 
of Mrs. Stowe’s article, in which 
there is no statement of a confession 
of the crime, though it is so framed 
as to convey the impression. 

Let us, however, give the only 
other two passages which at all 
touch upon the alleged crime: 


Lady Byron made but one condition with 
him, that the unhappy partner of his sins 
should not follow him out of England, and 
that the crime or intrigue should be given 
up. 


Utterly untrue; she made no con- 
dition with him except that of sepa- 
ration from herself. She says so 
herself : 


When it was distinctly notified to Lord 
Byron that if he persisted in his refusal [to 
execute the deed] recourse must be had to 
legal measures, he agreed to sign a deed of 
separation.” 


That was all Lady Byron enforced; 
separation from herself. So far from 
exacting separation from his sister, 
she left his sister with him and cor- 
responded with her in confidential 
terms until the separation between 
her husband and herself, and to the 
end of her life. It is impossible, 
therefore, that Lady Byron ever 
stated what Mrs. Stowe has written. 

But let us come to the last pas- 
sage upon the subject of this abo- 
minable charge. 
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The person whose connection with Lord 
Byron Thad been so disastrous also, in the 
latter years of her life, felt Lady Byron’s 
gracious and loving influence; was re- 
formed and ennobled ; and in her last sick- 
ness and dying hours looked to her for con- 
solation and help.' 


This is the sort of language one 
would use of one of the unfortunates 
who had become a Magdalen, and it 
is the language in which we are led 
to suppose Lady Byron spoke of Mrs. 
Leigh, a married lady who was 
living with her husband at the time 
and had a family, all apparently 
born in wedlock, and with whom 
Lady Byron was in friendly corre- 
spondence from the time she left her 
husband’s house until that lady 
died! But there is something worse. 
There is this sentence added, and it 
is the last upon the subject of the 
specific charge : 


There was an unfortunate child of sin 
born with the curse upon her, over whose 
wretched nature Lady Byron watched with 
a mother’s tenderness, and never gave over 
until death took the responsibility ; from her 


hands.” 


In other words, a child of Mrs. 
Leigh,® the sister, left with Lady 
Byron (at what time and at what age 
is not stated) to be taken care of! 

A contemporary has put the ex- 
travagance of this supposition point 
so clearly and forcibly, that we will 
extract the passage : 


Mrs. Leigh—who, by the way, was five 
years older than Byron—was married in 
1807, had several children by her husband, 
and was living with him as his wife during 
the years of her brother’s courtship and 
marriage. If, therefore, Mrs. Leigh had 
had a child within the period stated, it 
would have been putatively and legally the 
child of her husband, Colonel Leigh ; and 
there seems no conceivable reason why this 
child should have been brought up as the il- 
legitimate offspring of Lord Byron. Colonel 
Leigh attained a mature age, and his wife 
died in 1851, in St. James’s Palace, where 
apartments had been assigned toher. Under 
these circumstances it is needless to say, 
that if Mrs. Leigh had an illegitimate child, 
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the fact was unknown to the world and to 
ker husband. Yet, taking Mrs. Stowe’s 
statements for granted, we are asked to be- 
‘lieve, either that Mrs. Leigh, being the 
mother of a clrild by her own brother, had 
called attention to the dreadful secret by 
not having the child brought up as born in 
lawful wedlock, or else, that she wantonly 
and needlessly confided the tale of its true 
parentage to Lady Byron. Either sup- 
position is so extravagant that we must 
decline to accept it without absolute proof.‘ 
But still further, Mrs. Stowe does 
not state plainly that Lady Byron 
told her any one distinct fact, nor 
told her any part of what she has 
stated. She says, indeed, ‘ Lady 
Byron recounted the history which 
has been embodied in this article, 
and gave to the writer a paper 
containing a brief memorandum of 
the whole, with the dates affixed.’® 

But the phrase ‘history embodied 
in this article’ is so vague that it 
may apply to the general account of 
Byron’s life and conduct, which, no 
doubt, is founded on fact, with ‘the 
single exception of this particular 
matter, as to which Lady Byron is 
nowhere said to have stated it. 
That she could not have stated it 
consistently with truth has been 
proved out of her own mouth. 
But there is the strongest proof re- 
maining under her own handwriting 
that she never did or could have 
stated anything of the kind. For 
Lord Wentworth writes: 

About three years ago, a manuscript in 
Lady Noel Byron’s handwriting was found 
among her papers, giving an account of 
some circumstances connected with her 
marriage, and apparently intended for pub- 
lication after her death; but, as this 
seemed not quite certain, no decision as to 
its publication was come to. This 
statement, in Lady Byron’s own hand- 
writing, does not contain any accusation of 
so grave a nature as that which Mrs. 
Stowe asserts was told her; and Mrs. 
Stowe’s story of the separation és inconsis- 
tent with what I have seen in various letters, 
§c., of Lady Byron's. 

Lord Lindsay calls this decisive, 
and we should think most people 


2 Ibid. 3 
both living. Was Mrs. Stowe aware of this ? 
5 Macmillan’s Magazine, p. 355. 
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will think it is so; showing that Lady 
Byron never could have made such 
a statement, but that if she made it, 
then that it was not true. Whether 
or not she made it, we venture to 
think that we have proved out of 
her own acts and words that it is 
not true in fact. 

We have shown out of Lady 
Byron’s own mouth, by her own 
conduct and her own acts, that it 
was not true, that she did not and 
could not know it, that she could not 
even have believed it, for that her 
conduct was not consistent with 
any such belief; and that, on the 
contrary, she gave a totally different 
account at the time, and put her 
separation on a totally different 
ground. Therefore we say she never 
could have made this statement ; 
and in vindicating him we have 
also vindicated her. 

As we have shown the perfect 
consistency of Lady Byron’s wn- 
doubted statements with the view 
we have here presented, so it is 
equally supported, with remarkable 
consistency, by every line Lord 
Byron ever wrote upon the subject, 
from first to last, either in his 
letters or his poems. The readers 
of his poetry are well aware of 
numerous passages in which he be- 
wails, with bitter self-reproach, the 
faults arising from want of early 
discipline, and admits the retribu- 
tion would have been just, 


Had it but been from hands less dear ; 
and had it been less rancorous, and 
not by means ofa cruel silence which 


exposed him to suspicions far worse 
than the reality 
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The Janus glance of the significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence. 


On one occasion he bursts out into 
passionate reproach : 


Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my heart 
riven— 

Hope sapped—xame blighted—life's life lied 
away, 

And only not to desperation driven? 


But even in the midst of these im- 
passioned strains of anguish and 
reproach, he gladly turns to softer 
and more generous thoughts, of— 


Something unearthly, which they deem not 
of, 

Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 

In hearts all rocky now, the late remorse of 
love. 


And let us now turn to the death- 
bed of the dying poet, and see what 
yearnings of affection and tender- 
ness he gave utterance to with his 
latest breath. We will close with 
the passage in which Lord Lindsay 
concludes his admirable letter on 
behalf of Lord Byron: 


His dying words to Fletcher, as recorded 
by that faithful old servant and friend, 
show that Lady Byron, his daughter, and 
his sister engrossed—with no guilty dis- 
tinction or remembrance —the tenderest 
emotions of his heart when passing, at that 
supreme moment, through the deep waters 
of his last affliction:—‘ Oh! my poor, dear 
child !’—such is the simple record— my 
dear Ada. My God! could I but have seen 
her. Give her my blessing, and my dear 
sister Augusta and her children; and you 
will go to Lady Byron and say—tell her 
evervthing; you are friends with her, 
Hie lordship made several efforts to speak, 
but could only repeat two or three words at 
a time, such as ‘ My wife! my child! my 
sister! you know all—you must say all— 
you know my wishes.’ The rest was quite 
unintelligible. 


Norr.—Since the above was in type we have seen the admirable article 
in the Quarterly on the subject: written evidently by one who has had 
access to the best sources of information, and who has taken a view ve 
much resembling our own, only followed out far more fully and elabo- 
rately: the basis of it being the acts and words and conduct of the parties 


at the time. 


We are happy to have had the opportunity of adding this 


brief notice of so able and exhaustive a confirmation of the view which 


we have ventured to take. 


xXX2 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, 


| November 


THE MODERN PRINCE, 


Boox IV.—Mr. Oxurpuant Deposep. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. OLIPHANT T 
OMPLETELY successful in ali- 
enating the common people, 
Mr. Oliphant for the future turned 
his arms mainly against the aris- 
tocracy of his little empire. ‘It is 
always necessary,’ says Machiavelli, 
‘to live with the same people ; but 
a prince has no occasion to con- 
tinue the same set of nobles, whom 
he can at pleasure disgrace or 
honour, elevate or destroy.’ 
Jabez could not take vengeance on 
the whole neighbourhood for the 
late proceedings, he thought he 
could at any rate punish their 
prime author, John Hawtrey, and 
for this purpose he seized on a mali- 
cious report first originated by the 
three Saints of Stainton. 
In starting a slander, these ladies 


had always shown a skill which was 
only matched by their ingenuity 


in keeping it afoot. They were 
not bad-hearted people; but with 
them, and therefore with the ma- 
jority of the Stainton world (for at 
Reinsber their influence had waned, 
as we saw, before the rising star 
of Oliphant), there was always at 
any given time some one person 
who like the king could do no 
wrong, and some one else who 
served as a sort of foil to the other, 
and was an incarnation of all the 
vices. The first was usually a pet 
curate, some silky-mannered and 
bland-spoken man, who was also 
required (for the Saints were strict 
as to his qualifications) to be young 
and unmarried, to have a good figure 
and a handsome face, and to possess 
unlimited powersof endurance inthe 
way of being stroked, purred round 
and adored; other points, such as 
sincerity, zeal or abilities, were 
of comparatively small importance, 


If 


“AKES FURTHER PROCEEDINGS AGAINST JOHN HAWTREY. 


and it was really touching to see 
out of what extraordinary materials 
the ladies sometimes contrived to 
make their male-Madonna. The 
set-off to the reigning favourite 
was generally to be found in a 
candid, blunt, or impetuous man, 
to whom for some reason or no 
reason at all, except perhaps that 
he tried to go his own way re- 
gardless of the world or of them, 
they had taken a decided dislike. 
The poor scapegoat had a rather 
hard time of it. If he went to 
church less frequently than the old 
maids. he was a godless infidel 
who did not care for sacred things ; 
if he went oftener, he was a hypo- 
critical Pharisec ; if he went just 
the same number of times as them- 
selves, why, they wondered how he 
could do it. When thrown into 
their society, if he talked, he was a 
bear; if he were sile nt, a bore: while 
if he took the wiser course and 
avoided such hostile company alto- 
gether, then he was a sour and 
sullen misanthrope. In the long 
run, by snubbing him to his face 
and abusing him behind his back, 
by calumniating him to the few 
friends he had, ‘and by setting the 
whole neighbourhood against him, 
they gener rally did him the uninten- 
tional service of driving him away 
to seek a freer atmosphere and 
kinder judgments elsewhere. 

As Fothergill used to say, there- 
fore, the Saints were extremely 
religious, but their religion mainly 
consisted i in having a v isible god to 
worship and a vy isible devil to hate. 
Between these two extremes, how- 
ever, the black and the white, lay 
the rest of their acquaintance, with 
all of whose names, by way of a 
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change, they made free occasionally, 
though not persistently. In this 
intermediate group were Hawtrey 
and Mrs. Mansfield, and very soon 
after the latter left the Hall, Miss 
Beecroft having ascertained from 
the servants the full details of 
certain visits of the old school- 
master, the maiden ladies began 
to whisper abroad that ‘it was 
very strange *. Hawtrey should be 
so much at Mrs. Mansfield’s ; he 
stayed the other night till eleven 
o’clock; it seemed very improper 
and even indeclicate ; they wondered 
how a lady of Mrs. Mansfield’s 
good taste could allow him to do 
so.’ By and by ‘they had proof 
positive that there the magnet was 
not Dora, so it must be Mrs. Mans- 
field—an old lady of seventy— 
ridiculous—shocking!’ But their 
horror reached a climax when Le- 
titia reported that Mrs. Mansfield’s 
servant had actually gone into the 
room one night and found her mis- 
tress seated on the same sofa with 
the aged widower. From that time, 
whenever they mentioned the fatal 
visits, it was with a little shrug of 
pious abhorrence, more convincing 
than the direct evidence of a dozen 
witnesses. 

The two delinquents, however, 
had either never heard of the 
scandal or were resolved to brave it ; 
and as people grow tired of con- 
stantly harping on the same topic, 
the malicious comments of the 
neighbourhood had almost ceased. 
About the beginning of December, 
however, Mr. Oliphant chanced to 
hear an allusion to the matter, and, 
though before his correspondence 
with the schoolmaster he had 
laughed at the very same thing as 
absurd tittle-tattle and had for- 
gotten it directly, it now began to 
assume great proportions in his 
mind and to appear inexpressibly 
shocking. 

Thinking it only generous to give 
even an enemy the opportunity of 
reformation before he was publicly 
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exposed, he wrote to Mr. Hawtrey. 
After protesting that he was ac- 
tuated only by public and not at all 
by personal motives, he said it was 
reported inthe village thatthe school- 
master frequently stayed at Mrs. 
Mansfield’s till late at night,and had 
even been surprised when sitting on 
the same sofa with the lady, and that 
in consequence grave and most in- 
jurious inferences had been drawn, 
much to his and the lady’s preju- 
dice. Jabez begged to be informed 
if the above particul: ws were cor- 
rect, and trusted, if they were, that 
Mr. Hawtrey would give him an 
assurance the visits should cease; 
otherwise he would feel bound, in 
the interests of morality, justice, and 
I know not what, to take other steps. 

Mr. Hawtrey replied that ‘ Mr. 
Oliphant’s protestation about his 
disinterestedness was unnecessary, 
for it was superfluous to defend 
what had never been attacked, 
though it was certainly unfortunate 
(so far as appearances went) that 
his regard for morality should have 
slumbered in this case till there was 
a dispute between them. But he 
begged to inform him that the facts, 
as stated, were perfectly correct, and 
he did not doubt the old women 
of the village, male or female, would 
make excellent capital out of them 
when subjects were few or talk was 
dull; further, that if Mr. Oliphant 
SO pleased, he was quite at liberty 
to draw any inferences he liked from 
the said facts. As to his own future 
conduct, however, he intended to 
visit Mrs. Mansfield that very night, 
and hoped, in the lack of better 
matter, to have a good laugh with 
her over the epistle he had just re- 
ceived from the Hall; and in con- 
clusion, he expressed a pretty strong 
opinion that it would be as well if 
Mr. Oliphant, besides attending to 
the public business, would occasion- 
ally mind his own 

Mr. Oliphant indignantly rejoined 
that ‘it was very well known he 
had now no business to mind, and 
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that he considered such an allusion 
a gross impertinence; insinuating 
furthermore that it was strange in- 
deed if his great cares and labours 
in the cause of philanthropy had 
not placed his motives above sus- 
picion. He begged to say, however, 
that he was not deceived or intimi- 
dated or shaken in any way by the 
flippant and insolent tone of the 
other’s letter; but he regretted that 
Mr. Hawtrey should not at once 
have given a full explanation, and 
should even determine to continue 
his visits, notwithstanding he was 
now aware of the scandal they 
caused.’ Jabez thought, and sup- 
ported his view by several eloquent 
but very closely written pages, that 
even if ‘ the inferences, drawn from 
the facts now admitted, were false 
(though he had observed his cor- 
respondent carefully avoided deny- 
ing the truth of those inferences), 
still it was Mr. Hawtrey’s duty as a 
Christian, a man,and a schoolmaster, 
to give up his own pleasure for the 
public good ; for how could either 


the parents of the boys, or the go- 
vernors, or the neighbourhood have 
any confidence in one whose name 


was under acloud? Like Cesar’s 
wife, a schoolmaster should be above 
suspicion. He hoped therefore that, 
if for no other reason than to avoid 
a public exposure, Mr. Hawtrey 
would reconsider his determination ; 
and he kindly offered before pro- 
ceeding to the ulterior steps he had 
hinted at in his first letter, to argue 
the point with him still farther by 
way of removing any difficulties he 
might have.’ 

To this John briefly answered 
that ‘he was not afraid of exposure 
when there was nothing to expose ; 
and, for proof that in spite of this 
petty calumny he had lost the con- 
fidence neither of the neighbourhood 
nor the governors, he referred in 
the first place to the fact that the 
school was never so full, and in the 
second (if he could do so without 
exciting unpleasant reminiscences) 
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to Mr. Oliphant’s own recent cor- 
respondence with the board. He 
would give up his friends for no 
man, and wished Mr. Oliphant would 
do what he liked without talking 
so much aboutit. As for continuing 
the controversy, he begged to say 
that as a schoolmaster he was natu- 
rally most familiar with the argu- 
mentum baculinum, but he was also 
acquainted with the argumentum 
ad hominem, and of late had some- 
times thought he might be able 
advantageously to combine the two 
methods; but with regard to Mr. 
Oliphant’s speciality, which seemed 
to be argumentum ad infinitum, he 
begged altogether to decline having 
anything to do with it, or to do 
anything else than remain his most 
humble servant.’ 

In fact it was a very pretty ex- 
change of courtesies, though Jabez 
was hugely disappointed at its 
abrupt termination. But he con- 
soled himself by addressing a last 
appeal to Mr. Hawtrey, a very fierce 
and threatening one, though doomed 
like all the rest to be ineffectual. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
A VISION. 


On Christmas eve the Oliphants 
had dined at two, for there was to 
be a servants’ party in the hall at 
night. Sir George Highside and 
Mr. Truman had joined them at 
table by special invitation, Mr. Oli- 
phant having to discuss some im- 
portant business with them after- 
wards, and probably thinking they 
would be more tractable after a 
good dinner. Lord Stainmore was 
expected to arrive in the evening 
for the purpose of spending Christ- 
mas day with the family which was 
so soon to be more nearly connected 
with him—the wedding being now 
fixed for new year’s day. 

When Mrs. Oliphant and Kate re- 
tired, the latter, in spite of the snow 
which lay thick on the ground, 
slipped away to the village, with 
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a few seasonable presents for some 
of her humble favourites. After her 
visits she called at the house of old 
Dame Nelson for the key of the 
church, and, declining her escort 
to the sacred edifice, told her not to 
be uneasy if she stayed there some 
time. Then, stepping pensively 
across the churchyard, she opened 
one of the side-doors and was soon 
in the building alone. 

This was the day, as she remem- 
bered only too well, on which poor 
Frank Holden two years before had 
said he would return to her if he 
lived, and her heart was aching still, 
with a pain that she knew would 
last her lifetime, at the recollection 
of him. Calm indeed she was and 
resigned, but with a dull feeling of 
helplessness at her fate and of neces- 
sary incompleteness in all her life 
that was to be afterwards ; though 
she would not murmur even to her- 
self at the inscrutable doings of God. 
Still she could not and she did not 
even try to repress the unutterable 
tenderness that fluttered about her 
breast whenever she thought of him, 
(and when did she not think of 
him ?) the gush of sorrow, the 
tears, the blessings that came un- 
summoned. at his name. I dare say 
the three Saints of Stainton would 
have thought all this very wrong 
when she was the affianced bride of 
another man; but, O Father of 
mercies, not so judgest Thou. 

With these feelings, then, she 
had stolen away for an hour or two 
of quiet communion with the dead, 
on the day he had named for his 
return. The next week was likely 
to be a busy one with preparations 
for the wedding, and she might not 
soon have such an opportunity again. 
She closed the church-door behind 
her and, gliding to the steps before 
the communion-table, knelt reve- 
rently down before it, resting her 
weary head on the rails with many 
tears and prayers for strength and 
guidance in her trial. The moon- 
light streamed full upon her through 
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a window of stained glass on the 
right, and made her look like the 
picture in Keats : 

Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her head a glory, like a saint: 

She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven. 

This window had just been put 
up by Mr. and Miss Oliphant in 
memory of the ill-fated artist, Kate’s 
only stipulation being that it should 
be finished by this day; and her 
face, as she leaned on the rails, in- 
stinctively turned towards it. 

By and by a strange feeling all 
at once came over her, that Frank 
was near—that he had actually re- 
turned as he promised, if not visibly 
or in body, at least in spirit, and 
was hovering about, watching and 
sympathising with her. She was 
not superstitious, and could not ac- 
count for the fancy which had 
taken possession of her so suddenly ; 
nor was the thought accompanied 
by any terror—Frank would not 
harm her, There was even a calm 
satisfaction in the close intercourse 
she seemed to be holding with him ; 
and, with a half-formed notion in 
her mind that the spirit might hear 
her, she prayed aloud in a broken 
voice: ‘O Father, if it had been 
Thy will that he had lived! Or 
now, if he did but know how I love 
him still! And if it is right, O 
God, that this marriage should 
still be, give me Thy help and 
strength for ever.’ 

After half an hour more spent in 
these thoughts and devotions, she 
rose, still with the same strong 
sense of a spiritual presence about 
her, and casting a look round as 
if she almost expected to see the 
apparition of her lover. The 
dim arches and wisles however ap- 
peared as usual and gave no sign. 
She turned, therefore, and slowly 
making her way out of the church, 
locked the door after her. But 
before she had taken three steps 
from the porch, a grey figure seemed 
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to rise from the ground and come 
towards her. She recognised it, 
she was sure—it was Holden in the 
dress he had usually worn, when 
alive! 

We said that Miss Oliphant was 
not superstitious ; like many other 
sensible persons, she had no very 
definite opinion, one way or the 
other, on the existence or non- 
existence of apparitions of the dead. 
Just at present, however, she was 
scarcely in a state to form as clear 
a judgment as usual, for she was in 
bad health and low spirits, while the 
loneliness of the churchyard, which 
was some distance from the houses 
and hidden from them by dark 
trees, might also increase the ner- 
vousness produced by illness. Nor 
had she ever once doubted the fact 
of the artist’s murder. 

Hardly breathing, therefore, and 
with a stony fixing of her eyes, she 
leaned against a head-stone for sup- 
port as the figure advanced, float- 
ing, as it seemed, noiselessly along 
the snow. Its face, awfully like 
his, was towards her, bright in the 
moonlight, and, as it came opposite, 
a strange convulsion passed over 
the features. Without stopping, 
however, the form swept on a few 
feet beyond her—and she breathed 
again and gave a long sigh of relief 
and yet of dissatisfaction. Then 
she trembled—for, in spite of 
her feelings in the church, there 
was something appalling in being 
thus face to face with the world of 
spirits, and might it not be some 
fiend in disguise ?—as the figure 
turned and at last stood before her 
in silence, but with its pale face 
writhing withemotion. The thought, 
based no doubt on old traditions of 
ghost stories, had flashed across her 
in a dim sort of way, that appari- 
tions could not speak unless they 
were first spoken to; and all her 
old courage came back to her as 
in awestruck, yet longing tones, she 
murmured : 

‘Ifit troubles you, it shall not be.’ 
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Then, after burying her face in 
her hands to conceal from her view 
the form that still stood opposite 
and silent, she whispered : 

‘ Merciful Saviour !—you are not 
angry with me, Frank ?’ 

But before Frank, for it was he, 
could master his own agitation suf- 
ficiently to speak a word, the shock 
overpowered her, and, if he had not 
caught her, she would have fallen 
to the ground. Placing her on a 
broken tombstone close by, he sup- 
ported her head on his breast till 
she should recover, and meanwhile 
had leisure to curse his own folly 
in not approaching her more dis- 
creetly, and to wonder whether it 
would be better to run for assis- 
tance, or wait till she came to her- 
self. He could not guess from any- 
thing she had said yet that she 
thought him anything but a living 
man, and as he imagined he had 
taken sufficient care to apprise her 
by recent letters that he was still 
in existence, he ascribed her swoon 
to the same cause which had made 
him unable to use his own voice for 
a time—the natural agitation pro- 
duced by the first meeting of two 
persons, one of whom has treated 
the other very cruelly, for this was 
the light in which he regarded Miss 
Oliphant’s conduct. Mrs. Oliphant, 
however, though considerably sur- 
prised herself to find in the Hall 
letter-bag one morning decided 
proofs in Frank’s handwriting that 
he was not murdered after all, had 
carefully abstracted them, and had 
never hinted even at the possibility 
of his being still alive. She was 
hoping that before the fact was 
known, the marriage between her 
daughter and Stainmore would have 
taken place; then, what the artist 
might say or do would matter very 
little. 

Miss Oliphant opened her eyes 
at last, and muttered dreamily, 
and with a visible shudder: ‘Is it 
gone? Oh, why did he not take 
me with him? He looked very 
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angry, I thought, and pale. Poor, 
poor Frank!’ Then suddenly be- 
coming conscious that she was sup- 
ported by some one, she tried to 
raise herself, and went on: ‘ Thank 
you, sir; I can do very well by my- 
self, now: it was a sudden faint- 
ness, that was all; do not say any- 
thing about it, please. Nay, leave 
hold—who is it?’ and feeling her- 
self still held, she looked up in 
Holden’s face, and when she saw it, 
fainted again. 

Frank poured into her ears ex- 
postulations and apologies, and the 
sound of his familiar voice had an 
effect even in her half unconscious 
state; for when she looked up 
again, her fears had ceased, though 
her mind was evidently wandering 
back to the time when she had been 
his pupil. 

‘Yes, it is very pleasant, Frank,’ 
she murmured with a smile: ‘and 
would it not be as well to put a 
little blue in the foreground? I 
know she will never approve of it, 


but you will not go away to-day ? 
Ihave had a terrible dream, I think, 


or something. Do you know I 
dreamed that they positively wanted 
me to marry some one else—some 
lord or other—and you—oh, you 
were drowned—drowned, Frank— 
and all kinds of horrible things.’ 

The artist who now perceived 
that Miss Oliphant’s swoon had 
arisen from her still supposing him 
dead, took advantage of the gleam 
of consciousness to explain, by 
chiming in with her present delu- 
sion, how affairs stood. 

‘Absurd, Miss Oliphant! You 
feel that I am not dead, but a living 
man. You dreamed wrong, you 
see. It was alla mistake about my 
dying. The body that was found 
was not mine at all, but that of some 
unlucky Neapolitan. I had——’ 

‘O Frank, Frank, how silly I 
was!’ she suddenly exclaimed in 
her natural tone, and looking up at 
him in wonder and delight. She 
had not heard what he said, only 
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the sound of his voice, but she had 
now recovered consciousness, and 
with it came the conviction that she 
was really supported by flesh and 
blood, and by no one else than 
Holden himself. Then she hid her 
face on his shoulder and burst into 
tears, with a storm of conflicting 
emotions in which wild joy was cer- 
tainly predominant. 

The artist held her in silence for 
two or three minutes till he saw she 
was a little calmer. Then he re- 
leased himself very gently but firmly, 
and stood before her. 

‘Well, now that yon are suffi- 
ciently recovered, Miss Oliphant,’ 
he said in a broken faltering voice, 
which gathered strength however 
as he went on, ‘it will be only right 
that I do my errand; the sooner 
the better,—heaven help me. But 
first I must beg your pardon for the 
great shock I gave you by appearing 
so suddenly.’ 

‘I wish all shocks ended as plea- 
santly, Frank,’ murmured Kate with 
a sort of low cooing satisfaction. 

‘ Perhaps I ought rather to apolo- 
gise,’ he went on with sudden bit- 
terness, as if roused to anger by the 
very kindness of her answer, ‘ for 
coming here at all or even for being 
alive when I am so little wanted ; 
however, I thought my two letters 
to you would have satisfied you I 
was still living and well—as well at 
least as—as . 

‘Your letters, Frank! I never 
got them,’ exclaimed Kate, as he 
hesitated. 

‘Ah, well, no matter. They have 
miscarried, I suppose, like all the 
rest—everything does miscarry with 
me now, I think. I ought ” here 
his voice broke down in a passionate 
sob, and it was an instant before 
he could go on, ‘I ought to have 
thought of that.’ 

‘Nay, do not say a word more 
about me. It was not your fault, 
dear Frank, and I am very weak. 
It is strange about these letters. 
But surely,’ she continued, tenderly 
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looking at him and taking his hand, 
‘all the old luck has not left you ?’ 

‘It was not of myself I came to 
speak, Miss Oliphant,’ he replied, 
withdrawing his hand at the same 
time, ‘I would not have intruded 
on you for that. I came, a long 
journey, on your own account, to 
warn you; and if you had received 
my letters and answered them as I 
expected, this very painful interview 
might have been spared.’ 

‘O Frank, how coldly you speak! 
It is not painful; it is very pleasant. 
I cannot tell you how glad I am.’ 

‘By the living God, Miss Oli- 
phant, I iwst curse you if you talk 
like that,’ exclaimed the artist with 
intense fierceness, his eyes flashing 
fire and his words almost overleap- 
ing one another in his passion. In 
her excitement she had not realised 
till now the change in his tone or 
indeed the gulf which had opened 
during the last twelve months be- 
tween herself and him; and sickened 
once more with doubt and appre- 
hension she sank on the tombstone 
for support, as he went hastily on. 
‘ Alive or dead, I will curse you if 
you pretend to be glad to see me 
now. Anything but that! Is it 
not enough that you have destroyed 
my dreams of all that was lovely 
and beautiful and noble in woman, 
blasted my youth, killed my am- 
bition, dried up the very springs of 
hope and common kindliness in me 
—all this not enough, but you must 
laugh at me as well? But psha! 
I will be calm. Just let me do my 
errand and go.’ 

‘Your errand! What errand ?’ 
asked the frightened girl. 

‘To warn you,’ he replied, again 
summoning his composure and 
speaking gently yet proudly, ‘to 
warn you earnestly against this new 
engagement you have formed. If 
you had got my letters and acknow- 
ledged them, my visit would have 
been superfluous; but as you did 
not write I determined, very reluc- 
tantly, to come here and see you in 
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person. Do not misunderstand my 
motives. Of course all is over be- 
tween us for ever; I know that 
perfectly—as well as you do; and 
perhaps it is right to say, even 
though it seems rude, that in the 
very improbable event of your be- 
ing willing to renew our engage- 
ment, 1 am not. No; I ama poor 
artist, but not quite a dog to be 
whistled on or off at your plea- 
sure or the pleasure of any woman 
in the world. I only wish you to 
be clear on this point, and not to 
fancy that I am trying to rein- 
state myself in your good graces 
by lowering a more fortunate rival. 
I came here because I thought com- 
mon justice and charity required 
me to do so, just as I should go out 
of my way to prevent an utter 
stranger from walking over a preci- 
pice ; from pity for you, and, per- 
haps—I will not deny it—from some 
tenderness still for one I once loved 
so passionately. I wish to let you 
know therefore what this Lord 
Stainmore is.’ 

Kate was crying. ‘Oh, Lord 
Stainmore ; and what of Lord Stain- 
more ?’ she asked coldly. She had 
positively forgot the viscount’s ex- 
istence, and did not much care to 
be reminded of it. Frank however 
misinterpreted her manner, and re- 
plied : 

‘You do not wish to hear any- 
thing against the reigning favourite? 
Well, it is natural, and I will say 
my say very briefly. 

‘When I disappeared, you pro- 
bably, like all the rest of the world, 
supposed me murdered by brigands; 
and so far as the intention went, 
that was the case. I was attacked 
by them but escaped—for what good 
purpose, it would take a wise man 
to say. However, so it was, and 
the story of my escape was suffi- 
ciently wonderful. I may perhaps 
tell it you in full,’ he went on with 
a pained smile, ‘if ever we meet 
again—years hence, I mean, when 
we have forgot all about this or are 
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zrown too old to have much fecling 
left. Well, whilst I was with these 
fellows, I ascertained that they had 
been employed by some one else 
—some scoundrel who was eager 
for my death but too cowardly to 
strike the blow himself; and I 
afterwards became acquainted, on 
proofs which at least completely 
satisfied myself, and which I believe 
would satisfy a court of justice, if 
it were worth while, with the vil- 
lain’s name who hired the brigands. 
Miss Oliphant, that villain was no 
other than your bland and noble 
and all-accomplished friend and 
future husband, Lord Stainmore.’ 

‘Is it possible? But what are 
your proofs of this ?’ 

‘They are there,’ replied Holden, 
handing her a small bundle of 
papers; ‘but they are too long to 
go through now. It is enough that 
they satisfied me on the subject, 
and I think, if you carefully peruse 
them, you will be satisfied too. In 
the package there is also an account 
of the previous career of this esti- 
mable nobleman in India, the cor- 
rectness or falsity of which you will 
easily be able to ascertain through 
some of your friends in the army. 
Do so; make full inquiry, and then 
—marry him if you like: my task, 
now that I am assured these proofs 
are safely in your own hands, is 
done. Yet I would not go without 
imploring you, by the love you once 
felt for me, or if any service I have 
ever done you still touches your 
heart at all—as you value your own 
happiness on earth or in heaven— 
nay, as you must stand one day 
before the Almighty God to render 
an account of your life—I implore 
you, whatever may be your fate, 
not to entrust it to a blood-stained 
hypocrite like this. And now— 
I cannot say more—I shall break 
down again if I do, and I will be 
calm—now, farewell, Miss Oliphant, 
for ever and yet for ever, and—and, 
after all—may you—well, I will still 
try to think kindly of you.’ 
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His last words, in spite of his 
avowed determination to remain 
composed, were almost inaudible 
with agitation ; then with one last 
look he turned and walked slowly 
away. 

Miss Oliphant still held the packet 
mechanically in her hand. She was 
blinded with tears, and bewildered, 
yet all her pride was roused by the 
cruel way in which (as it seemed to 
her, who knew nothing about Mrs. 
Oliphant’s letter enclosing the forged 
note from herself twelve months 
ago) Frank had so scornfully re- 
jected the affection she had shown 
on his strange reappearance. She 
too turned haughtily away without 
a word, and took a few lingering 
steps in the opposite direction ; but 
it was with an aching heart, for she 
felt that such a parting must be, 
as he said, for ever, and that her 
life was a blank once more. It 
was hard that the cup of joy should 
have come so near her lips only to 
be dashed away. 

When she had gone a few yards, 
therefore, either her courage failed 
her, or kinder feelings came back. 
She stood still and turned towards 
him again. 

‘Mr. Holden—Frank!’ she said 
in a low voice, in which tenderness 
was fighting hard with pride. 

Frank’s ears that night were 
quicker than usual, for he was now 
many yards distant. He stopped 
and looked back. 

‘Well, Miss Oliphant ?’ 

‘ Doyouthink, then, it isright that 
we should part, you and I, without 
a word of explanation ?’ she asked. 

He came back to her slowly, and 
with evident reluctance. 

‘I do not quite see what expla- 
nation there can be, Miss Oliphant, 
or what we can say which has not 
been said already in writing, or 
otherwise,’ he answered gently. 
‘But if you like to say anything 
more, and do not find it too pain- 
ful, or if I can be of any further 
service to you, why, speak by all 
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means—it is only bearing up a little 
longer,’ he muttered to himself. 

‘ft know that you may think I 
have not acted right in forming 
this new engagement,’ she said, 
seating herself again on the broken 
tombstone, and covering her eyes 
with her hand: ‘at times I have 
thought so myself. But I should 
have fancied that simple justice 
would make you ask what my rea- 
sons were, before you judge me so 
very, very har shly.’ 

‘If anything you say alters that 
harsh judgment, I will bless it with 
all my heart,’ exclaimed Frank as 
she paused; ‘but I do not know 
that [ have thought so very bitterly 
of you, after all. Sometimes, in- 
deed, in my agony, I fancied that 
Fothergill might be nearer the 
truth in his opinion of you than I 
was, with my inexperience of the 
sex. He once depicted you to me 
as a terrible and heartless flirt.’ 

‘Mr. Fothergill did ?’ asked Kate 


with a slight contemptuous toss of 


the head, which was caused by the 
recollection of a certain interview 
of her own with that gentleman. 
‘Yes; and that was why your 
pretending to be glad to see me, 


forsooth, after this new engage- 
ment, made me so angry just now. 
I could have torn you to pieces then, 
because you seemed doing your best 
to justify his hard opinion of you, 
after I had been trying so many 
months to think better of you, and 
had succeeded at last.’ 

* And pray, how did you think of 
me ?’ asked Kate angrily. 

‘Why, as a fallen angel of light, 
Miss Oliphant,’ he replied ; ‘ fallen, 
fallen indeed from the heaven of 
heavens to earth, but an angel after 
all, with ineffable glories of her old 
home still lingering about her, 
broken lights of beauty, halos of 
purity that could never leave her, 
seraphic memories of love and ten- 
derness, in her heart reverberations 
from the throne of God—but all 
faint and dim and marred by this 
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new and astounding taint of mortal 
weakness. Such I have thought 
you—such I think you now as 
you sit there—and such I would 
gladly think you for ever in my 
own solitary future.’ 

He paused, but as she did not 
speak, he went on in a calmer 
strain : 

‘It is all natural enough, I said 
to myself. She was grateful to me 
far beyond my merits, because I 
had been fortunate enough to 
do her a service, and in her in- 
experience she mistook that grati- 
tude for love. She was then thrown 
into the society of a man who was 
infinitely my superior in everything 
but honesty, and she soon discovered 
that there was room in her breast 
for far warmer feelings than any 
she had ever entertained for myself. 
She set her mistake right, threw 
me over, and took, as she ought to 
have done, the man she loved. But 
in her affection towards me she was 
at least sincere at the time. This 
is what I came to think about you, 
Miss Oliphant, as you are curious 
on the point.’ 

‘You did me no more than jus- 
tice, Mr. Holden,’ said Kate 
haughtily and coldly ; ; ‘you did me 
less than justice. I loved you as I 
have loved no one since, and one of 
my chief reasons for accepting Lord 
Stainmore’s hand was his friend- 
ship for you—this and the hope 
that thus my own life, which seemed 
dark and dreary enough, might not 
throw a shadow over others. They 
all wished it, and after your death, 
as we thought, what had I to live 
for but their happiness ?’ 

‘And so, by way of showing ‘your 
appreciation of this assassin’s in- 
tense friendship for me before he 
had even once set eyes on me, you 
jilted me in his favour! Well, I 
have often heard of woman’s per- 
fidy and her excuses for it, but 
this—however, no matter—you 
shall not vex me again—it is a 
queer world.’ 
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‘IT did not know he was an as- 
sassin, and I do not quite see how I 
could jilt the dead—as I supposed 
you to be,’ replied Kate, preserving 
her temper admirably. 

‘God of heaven, she will drive 
me mad yet! If I had been dead, 
as I wish I were, it would of course 
have mattered little; but after all 
your vows and promises you ac- 
cepted him when I was living and 

you knew I was living and thought 
me likely to live. Or perhaps you 
will even disclaim your own letter, 
so kindly announcing the fact to 
me? O Kate!’ His old affection 
seemed involuntarily to lodge this 
final protest against any further dis- 
play of her baseness. 

‘What letter?’ exclaimed Kate, 
her anger now fairly breaking out. 
‘T do disclaim it. This is intolerable, 
Mr. Holden.’ 

‘What letter! Your letter en- 
closed in Mrs. Oliphant’s—short 
and sweet, like a lawyer’s langh— 
written forsooth on the self-same 


pretty pink note-paper and sealed 
with the self-same blue wax that I 
had kissed and pressed to my heart 
ten thousand times before—your 
letter telling me in half a dozen 


lines without preface, cause or 
apology that you were going to be 
married to some great man, and 
were as faithless as hell; and sound- 
ing, by Jove, just as if you ex- 
pected me to write you a warm con- 
gratulatory note by return—the 
letter that, coming just after my 
wound—bnut, psha !—the letter you 
wrote, Miss Oliphant, just before 
you heard of the attempt on my 
life and after you had been engaged 
to Lord Stainmore for some weeks.’ 

‘I never wrote such a letter at all; 
and I only became engaged to Lord 
Stainmore last June, many months 
after I supposed youdead,—and then 
only for the reasons I tell you.’ 

Frank was staggered: ‘ You— 
never—wrote—such a letter!’ he 
repeated after her in profound 
amazement. 
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‘ Never—never in my life.’ 

‘And you only became engaged 
to Lord Stainmore six months 
ago! O Kate, you would not— 
you could not deceive me twice?’ 
His last words were in tones of 
such infinite pathos, and were ac- 
companied by a look of such eager 
yet pleading tenderness, that they 
swept away at once the feeble 
barrier of pride which Kate had 
just now been so busy in erecting 
against him. 

‘Dearest Frank,’ she exclaimed 
in the sweet musical voice of other 
days, ‘I cannot be deceiving you 
twice, because I have never yet 
deceived you atall. Believe me it 
is all as I say, and there is some 
mistake about this letter. Either 
you have dreamed its ‘existence in 
your illness 

‘Nay, dear Kate, I have it here 
in my pocket,’ and Frank began 
fumbling nervously and excitedly 
for the important document. 

‘Then you have been imposed on 
by some villain who has passed it 
off as mine. Whoever wrote it, it 
is a gross base forgery. But we 
will look into that by and by ; never 
mind it now.’ 

Her tone would have carried con- 
viction to one much less eager than 
Frank to believe these pleasant 
tidings. And as he thought for a 
moment, he remembered it had 
once or twice occurred to him that 
the writing was much less firm than 
Kate’s usual hand; this, however, 
he had ascribed to her natural agita- 
tion on penning such an epistle. 
But now the truth flashed on him 
like a revelation. 

‘Dearest, how can you forgive 
me ?’ he asked. 

‘Nay, dear Frank, if you got such 
a letter, I do not wonder at any- 
thing you have said. But you 
ought to have known me better.’ 

Perfect amity being restored, 
‘And now, Frank,’ said Kate as 
they sat side by side on the broken 
tombstone, ‘I must hear your story 
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—or will you put it off till we are 
eighty, as you threatened ?’ 

* Nay, dearest; but I will not tell 
you a word of it till you let me 
know clearly what you are going to 
do about Lord Stainmore and me. 
Iam dying with suspense to know 
whether of us you will choose.’ 

‘IT do not know that I shall 
choose cither of you now,—but at 
any rate I think 1 shall decline the 
viscountship. As for you, I plead 
a mutual and complete release long 
ago. Seriously, Frank, we will 
have no more rash or unknown 
engagements, axd I will promise 
absolutely nothing till my uncle 
knows everything. , 

‘Well, you know it was not my 
fault, or indeed yours, that our 
engagement was a secret before. 
But, ah, Kate, at least I may hope ?’ 

‘I am not aware,’ she replied 
langhing and half turning her face 
away, ‘ “that I have the - power to 
prevent the exercise of any of your 
own feelings you like. You are a 


free agent I suppose.—But come, 
it is beginning to snow again and I 
am nearly dead with cold ; let us go 
into old Dame Nelson’s for your 


adventures. I must take her the 
church key, and I have no doubt 
she will let us sit by the fire and 
talk; and she is so deaf that any 
secrets in the story you may tell 
without fear.’ 

Accordingly they went into the 
cottage and when Miss Oliphant 
had exerted herself to explain what 
they wanted, the old woman, who 
remembered Holden and was 
pleased to see him again, not only 
placed chairs for them by the fire, 
but obligingly took herself off to a 
neighbour’s house. Frank and Kate 
therefore were left alone, and the 
former proceeded with his narrative. 


CHAPTER III. 
FRANK’S NARRATIVE. 


‘You doubtless know from Lord 
Stainmore or otherwise the circum- 
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stances under which I disappeared. 
I was painting some ruins by the 
seashore with the great volcano op- 
posite—the prettiest spot, Kate; I 
must take you there some time. I 
had been engaged on my work for 
about a month and was on my beat 
one sunny afternoon a few days 
after our noble friend visited me 
there. I was singing, I think—it 
is a trick of mine when I am at 
work by myself—and at the same 
time considering, I remember, 
whether I ought to put in or leave 
out a certain big stone in the fore- 
ground, when I was rather startled 
by hearing the sound of some one 
pressing roughly through the brush- 
wood a few yards behind me. I 
glanced round and, to my conster- 
nation, saw three truculent-looking 
fellows advancing towards me ata 
run. There could be no doubt 
about their purpose, for one of them 
had a gun in his hands and another 
a drawn stiletto. Of course I sprang 
up instantly and faced them, 
snatching up a strong oak stick, 
which was the only weapon I had, 
for being so near Naples and having 
a vivid: knowledge of my own po- 
verty, I had been fool enough to 
consider myself perfectly safe from 
brigands. They came at me with- 
out a word and, though I made the 
best resistance I could and suc- 
ceeded in flooring the scamp who 
carried the gun, the odds were too 
great; so after receiving two or 
three wounds from the stiletto, I 
was at last knocked down and 
stunned by a blow on the head from 
the butt of the gun, which one of 
them had picked up. No doubt they 
thought medead; and how long I lay 
insensible I cannot tell, but it must 
have been some minutes ; for when 
I came to myself they had already 
rifled my pockets and torn from my 
neck the locket which contained 
somebody’s hair, Kate, who was 
very dear to me,—besides slashing 
up my poor landscape and scattering 
all my other things. What recalled 
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me to my senses was a shrill voice 
close to me, and when I opened 
my eyes I saw a young girl kneeling 
by my side with uplifted arms and 
apparently pleading for me with all 
her might to one of the three 
ruffians. Her face, which was one 
of the most beautiful I ever saw ——’ 

‘Upon my word, Frauk, I am 
not certain yet that I shall give up 
Lord Stainmore,’ said Kate. 

Frank laughed and continued. 
‘Her face was full of excitement. 
With what seemed an effort in the 
dull state of my faculties, 1 remem- 
bered her as a girl whom I had 
often seen about the neighbouring 
village where I lodged and whom I 
had been rather kind to—if giving 
her a few coppers and a pleasant 
word now and then deserves the 
name of kindness. In fact I had 


pitied her a good deal, for she 
seemed scouted and ill-treated by 
all the village because her father 
was a bad character and in prison. 


It afterwards turned out that she 
was actually the daughter of my 
ruffian-in-chief, whose name was 
Carlo, and who had just been re- 
leased from gaol, having left her 
during his confinement to support 
herself as she could by begging 
about the streets of her native 
village, which Carlo, when not en- 
gaged in smuggling or robbing, 
considered his home just as any 
respectable Christian might have 
done. Francesca was a true child 
of the south, vehement in her 
hates and likings, and passing in a 
moment from tears to laughter. 
During my stay at the village she 
had become somewhat attached to 
me and had several times followed 
me to the ruins, staying for hours 
either there or on the shore close 
by. It appeared afterwards that, 
happening to be strolling about the 
beach this very afternoon, she had 
hurried up on hearing the noise of 
the scuffle and found her father and 
his friends hard at work as I de- 
scribed.’ 
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‘Poor thing, what age was she, 
Frank ?’ said Kate carelessly. 

‘ About twelve or so.’ 

‘Oh,—but I must not interrupt 
you in this way.’ 

‘Not if you mean me to finish 
my tale to-night, dear. Well, she 
was bending over me and pleading 
with an impassioned voice; “ For 
my sake! you will not kill him, 
father mine?” she cried in her 
beautiful Italian, which sounded 
prettier than ever to me just then, 
I assure you; “I love him—I love 
him ! I have gathered these flowers 
for him—see. He is the flower of 
my heart. When I was hungry he 
said Hat; when I was thirsty, he 
said Drink; when they would have 
beaten me, he struck them” (that 
was an awful lie by the way) “and 
you will kill him >—Oh—h—h!” 

‘“T must, Francesca,” said Carlo 
piously ; “it is an engagement, and 
with me engagements are sacred.” 

‘« An engagement, father!” she 
replied. “ But if it is right to keep 
your engagements, it is also right— 
it is more right not to hurt my 
benefactor. Give him to me, father 
mine, and I will give youa thousand 
kisses such as you love.” 

‘* Nay, nay, little one: though if 
it had been any trifle, I should not 
have minded, and I am sorry it is 
one who has been kind to you. 
St. Peter! what are we to do, 
mates?” 

*“Do! why, you don’t mind a 
little chit like that, captain, surely ? 
Stick the stiletto into him at once,” 
said the man I had knocked down. 

“ As he knows the girl, he’ll have 
the police on us at once if we let 
him go.” 

*“ No, no, he will not, he will be 
good, I will answer for him,” cried 
Francesca. “ We will carry him 
away and hide him in the sea-cave 
—safe, father—if you ever loved me 
at all!” 

*“ Ay, and carry him a quarter 
of a mile in the sun, with the 
chance of meeting somebody,” said 
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the other fellow, clubbing his gun 
at the same time to knock me on 
the head. I was perfectly helpless 
and so weak with loss of blood that 
I could not stir a muscle to save 
myself, but Francesca threw her- 
self furiously between the fellow and 
me, hissing out the words, “It is 
abominable,” and then calling 
piteously on her father. 

*« Don’t hurt the girl, Leonardo,” 
exclaimed Carlo fiercely, “or you'll 
have to settle the matter with me. 
Come away, child, directly, imme- 
diately ; I command you: he must 
die.” 

‘He tried to seize and pull her 
away, but she slipped through his 
hands, snatching Leonardo’s stiletto 
as she did so. When she had 
bounded off a few yards, she stopped 
and, like one possessed, pointed the 
dagger at her own breast. I never 
in my life saw anything so beautiful 
as her attitude. 

‘Strike! villan—dog!” she 
shrieked, “strike! Then I will kill 
myself—and you will be glad, 
father, and you shall have no little 
Francesca to fill your pipe or nurse 
you or kiss you. I hate you and 
I will die. And I will tell my 
mother in heaven and she will hate 
you. Strike. Ay—ay!” 

‘Carlo stood scratching his head 
for a minute in astonishment, and 
then struck Leonardo’s gun aside, 
muttering, “ She’ll do it if you touch 
him, Leonardo ; I am sure she will— 
I know her of old. Let him be. We 
had better carry him down to the 
cave just to quiet the child: we can 
then get her out of the way and 
soon dispose ofhim. Well, we won’t 
kill him, Francesca; now, do be 
quiet and give me that stiletto.” 

‘*No, no. I will keep it, and I 
will kill myself if you hurt him the 
least bit.” 

‘The men grumbled a good deal 
at having to carry me, and I could 
hardly help laughing as one of them 
growled that he had often heard of 
a hen-pecked husband but never 
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of a chicken-pecked father before. 
However, Carlo seemed to be their 
captain and they did not venture to 
dispute his decision; nor was the 
risk of being seen very great, for 
the place was lonely and our path 
to the cave ran through tangled 
brushwood the whole way. First 
wrapping a scarf round me there- 
fore, to prevent their being tracked 
by my blood, they lifted me and 
carried me off, whilst Francesca 
marched some yards behind them 
like a little Joan of Arc, still hold- 
ing the stiletto and keeping a 
jealous eye on their movements. 

‘What they dignified with the 
name of a cave was only a 
small low hole three or four yards 
in diameter and situated at the foot 
of some rocks not far from the shore. 
The mouth was barely wide enough 
to admit a man crawling in on his 
breast, and, besides being hidden by 
a fallen tree, was carefully concealed 
by a heap of dead branches, so that 
it would have been impossible for 
any one to discover the place who 
was not previously acquainted with 
it. Into this rat-hole, first removing 
the branches, Carlo dragged me 
roughly enough, my little guardian 
following and the other two scamps 
disappearing as quickly as they 
could, for fear of chance passers-by. 
I had been trying, as they brought 
me along, to think of some mode of 
seconding Francesca’s efforts in my 
behalf, and took the opportunity of 
Carlo’s being alone. 

‘This is a bad business,” I said 
to him—lI speak Italian pretty well ; 
“why should you kill me? You 
have got all I have about me, and 
why not let me go? I will promise 
for this little girl’s sake not to in- 
form against you.” 

‘* Pardon me, signor,” he an- 
swered politely, “but you do not 
quite understand the matter. It 
was not the little trifle of moncy 
about you which induced me to 
undertake this unpleasant affair, for 
which on your account I am truly 
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sorry ; butitismy promise. I have 
given my word to kill you, and in 
Italy one’s word is sacred.” 

‘At first I hardly believed him, 
for I did not then know that I had 
an enemy in the world; but his 
manner soon convinced me that he 
spoke the truth, though he declined 
to give me the slightest clue to the 
name of the scoundrel who had em- 
ployed him: that I only learned 
afterwards. I then tried him on 
the same tack as Francesca had 
done, but trying to avoid offending 
his prejudices. 

** You say your word is sacred, 
and I do not deny that under most 
circumstances it is your duty to 
keep it. But it is also your duty, 
you will allow, not to injure but on 
the contrary to protect one to whom 
your daughter is so much indebted 
—you heard what she said, your- 
self. The present is a question be- 
tween two conflicting duties, and, 
as you must violate one, it ought to 
be the one which will lie least 
heavily on your conscience.” 

‘True, most true. But the sig- 
nor’s life is very valuable,” he said 
with a grin: “the price for him is 
—immense, and before I can get it 
I am to prove that he is dead by 
producing this locket,” and the 
scamp showed me in his rascally 
palm the treasure, Kate, that I 
valued most. My first impulse was 
to kick him, but just then 1 had not 
the power, nor could I even show 
my anger with any safety. 

‘“Ts that all?” said I, trying 
my hand for once at a little Jesuitry : 
“well, if you have only to produce 
the locket as evidence, why not 
produce it and be hanged to you— 
getting your money, while at the 
same time you perform the higher 
duty of the two I mentioned, in 
saving your daughter’s benefactor.” 

‘Though he was evidently taken 
with the notion, after a time he re- 
plied ; “‘ But the gentleman in whose 
service I am might ask inconvenient 
questions.” 
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‘“ Nay,” I answered at a venture, 
“all your word binds you to do is 
to produce the locket. Besides, you 
may surely trust your Italian wit to 
answer without committing your- 
self. And if you treat me so badly, 
how can you expect the saints to 
raise up another protector to Fran- 
cesca when you are gone ?”’ 

**T am glad to see the signor is 
so good a Catholic: I thought all 
Englishmen were heretics,” quoth 
the scamp, devoutly crossing himself 
with an unction that nearly made 
me laugh outright. 

‘My last argument, added to the 
rest and to the entreaties of Fran- 
cesca, who was now calmer but did 
not cease to plead for me, had 
shaken him a good deal; still I 
could see he was not yet won. I 
thought it high time therefore to 
shoot my last arrow. 

*“T tell you what,” I said; “if 
you treat me well, I’ll give you five 
hundred ducats ransom.” 

‘Hiseyesglistened, and I perceived 
he was mine: ‘ Ah, that alters the 
case,” he said;—‘but it is not 
enough.” 

‘It is all you will get,” I said, 
“and you will have to wait till I re- 
ceive it from England. If you will 
not take it, kill me or not as you 
like; I am tired of talking,” and 
I turned on my side away from him. 

*“ Well then, so be it—five hun- 
dred,” he said : “ but only supposing 
I get the other money in exchange 
for the locket. If I do not, the 
signor, I fear, must make up his 
mind to die. But if all goes well, 
I will return for him to-night with 
a boat, as this place is not safe.”’ 

‘Then as my life had now become 
of some value to him, he examined 
my wounds, which he pronounced 
not very dangerous, and bound up 
with a skill acquired no doubt from 
many similar adventures. He even 
pulled in two or three of the 
branches for me to lie on, and left 
us a flask of wine and some pro- 
visions. Francesca remained with 
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me, and after strictly enjoining her 
not to sing or to speak above a 
whisper, the conscientious Carlo 
went off, carefully replacing the 
boughs about the entrance. 

‘I need not dwell on the next few 
hours: what with the pain of my 
wounds and my anxious thoughts, 
they were dreary enough. After [ 
had whispered my thanks to Fran- 
cesca, who only answered (I hope 
you will not be jealous, Kate) by 
kisses, there was absolutely nothing 
to break the monotony but the 
sounds of the wind and sea outside, 
and a gentle whisper now and then 
from my little guardian, who sat 
patiently by me all the time, oc- 


casionally handing me a bite of 


something or a drink of wine. About 
midnight Carlo returned in high 
spirits: fortunately for me, he had 
succeeded in getting his money, and 
he chuckled very much over the 
fact that his employer was so chary 
of seeming to have anything to do 
with the attempted assassination 
that he had scarcely asked any 
questions, and after receiving the 
locket had dismissed Carlo with all 
speed. One of the rascals, I found, 
had been impudent enough to go to 
my lodgings and in my name obtain 
my portmanteau. Thiscircumstance, 
however, though they had plundered 
the luggage of the few valuables it 
contained, was rather lucky for me ; 
for they afterwards most graciously 
allowed me to take a change of my 
own clothes. 

‘T was now carried to a boat which 
lay in wait just below the cave, but 
I remember little of our voyage 
except that it lasted four or five 
hours and that they took the pre- 
caution to blindfold me. During 
the day we slept in another hole, 
and next night, after spending 
several hours in the boat again, we 
reached our destination, which was 
in some ruins a mile or two away 
from the sea-coast. My eyes were 
still covered, so that it was difficult 
for me to make out what passed, 
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but they lowered me apparently 
with a good deal of trouble down 
a rude staircase, and then carried 
me a few yards further and laid me 
on some straw. Here they removed 
the bandage from my eyes, and on 
looking round I found that I was 
in the corner of a large chamber 
which seemed to be either the cellar 
or dungeon of some old fortress, for 
I knew by the damp, heavy atmo- 
sphere that I was certainly under- 
ground. In the centre of the room 
blazed a large wooden fire, round 
which were seated seven or eight 
brigands whom I had not seen 
before. I was glad to perceive 
however that they all seemed to 
recognise Carlo as their leader. 
‘This was my placeof confinement 
during the whole time I stayed with 
them; except that, when I grew 
stronger and was able to walk and 
therefore possibly to escape, they 
moved me into an inner chamber 
leading out of their own and only 
divided from it by a strong door 
which they carefully locked at 
night. On the whole they treated 
me kindly, for they supplied me 
with better food than they used 
themselves, and allowed Francesca 
to wait on me and be my nurse, an 
office in which she had immediately 
installed herself and which she 
filled with unvarying kindness the 
whole time I was among them. 
‘After aday or two when I could 
use my hands, I became most 
anxious to write to you to assure 
you of my safety, for I feared you 
might hear of my disappearance 
and naturally conclude I was mur- 
dered; I also wished of course to 
procure money from London to pay 
my ransom. But till his employer 
in this rascally business was safely 
out of the country, Carlo would on 
no account allow me to write a 
single line, lest he should himself 
suffer for his breach of faith in not 
killing me. On this point therefore 
| was forced to rest content, but on 
another I was more determined, 
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namely to procure any letters that 
might be lying for me at Naples, as 
I hoped very fondly there might 
possibly be one from Reinsber 
amongst them. These, after some 
deliberation, he consented to get for 
me when he should go near Naples, 
and I found that he did not regard 
the task as a very dangerous one, 
for these fellows have “ respectable ”’ 
acquaintance everywhere, who are 
ready to undertake any delicate 
business of the kind. One of his 
friends, he said, should take my 
passport to the post-office and, if 
the officials remembered anything 
about my assassination, which Carlo 
thought very unlikely, should say 
he was sent “by Signor Holden’s 
relatives who had come to look after 
his effects.” For my part, if I got 
what I wanted, I did not care how 
he managed it. 

‘Carlo was away for more than a 
fortnight on some of his expeditions ; 
but when he returned he had not 
only secured my letters in the way 
he suggested but brought me news 
of all that had happened since my 
disappearance, including the noble 
efforts of my friend Signor Smythe 
(under which incognito if you re- 
member Lord Stainmore passed at 
Naples) to discover me and my 
murderers. The Italian always 
mentioned Signor Smythe’s name 
with a peculiar relish which I did 
not then understand, but which I 
afterwards found to arise from a 
profound admiration for his lord- 
ship’s talents for duplicity. He also 
informed me of the burial as mine 
of a body which had been washed 
ashore some distance down the bay. 
[ can only account for the mistake 
by supposing that the features of 
the corpse were much decomposed 
and by the fact that I had assumed 
the ordinary Neapolitan dress, to 
pursue my work without attracting 
so much attention. No doubt, too, 


as the sea was so near the spot 
where I had been painting, every 
one was expecting my body to turn 
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up insome such way, and the police 
required very little evidence of my 
identity. Carlo brought mea more 
agreeable piece of information when 
he told me that his employer had 
now left the country, and that | 
might write home for the money as 
soon as [ pleased. 

‘I remember well with what 
anxiety, as soon as Carlo, swagger- 
ing across the floor as usual, had 
left the room, I turned to my letters, 
Francesca holding me a blazing fag- 
got by way of torch, and looking 
nearly as eager for good news as 
myself, I tore open Mrs. Oliphant’s 
letter, and then the one enclosed 
from you. I have told you their 
purport, and you may imagine my 
feelings. I must have read them 
half a dozen times before I dashed 
them down, having at last got a 
glimmering of their meaning. My 
other letters I never read for weeks.’ 

‘Dear Frank!’ exclaimed Kate, 
sympathetically, at this point. 

Holden answered with a laugh 
and a caress. ‘Oh, it is all right 
now. Well, all my life up to that 
time, and even in my present strait, 
I had always enjoyed capital spirits, 
thinking everything would come 
right in the end—as it has, you see. 
But just then I confess I was what 
Harry Highside would call “ com- 
pletely floored.” I began to know 
what people meant by despair, 
rather to believe in Byron, and all 
that sort of thing; and in my pre- 
sent weak state the shock proved 
too great for me. I was very ill 
for a week or two, Francesca nursing 
me through; and even afterwards 
—but why dwellon this? Youhad 
tolerable proof yourself to-night that 
even at this distant date your sup- 
posed letter had altered me a good 
deal. For a time what grieved me 
most was that Carlo had not suc- 
ceeded in killing me; then the 
thought occurred to me that I would 
live to revenge myself on you—don’t 
laugh, Kate; you see I am treating 
you as my lady-confessor, and being 
YY2 
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very penitent, I must tell every- 
thing—yes, to revenge myself by 
becoming an illustrious artist with 
all the world at my feet. Then you 
should see whom you had jilted, 
because, forsooth, he was poor and 
obscure !’ 

‘ Well, I hope you will still show 
us what you are, Frank,’ said Kate, 
laughing, ‘and not to permit recent 
events to smother up all these glo- 
ries from the world.”! 

‘I do not know about that,’ re- 
plied Frank ; ‘I rather think I shall 
now resume my high moral tone 
about fame—tell you in old saws 
and proverbs that it is a vapour, a 
shadow, an illusion—and exercise a 
proper philosopher’s contempt for it, 
more especially as I find the pyramid 
higher and the sides steeper than 
I thought. However, I dare say I 
was silly enough. To resume, 

‘I had now Carlo’s gracious per- 
mission to write to you, but your 
letter made me careless about the 
main object I had proposed to my- 
self, namely, that I might assure 
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you of my safety. In my shame 
and anger I was now as anxious to 
be thought dead both by you and 
all the world, until at least I should 
have become famous under another 
name, as I was just before to be 
thought alive. I resolved therefore 
to let the current account of my 
death pass for true, and only wrote 
to a London friend, on whose discre- 
tion I could rely, to draw my money 
from a certain bank there and 
send it to me under an assumed 
name that I might procure my free- 
dom. This was about a month after 
I fell into their hands, and more 
than another month elapsed before 
I received any answer. As they 
would not allow me to go outside, 
I spent the interval partly in sketch- 
ing Francesca and the brigands by 
the firelight, partly in brooding over 
my imaginary wrongs, and partly 
in listening to the strange tales 
these fellows narrated as they sat 
smoking their pipes at night; but 
I soon began to have another cause 
for deep anxiety.’ 


Doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 


K Hen. IV. 











THE BATHS 


TOT long ago I was standing on 
N the balcony of a well-known 
inn near the baths of St. Moritz. 
A little procession of ladies and 
gentlemen issued from the hotel and 
descended the slopes towards the 
banks of the lake. I immediately 
became aware—lI know not whether 
from positive information or from 
some instinctive sense of reverence 
—that for the first time in my life 
I was standing in presence of a 
genuine king. An emperor I have 
seen before, and I have more than 
once taken off my hat to the queen 
of theseislands. Buta king is now 
a rarity, and I was proportionately 
delighted with the opportunity of 
discharging in my own person the 
functions of a Court Circular. His 
majesty, I might say on my own 
authority, accompanied by his royal 
consort, and attended by the lords 
and ladies in waiting, took the re- 
creation of a walk on the banks of 
the Lake of St. Moritz. Yet a cer- 
tain drop of bitterness mingled in 
my cup, and it was intensified by 
an incident which took place that 
evening. I was confronted at sup- 
per by a person belonging to a class 
unfortunately not so rare as that of 
royal personages. The genuine 
British cockney in all his terrors 
was before me. The windows of 
the dining-room opened upon all the 
soft beauty of a quiet Alpine valley 
in a summer evening. Far above 
us the snow-clad range of the Palu 
and Bernina still glowed with the 
last rays of the setting sun. But 
the cockney was not softened by its 
influence, and he talked in full per- 
fection the language of his native 
streets. He elaborately discussed 


the badness of the liquors provided 
for us; he tasted some of the bottle 
which I had ordered, and was peace- 
fully consuming, and condescended 


to inform me that it was ‘ devilish 
He went into the merits of 


bad,’ 
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all the inns which had had the 
benefit of his patronage, discrimi- 
nated with great clearness between 
the qualities of the Cognac which 
they provided ; and showed his su- 
periority as a Briton by condemn- 
ing them all with various degrees 
of severity, with the exception of 
one whose landlord had been waiter 
at a great London hotel, and had 
thereby attained a comparative de- 
gree of civilisation. He thought it 
proper to add a few remarks upon 
the scenery of the country, extracted 
with more or less fidelity from 
Murray or Baedeker ; and I know 
not whether his wsthetical or his 
practical remarks were the most 
significant of delicate sensibility. 
Anyhow, two hours of his conver- 
sation were enough for my nerves, 
and I retired to meditate on things 
in general, and the beauty of the 
evening. One conclusion became 
abundantly clear to me. Kings and 
cockneys, I thought, may be excel- 
lent people in their way. I love 
cockneys because they are my 
neighbours, and the love of our 
neighbour is a Christian duty. I 
revere kings because I was taught 
to do so at school, to say nothing of 
the sermons and church services in 
which the same duty was impressed. 
But they have in common the pro- 
perty of being very objectionable 
neighbours at an hotel. They raise 
prices and destroy solitude, and 
make an Alpine valley pretty nearly 
as noisy and irritating to the nerves 
as St. James’s. Was it worth while 
to travel some hundred miles to find 
one’s self still in the very thick of 
civilisation ? Kings, I know, have 
to travel (sometimes against their 
will), and so must cockneys, if it is 
right, which I admit to be an open 
question, that either class should 
continue to exist; and certainly so 
long as they exist, I have no right 
to demand their expulsion from 
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the Engadine. Indeed, on second 
thoughts, it is perhaps as well that 
they should go there. The grega- 
rious instinct has doubtless been 
implanted in the breast of the com- 
mon-place traveller for a wise pur- 
pose. It is true that it leads mi- 
gratory herds to spoil and trample 
under foot some of the loveliest of 
Alpine regions such as Chamouni 
or Interlaken. But, on the other 
hand, it draws them all together 
into a limited number of districts, 
and leaves vast regions untrodden 
and unspoilt on either side of the 
beaten tracks. St. Moritz acts like 
one of those flytraps to be seen in 
old-fashioned inns, which do not 
indeed diminish the swarms of in- 
trusive insects, but profess at least 
to confine them to one spot. And 
if any district were to be selected 
into which the cockneyism of the 
surrounding Alps might be drained 
as into a reservoir, certainly no bet- 
ter selection could be made than 
St. Moritz. The upper valley of 


the Inn is one of the very few Al- 


pine districts which may almost be 
called ugly. The high bleak level 
tract, with monotonous ranges of 
pine forests at a uniform slope, has 
as little of the picturesque as can 
well be contrived in the mountains. 
Even in the great peaks, there is a 
singular want of those daring and 
graceful forms, those spires, and 
domes, and pinnacles, which give 
variety and beauty to the other 
great mountain masses. I should 
rejoice if it could be made into Nor- 
folk Island of the Alps, and all 
kings, cockneys, persons travelling 
with couriers, Americans doing 
Kurope against time, Cook’s tou- 
rists and their like, commercial 
travellers, and especially that va- 
riety of English clergyman which 
travels in dazzling white ties and 
forces church services upon you by 
violence in remote country inns, 
could be confined within it to amuse 
or annoy each other. Meanwhile, 
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though this policy has not been 
carried out, it is gratifying that a 
spontaneous process of natural se- 
lection has done something of the 
kind. Like flies to like; the cock- 
ney element accumulates like the 
precious metal in the lodes of rich 
mines; and some magnificent nug- 
gets may be found in and about St. 
Moritz; but luckily at no great dis- 
tance may be found regions as bare 
of cockneys as a certain Wheal 
something or other of my (too close) 
acquaintance appears to be of copper. 
A day’s journey, I knew, would take 
us into regions still in all the fresh- 
ness of their primitive innocence ; re- 
gions where the Times is never seen, 
where English is heard as rarely as 
Sanskrit, and where (I mention a 
fact) the native herdsman who offers 
milk to the weary traveller refuses 
to take coin in exchange for it. As 
1 thought of these things I rejoiced 
that we could leave St. Moritz be- 
hind us, and fly to a certain haven 
of refuge. I almost hesitate to re- 
veal the name of the hiding-place to 
which we retreated. Shall I not 
in some degree be accessory to the 
intrusion of some detachment from 
that army of British travellers which 
is forcing its relentless way into 
every hole and corner of the coun- 
try? Will not some future wan- 
derer take up his parable against 
me and denounce this paper as 
amongst the first trifling hints which 

raised the sluices and let the out- 
side world into this little paradise ? 
My reluctance, however, is over- 
powered by certain weighty reasons. 
As, first, I cannot hope that my 
voice will attract the notice of any 
great number of persons; sec ondly, 
my readers, though few, will of 
course be amongst ‘the sele set, whose 
presence will be a blessing rather 
than a curse to the inhabitants ; 
thirdly, the inhabitants would, | 
am sure, be grateful for an adver- 
tisement, and I should be glad to 
do them a trifling service, even 
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though, in my judgment, of doubt- 
ful value; fourthly, if any appre- 
ciable number of Britons should take 
the hint, they will at least bring with 
them one benefit, which cannot be 
reckoned as inconsiderable, namely, 
a freer use of the tub and scrub- 
bing-brush; and considering that 
the insinuation conveyed in the last 
sentence would in itself be sufficient 
to hold many persons at a distance, 
I will take courage and avow that 
the place of which I have been 
speaking is Santa Catarina, near 
Bormico. Thither in two days’ easy 
travelling from St. Moritz, we con- 
veyed ourselves and our ‘baggage, 
and to it I propose to devote a few 
pages of rather desultory remark. 
1 cannot do all that would be re- 
quired from the compiler of a hand- 
book; I know little of the waters 
consumed by the guests, except that 
they have a nasty taste at their 
first outbreak, but are good to drink 
with indifferent wine; nor am I 
great at orographical or geological 
but are 


or botanical disquisitions ; 
not these things written in the ad- 


mirable guide-book of Mr. Ball ? 
and, finally, if one person should be 
induced by the perusal—but the 
formula is something musty. 

[ must beg my res aders to imagine 
an Alpine mes vdow, a mile or two in 
diameter, level as a cricket field, co- 
vered with the velvet turf of a moun- 
tain pasturage, and looking exqui- 
sitely soft and tender to eyes  wearied 
with the long dusty valley which 
stretches from the Lake of Como to 
the foot of the Stelvio. Let him 
place a few chalets, upon whose 
timbers age has conferred a rich 
brown hue, at picturesque intervals, 
and then enclose the whole with 
mighty mountain walls to keep the 
profane vulgar at a distance. On 
two sides purple forests of pine rise 
steeply from the meadow floor and 
meet a little way below the inn to 
form the steep gorge through which 
the glacier torrent foams downwards 


to join the Adda at Bormio, In front 
the glen is closed by a steeper moun- 
tain, whose lower slopes are too 
rough and broken to admit of con- 
tinuous forest. Above them rise 
bare and precipitous rocks, and 
from the platform thus formed there 
soars into the air one of the most 
graceful of snow-peaks, called the 
Tresero. It resembles strongly the 
still nobler pyramid of the Weisshorn, 
as seen from the Riffel at Zermatt. 
It is certainly not comparable in 
majesty with that most majestic of 
mountains ; as indeed it falls short 
of it in height by some three or four 
thousand feet. One advantage it 
may perhaps claim even above so 
redoubtable a rival: the Weisshorn 
only reveals its full beauties to those 
who have climbed to a considerable 
height above the ordinary limits of 
habitation, whereas the Tresero con- 
descends to exhibit itself even to 
the least adventurous of tourists. It 
is, indeed, like all other great moun- 
tains, more lovely when contem- 
plated from something like a level 
with itself. Lofty Alps, like lofty 
characters, require for their due 
appreciation some elevation in the 
spectator. One of the most perfect 
moments in which I have ever 
caught a share of the true mountain 
spirit was when looking at the Tre- 
sero from a high shelf on the oppo- 
site range. The immediate fore- 
ground was formed by a little tarn, 
covered in great part with the white 
tufts of the cotton-grass, dancing as 
merrily in the evening breeze as 
Wordsworth’s notorious daffodils. 
Two massive ribs of rock descend- 
ing on each side, like Catchedicam 
and the ‘huge nameless peak’ em- 
bracing the Red Tarn on Helvellyn, 
formed a kind of framework to the 
picture. In front, the whole in- 
tervening space was filled by the 
towering cone of the Tresero, with 
torn glaciers streaming from its 
sides, and glowing with the inde- 
scribable colours of sunset on eter- 

















































































































































































































































































nal snow. The perfect calmness of 
an Alpine evening, with not a sound 
but the tinkling “of cattle-bells be- 

low, gave a certain harmony to the 
picture, and breathed the very es- 
sence of repose. The domestic quiet 
of English fields in an autumn even- 
ing is impressive and soothing ; but 
there is something far more impres- 
sive to my mind in the repose of 
one of these great Alps, which shows 
in every rock and contorted glacier 
that clings to its sides the severity 

of its habitual struggle with the 
elements. It is the repose of a 
soldier resting in the midst of a 
battle,—not that of a stolid farmer 
smoking his evening pipe after a 
supper ‘of fat bacon, Seen, how- 

ever, from any point of view, and 
under any circumstances, whether 
under a clear sky or when a thun- 
derstorm is gathering under the lee 
of its grand cliffs, the Tresero is a 
lovely object. At Santa Catarina it 
naturally forms the centre of every 
view, or serves as a charming back- 
ground to the more diminutive, but 
hardly less exquisite pictures which 
a traveller may discover in every 
nook and corner of the Alps. 

To complete the portrait of Santa 
Catarina, I must add one, and, 
must be admitted, a very important, 
element in the view. We are con- 
stantly assured in an advertisement 
which has lately been appearing 
that the finest scenery in the world 
is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground. There is some truth 
in the aphorism; and I shall cer- 
tainly not seek to dispute its appli- 
cation in the present case. I must 
therefore ask the reader to place on 
the edge of the flat meadow a long 
low building of rough stone, resem- 
bling a barrack more than an hotel. 
Outside there is nothing very attrac- 
tive ; and within there are certain 
difficulties to be overcome by a fas- 
tidious taste. The establishment 
has a certain dishevelled and per- 
plexed aspect, not exactly in har- 
mony with English notions of order. 
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There is an unorganised crowd of 
persons, male and female, who ap- 
pear more or less to discharge the 
duty of waiters and chambermaids. 
One is occasionally tripped up by a 
stumbling-block on the stairs com- 
posed of an overwearied woman, 
who has fallen asleep whilst acci- 
dentally blacking a miscellaneous 
boot. The scrubbing of floors seems 
to be trusted to the occasional zeal 
of volunteers, and the zeal requires 
some prompting from surreptitious 
bribes. A garment entrusted to the 
washerwoman has to be recovered a 
week afterwards by a journey of 
discovery through certain myste- 
rious subterraneous passages. If you 
want a dish the best plan is to go 
into the kitchen, where amongst a 
crowd of smokers and idlers you 
may be able to enter into conversa- 
tion with the cook. The landlord 
as a general rule is round the corner 
with a cigar in his month talking to 
a friend. Were it not that the head 
waiter is a man of genius, the whole 
management of the business would 
be in danger of collapse. Moreover, 
to hint at a delicate point, you may 
probably be seated at dinner oppo- 
site to a lady or gentleman of primi- 
tive costume, whose ideas on the 
respective uses of knives, fingers, 
and forks are totally opposed to all 
the usages current in the polite so- 
ciety of London. Neither, I am 
bound to confess, is Santa Catarina 
a complete exception to a highly 
general rule that the visitors to 
baths are not amongst the most 
congenial of companions. Yet the 
remark reminds me of one great 
compensation. Neither guests nor 
inhabitants are English. If they 
were they would nearly be intole- 
rable. Nor does this remark, when 
rightly understood, imply any want 
of proper patriotism. An English- 
man is, of course, the first of created 
beings ; and he owes this pre-emi- 
nence in great degree to his remark- 
able powers of self-assertion. As 
an Italian visitor informed me, the 
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great motto of the English race is 
‘Selelf’—a mysterious word, which, 
after some investigation, I disco- 
vered to be the Italian version of 
the title of Mr. Smiles’s book Self- 
Help. Now ‘selelf’ means the power 
and the will of treading on any toes 
that are in your way. AS @ C0- 
rollary from this it follows that an 
English snob is the most offensive 
of snobs, English dirt the most 
obtrusive of dirt, and, in short, 
everything bad that is English, 
about the most objectionable of its 
kind to be found in Europe. Had 
those knifophagous persons who sat 
opposite me at dinner been of Eng- 
lish extraction they would have been 
actively as well as passively offen- 
sive. Indeed I think it highly pro- 
bable that they would have gone so 
far as to speak tome. An inn with 
floors as ignorant of the broom as 
those in Santa Catarina would in 
England have implied a defiance of 
all decency. The house would have 
resembled one described in a late 
lawsuit in London where a witness 
swore to having met five bugs calmly 
walking downstairs abreast—I had 
almost said arm in arm—and where, 
if | remember rightly, the fleas sat 
on the chairs and barked at you. 
The food in such a case would have 
been calculated to try the digestion 
of an ostrich; and the landlord 
would have been a cross between a 
prizefighter and a thimblerigger. 
But Italian dirt, though unplea- 
sant, is not of that uncompromising 
character. It is the product, not 
of a brutal revolt against decency, 
but of an easy-going indolence. It 
is, as Heine somewhere says, ‘ gross- 
artiger Schmutz.’ The squalor of 
an italian town surrounds monu- 
ments of incomparable beauty, and 
somehow does not seem altogether 
out of harmony with them. It is 
of a different order from the hope- 
less filth which agrees only too well 
with the unspeakable ugliness of a 
back slam in London. Like the dirt 
which obscures some masterpiece in 
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painting one fears to see it removed, 
lest soap and water too energeti- 
cally used should remove sonrething 
more than the superfluous coating 
of matter out of place, and reveal 

a raw glaring surface, untouched by 
the mellowing inftuence of time, and 

fit rather for some mushroom city 

in America than for an ancient 

building smelling—only too literally 

—of history. And thus the dirt of 
Santa Catarma is not incompatible 
with many excellencies. The food, 

for example, which issues from that 

singular kitchen, with its crowds of 
unoccupied loungers, is of unim- 

peachable quality. The servants 

are externally grubby, but have al- 

ways a pleasant answer to demands 

which to them must appear unrea-— 
sonable, and are willing to do their 

best to satisfy the ‘ selelf’-ful Eng- 

lishman. And mixed with guests 

of strangely uncouth appearance 

are many of whose refinement and 

kindliness we shall always retain a 

grateful recollection. 

Here, indeed, occurs a problem 
which, I fear, must be abandoned 
as insoluble. No philosophical ac- 
count has yet been given of national 
differences of character, and it is 
hard to pronounce positively upon 
the rival merits of types so differ- 
ent as the English and Italian. 
The Briton drops in upon the guests 
at such an establishment and looks 
upon them with wondering con- 
tempt. He is not improbably a 
member of the Alpine Club. His 
patron saints are Saussure and 
Balmat. His delight is to wander 
all day amidst rocks and snow; to 
come as near breaking his neck 
as his conscience will allow, and, 
after consuming a Homeric meal, 
to smoke his evening pipe and re- 
tire for a short sleep before another 
start. The Italian appears to pass 
his day in elaborate indolenece. He 
walks half a mile, till the hill begins 
to rise, and then sits down and 
basks through the sunny day. His 
most vigorous exercise is a short 
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game of bowls after dinner, and he 
passes his evening dancing, or get- 
ting up lotteries, or listening to an 
impromptu concert, or, for to such 
a height did the revels rise on one 
occasion, in playing blindman’s buff. 
He is a sociable being, and does not 
glower at his fellows with the 
proper British air, which means, 
to all appearance, You may go to 
any place in this world or the next 
sooner than I will touch you with a 
pair of tongs. Which is the best 
type of mankind? Personally, J 
confess, that though I would fain 
be cosmopolitan, I prefer my fellow 
countrymen. After the most vigo- 
rous efforts to be properly cynical 
as to muscular Christianity, or the 
more common disease of muscular- 
ity pure and simple, I have a sneak- 
ing but ineradicable belief in the 
virtues of the scrambling Briten. 
He shares some of that quality 
which, in consequence of some 
strange theological notions, we ge- 
nerally describe as ‘devil.’ That it 
should be complimentary to a man 
in common parlance to say that he 
has plenty of the Evil One in his 
disposition is a curious circum- 
stance, and shows, it may be, how 
casily we come to the old heathen 
substratum by scratching the mo- 
dern surface. Perhaps our opinion 
of the devil is rather better than 
might be gathered from sermons. 
We sympathise with the true hero 
of Paradise Lost, and think that he 
would make a very useful ally, if 
he could be persuaded to desert his 
party. He was certainly not want- 
ing in the spirit of ‘selelf.’ But, 

at any rate, leaving such dangerous 
questions, | confess to a liking for 
my restless and unreasonable com- 
patriots, whatever be the proper 
name of the quality to which their 
vigour is owing. I admit, however, 

that much is to be said on the other 
side; and that I should despair of 
impressing my opinions upon minds 
of a different cast. Not far from 
Santa Catarina is an object which 
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impressed upon me, in a far wider 
sense, the width of the gulf which 
intervenes between our own and 
certain foreign modes of thought. 
It is a pleasant practice in those 
regions to collect the bones of the 
dea ud to afford an edifying spectacle 
to posterity. But I have never seen, 
nor do I wish to see, anything 
comparable to the ossuary in the 
neighbouring village of St. Antonio. 
There is the usual pile of bones and 
grinning skulls outside of the parish 
church. In the midst of them stand 
two inexpressibly ghastly skeletons, 
with the remnants of flesh still 
clinging to the bones—a sight to 
turn one sick at the time and to 
revisit one in dreams. It appears 
to be a superstition that the bodies 
of those who die on Christmas Day 
never decompose; and the loath- 
some objects which confront the 
villagers of St. Antonio are in- 
tended, it seems, as practical ex- 
emplifications of this truth. It 
would be a bold man who should 
propose to a British vestry to erect 
a couple of bodies of defunct pa- 
rishioners by the side of a church 
door. Yet it would be easy to 
make out some kind of argument 
for the practice. Our nerves, it 
might be said, are unduly delicate, 
and our tastes too squeamish. We 
don’t want to see dead bodies op- 
posite St. James’s Church in Picca- 
dilly, but that is because modern 
life is devoid of seriousness. How 
could one more forcibly impress 
upon the mind of the beefy shop- 
keeper or plethoric farmer the 
truths that all flesh is grass, that 
in the midst of life we are in death, 
and other well-worn platitudes, 
than by exhibiting in all its horrors 
the loathsome spectacle of a slowly 
wasting mummy? We may pre: ach 
for hours the solemn truths, as we 
are pleased to call them, of human 
liability to decay, but five minutes 
opposite a ‘mouldering dead body 
every morning would enable us to 
pierce thick hides , impenetrable by 
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the shafts of our rhetoric. Is not 
the power of contemplating such 
objects, ‘ between the wind and our 
nobility,’ connected with the fact 
that religion seems to mean some- 
thing much more living in an 
Alpine valley than it does in the 
English lowlands? The little 
chapel at Santa Catarina was sel- 
dom without a devout worshipper, 
telling his or her beads with im- 
mense earnestness, and apparently 
believing that it. would really do 
some kind of good; perhaps make 
the cows produce more milk, or 
bring down more rain in spite of a 
rising barometer. The British far- 
mer, as we know, goes to church 
as he pays his rates, and when he 
has heard the parson ‘humming 
away like a buzzard-clock over his 
head,’ thinks he has said ‘what he 
owt to a’ said,’ and comes away, 
not appreciably the better or the 
worse. Might not a body or a 
skull or two do him a little good, 
and wring from him some medita- 
tions, after the fashion of Hamlet on 
Yorick ? We have become so phi- 
losophical and refined that our 
national religion has rather lost its 
savour. A ranter may touch the 
hearts of his audience by a plentiful 
use of hell-fire; but how is the 
well-dressed parson, who aspires to 
have a taste, who reads the Satur- 
day Review, and knows that hell- 
fire is a metaphorical expression, to 
provide food highly spiced enough 
for such robust digestions ? Would 
not some good material images— 
pictures of souls writhing in purga- 
tory, blood-stained crucifixes, and 
actual bones and bodies, do some- 
thing to point his periods : ? Slug- 
gish imaginations require strong 
stimulants ; and if the one object 
be to tickle an insensitive palate, I 
don’t know that the prescription 
employed at St. Antonio may not 
be a very good one. Indeed, the 


only objection is, that such a reli- 
gion ceases to elevate the under- 
or to refine the imagi- 


standing 
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nation; the prayers become little 
more than a charm, and the wor- 
ship of the Virgin is merely a 
decent substitute for that of the 
old tutelary deity of the valley. 
Religion gives birth not toennobling 
art but to ghastly images of a 
morbid asceticism; but the Church 
has probably a firmer hold on the 
minds of believers still in the intel- 
lectual stage, which cherishes such 
ideas, and, of course, they had bet- 
ter remain in it as long as may be. 
When staying as a tourist in such 
a district, one is of course far re- 
moved from the minds of the people. 
One talks to them as one might 
talk for half an hour to some 
medieval ghost—just long enough 
to discover that you are as it were 
non-conducting mediums to each 
other. The thought which should 
be conveyed from one mind across 
the electric chain of conversation 
is transformed by something more 
than actual defects of language. In 
a sense we might make acquain- 
tance with some of the natives; we 
might know how many cows they 
kept, at what time they rose and 
went to bed, and what they had for 
dinner. But to know anything of 
them—to see the world through 
their eyes and know what it looks 
like when considered as centring in 
an Italian valley with a bathing 
establishment, two or three churches 
and a certain number of bodies and 
crucifixes, as the main objects of 
interest, was of course impossible. 
We are all two-legged creatures 
capable of consuming beefsteak or 
polenta, and, as we are generally 
told, possessing a certain common 
element of human nature; but 
between varieties of the same species 
indistinguishable to the scientific 
eye, there may be an invisible wall 
of separation sufficient to intercept 
any real exchange of sympathy. 
Now that we are separated by hun- 
dreds of miles from the Santa Cata- 
rinians, it is hard to think of the 
mountains as possessing more reality 
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than the scenes of a theatre, or of 
the peasants as anything but the 
supernumeraries who were hired to 
put on appropriate costumes for 
the occasion. Perhaps they have now 
changed their dresses and are meet- 
ing us as cabmen, beggars, or first, 
second, and third citizens in Lon- 
don streets. At any rate they 
played their parts well, and acted 
like Arcadians of genuine kindliness 
and simplicity. The practice of 
heaving half a brick at the head of 
a stranger would be considered as 
decided rudeness, instead of an 
obvious mode of extracting amuse- 
ment from their visitors. One 
would rather wonder at the natural 
courtesy which they displayed, were 
it not that it isonly incertain British 
districts, that the obvious reply to 
* Good day ’ is, ‘ You be damned.’ 

I have perhaps strayed rather 
widely from Santa Catarina, but the 
nature of the population amongst 
which you are living is, after all, a 
matter of some interest even to the 


most superficial and cursory of 
tourists—amongst whom I reckon 


myself. In Switzerland the gulf 
between you and your fellow-men 
is not so wide originally and has 
been more nearly filled up. The 
Swiss, unlike their neighbours, are 
living in the nineteenth century. 
They have travelled on railways, 
they understand addition and sub- 
traction, and can make out bills to 
perfection. They have some notion 
of the use of a tub, and many of 
them dimly perceive that the .ul- 
timate end of man is to climb snow 
peaks. Moreover, a kind of human 
amalgam has been formed by the 
steady infiltration of British tour- 
ists; there are guides, innkeepers, 
and other parasitical growths, which, 
it must be admitted, discharge 
many useful functions. It is plea- 
sant, for a change, to be amongst a 
more primitive race, and to be able 
to introduce into the background of 
a sketch a genuine crucifix, or a 
peasant with some remains of a 
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national costume. The very con- 
trast of national characteristics 
makes such surroundings agreeable 
for a time, and our Italian compa- 
nions were agreeable, fromthe rough 
shepherds, who had brought their 
flocks of lop-eared Roman-nosed 
sheep from distant valleys, up to the 
intelligent and cultivated gentleman 
who studied Mr. Smiles’s works, 
and quoted Byron with surprising 
fluency. To him, indeed, the dead 
bodies would probably have been as 
amazing phenomena as to ourselves, 
but though the higher classes ap- 
proach each other in all civilised 
countries, his ideas were yet sufli- 
ciently different from our own to 
make a contrast pleasant, at least 
to us. 

There was indeed, one point on 
which we could allagree. It was 
desirable to see something of the 
beauties of the exquisite scenery 
around us, but of how much to see, 
and how to see it, different views 
might be taken. Travellers, like 
plants, may be divided according 
to the zones which they reach. In 
the highest region, the English 
climber—-an animal whose instincts 
and peculiarities are pretty well- 
known—is by far the most abundant 
genus. Lower down comes a region 
where he is mixed with a crowd of 
industrious Germans, and a few 
sporadic examples of adventurous 
ladies and determined sight-seers. 
Below this is the luxuriant growth 
of the domestic tourist in all his 
amazing and intricate varieties. 
Each of them may flourish at Santa 
Catarina, though perhaps it is best 
adapted for the middle class. It 
would afford ample illustrations to 
the treatise which ought to be 
written on the true mode of enjoy- 
ing the Alps. One amusement 
should be common to all ; every one 
should have days devoted to mere 
objectless and indolent loafing. To 
the more adventurous they offer 
that happiness which Dr. Johnson’s 
friend discovered, when he wished 
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to be a Jew in order to combine the 
pleasure of eating pork with the 
excitement of sinning. It is de- 
lightful to lie on one’s back on a 
glorious day, to watch the gleaming 
snowline against the cloudless sky, 
and to say, If 1 was doing my duty, 
I should be toiling up a slippery 
ice staircase on that tremendous 
slope. To be doing nothing when 
every muscle in your body ought 
to be at its utmost strain, is to enjoy 
a most delightful sensation. On 
such occasions, the traveller may 
climb the little glen, through which 
two streams descend from the Con- 
finale to join the Frodolfo just op- 
posite the Stabilimento. At a 
height of some two or three hun- 
dred feet may be found delicious 
resting-places, beneath the lowest 
stragglers from the pine forests 
above. The sweet smell of new- 
mown hay comes to you from the 
surrounding meadow, and you may 
watch the peasants toiling from 
morn to night shaving the Alp as 
close as the face of a British parson 
in the diocese of Rochester, and 
bearimg down huge burdens on 
their shoulders. Or you may go to 
the industrious ant, who, it is true, 
is rather too abundant on these 
slopes, and give thanks that you, 
for the time being, are a butterfiy— 
not indeed that the butterfly is a 
satisfactory emblem, for he is much 
too fussy an insect to enjoy himself 
properly, and is quite incapable of 
lying on his back in the sunshine. 
The Alpine pig which roots con- 
tentedly round the chalets, whilst 
the goats and cattle are climbing 
the steep stony ridges, sets a better 
example; or, if a more poetical 
symbol be required, there is much 
to be said for the lizard, who creeps 
out of his cranny to bask in the 
sun, and retires to his domestic com- 
forts when the light disappears. 
Resting in sublime indolence you 
may admire the beauty of Alpine 
foregrounds. What, for example, is 
more perfect than one of those 


great boulders, that have descended 
into quiet valley life from their 
unpleasant elevation on exposed 
and lofty ridges? Every ledge is 
enamelled by some harmonious 
lichen. The miniature caves are 
spread with soft beds, and delicate 
ferns look out from unexpected 
crannies. Brilliant flowers (the 
names of every one of which are 
entirely unknown to me), supply 
points of glowing colour along the 
ridges and salient angles, and some 
graceful tree manages to find suffi- 
cient nourishment for its roots, and 
rises like the crest of a helmet 
above the crag. One may spend a 
lazy hour in tracing out the beauties 
of the diminutive terraces and slopes 
of these charming gardens, and at 
intervals cast one’s eyes upwards to 
the great peaks that look down 
upon you through the forest 
branches. Rash painters who try 
to grapple with the Alps, generally 
make an impossible sketch of some 
imaginary crag, whose architecture 
they misunderstand, and whose 
colours they grossly exaggerate, and 
then put a mist and an imaginary 
precipice in the foreground to exag- 
gerate the apparent height of their 
chimerical monsters. If they would 
be kind enough for once to paint 
truly some of the; lovely little dells 
which travellers pass with eyes 
glued to their guide-books, and 
merely throw in a mountain as a 
subordinate object, they would at- 
tempt a task more on a level with 
human powers, they would give a 
truer idea of some of the greatest 
charms of the scenery, and we 
should hear less of the want of the 
picturesque in Alpine scenery. If 
the traveller feels slightly more 
energetic, he may climb the slopes 
behind the house, and hunt for 
strawberries in the open glades of 
the pine forest, or a little higher, 
where the natives have ruthlessly 
extirpated the trees, and left their 
decaying stumps to form admirable 
beds for those most delicious of 
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fruits. Or, he may wander through 
lovely w oods and meadows to the 
glen where a stream from the 
Sovretta glacier forms a waterfall 
too humble to be an object for tour- 
ists, but singularly picturesque when 
it comes as asudden surprise. Or, 
he may follow the beautiful gorge 
which gradually rises from the level 
of Sta. Catarina, to the foot of the 
Forno glacier, the path through 
which shows as charming a variety 
of valley scenery as is to be found 
in any similar walk in Switzerland. 
Or, he may confine himself to the 
ordinary post-prandial constitu- 
tional of the bath guests along the 
road to Bormio. Even there, every 
turn of the valley shows a new 
beauty, and we paused many an 
evening to admire the purple shades 
of the distant mountains against 
the evening sky, or to watch for 
the strange afterglow which comes 
out on the Tresero ) whenthe sunlight 
seems to have died away, and “all 
the lower region is already in deep 
starlight. Wherever he wanders, 
that graceful summit looks down 
upon him and seems to be the pre- 
siding influence of the district ; and 
it is hard to say at what hour it is 
most graceful—whether it is best 
relieved against a group of chalets, 
or a slope of Alpine meadow, or 
the dark shadows of the pine forest. 
But these are humble pleasures, 
and to be enjoyed in their measure 
in almost every district where the 
everlasting snows are visible from 
the lower. country. Let us rise a 
little higher, and in the first place 
say a few words on that inevitable 
sight, without which no gentleman’s 
visit can be complete. I have, I 
must confess, always admired the 
courage which enables its possessor 
to set the established code of sight- 
seers at defiance—to go to America 
without seeing the falls of Niagara, 
or to Rome without seeing St. 
Peter’s, or to Jerusalem without 
seeing the Holy Sepulchre. The 
number of persons who have the 
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necessary independence of character 
is rare indeed; but such, and only 
such persons, might visit Santa Ca- 
tarina without ascending the Monie 
Confinale. When I speak of ‘ per- 
sons,’ I at present exclude not only 
the female sex, in defiance of Mr. 

Mill, but most foreigners and all 
Englishmen with less than two legs. 
When Santa Catarina, however, is 1 
little more known, the proposition 
will be true though a wider sense 
be given to the word. There are 
at present none of the conveniences 
which would make the ascent as easy 
as any of the recognised centres of 
Alpine panorama; as it is, however, 
an Italian lady was one of a party 
which I accompanied, and the path 
lies over gently sloping Alps, suc- 
ceeded near the top by a short slope 
of snow, and then some rocks, easier 
than those of the Piz Languard. 
With that upstart peak it may 
boldly compare itself. True it is 
that the Languard has presumptu- 
ously compared itself of late years 
with the Rigi, the Faulhorn, the 
Aiggischhorn, and the Gérnergrat. 
It is high time that such audacity 
should be fitly rebuked. Its one 
claim upon public favour is founded 
on the fact that a large number of 
peaks may be counted from its 
summit; but it is just as rational to 
decide on the beauty of a view by 
the number of visible mountains as 
on the merits of a candidate by the 
number of votes he receives under 
household suffrage. It raises a cer- 
tain presumption that the mountain 
or the candidate can make a noise 
in the world, but whether he be of 
genuine merit or a mere charlatan 
is an open question. Now the 
Languard, in my opinion, would 
very likely catch the suffrages of 
the Tower Hamlets, but would 
scarcely be fitted to represent an 
intelligent constituency. It is de- 
ficient in the essential quality of 
a grand foreground; the moun- 
tains seen from it are not well 
grouped ; and though [ admit that 
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there is something striking in a 
wilderness of peaks, countless as 
‘the leaves in Vallombrosa,’ there 
is throughout a want of cohesion 
and concentration. In this respect, 
the Confinale is a striking contrast, 
and is a good example of a rare class 
of views. It stands approximately at 
the centre of a gigantic horseshoe of 
snowclad mountains, from which it 
is divided by a deep trench, except 
at the point where a low isthmus 
connects it with one of the loftiest 
summits (the Konigspitz), and di- 
vides the waters of the two streams 
at its base. Had I been consulted 
as a landscape gardener on the 
laying out of this district, I should 
certainly have recommended the 
complete omission of the Confi- 
nale, and substituted for it a level 
plain or perhaps a lake. Its site 
would then have formed, as it 
were, the pit of a mighty theatre 
some five and twenty miles in cir- 
cumference; the huge mountain 
crescent occupying the place of the 
boxes and galleries. As, for obvious 
reasons, my advice was not asked, 
the visitor must be contented with 
the present arrangement, and ima- 
gine himself elevated on a lofty 
rostrum in the centre of the pit, 
but still far below the galleries. On 
his left hand a long wall of tremen- 
dous black cliffs (strongly resem- 
bling those of the Gasterenthal near 
the Gemmi) sinks into the wild 
valley of the Zebru, inhabited only 
in the summer months by a few 
herdsmen. Above this wall, at some 
distance, towers the massive block 
of the Ortler Spitz, tossing its lofty 
crest still higher into the air. About 
the centre of the crescent, in front 
of the spectator, the ridge culmi- 
nates in the noble K6nigspitz, falling 
on this side in a sheer cliff towards 
the valley. The mighty precipices 
of this segment of the crescent, 
through which one or two huge 
glaciers have hewn deep trenches 
towards the valley, are well con- 
trasted with the graceful undula- 
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tions of the long snowslopes and 
streaming glaciers which clothe the 
ridges to the right. The ever beau- 
tiful Tresero marks an interruption 
to the wall, where a lateral valley 
comes in from the south, but it is 
continued in the long swell of the 
Sovretta. This half of the semi- 
circle is divided from the Confinale 
by the green valley of the Frodalfo, 
into which the eye plunges for some 
thousand feet, though not quite far 
enough to catch sight of the baths 
which nestle at the bottom of the 
gorge. There are nobler mountains, 
steeper cliffs, and vaster glaciers 
elsewhere, but it would be hard to 
find any point from which the 
sternness and sweetness of the high 
Alps are more skilfully contrasted 
and combined. From the top of 
yonder parapets, not forty, but (say ) 
forty thousand ages look down upon 
you; and the scarred and crum- 
bling parapets seem well placed to 
guard the quiet pasturages upon 
which they look down. It may 
remind one of the inaccessible ridge 
that surrounded the mythical Abys- 
sinian valley of Rasselas; and in- 
voluntarily [ used to quote a frag- 
ment from Mr. Kingsley’s ballad 
describing old Athanaric’s sensa- 
tions on looking at the walls of 
Constantinople : 


Quoth the Balt, Who would leap that garden 
wall 
King Sivrid’s boots must own! 


The Alpine Club have perhaps 
found King Sivrid’s boots, and Ras- 
selas would be able to leave his 
valley by the excellent road of the 
Stelvio; but to enjoy an Alpine 
view properly, one should at times 
be dreamy and sentimental, and 
believe in the inaccessible. Of one 
half of the view I have yet said no- 
thing ; and it will be enough to say@ 
that, turning round and looking 
between the horns of the crescent, 
there appears a tumbled sea of 
mountains and valleys, in which the 
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Bernina chain is conspicuous. Ido 
not attempt to say what is or is not 
in sight, for three reasons: first, I 
don’t care; secondly, I am sure 
the reader doesn’t care; and 
thirdly, I don’t know. But if the 
spectator is lucky enough not to 
have a clear day, he may enjoy 
some such view as that at which I 
wondered. Vast snow storms were 
sweeping across the sky, casting 
many square leagues at a time into 
profound shadow, with broad inter- 
vening stretches of sunshine. The 
solid mountains, under the varying 
effects of light and shade, seemed to 
melt, and form, and melt again ; 
and it was impossible to recognise 
particular points without minute 
local knowledge. At every instant 
some new ridge seemed to start into 
existence, and then to be blotted 
out or sink into a plain. It is a 
strange sight to see mountains re- 
semble the changing sea-waves ; 
and yet, if geologists speak truth, 
it is only what we should see, if we 
could live a little slower, and con- 
sider a million years or so as a 
single day. Meanwhile, it is just 
as well for us that these freaks are 
nothing but the effects of fancy, and 
that the Confinale is, for practical 
purposes, as firm as the Monument 
—or, indeed, rather firmer. Yet 
T have still a faint wish that it could 
be levelled, and the interior of that 
mighty crescent be converted into a 
level park. There would really be 
nothing like itin Europe, and there 
would be some admirable locations 
for monster hotels and casinoes. 
Perhaps the Americans will set 
about it, when these effete countries 
are annexed to the United States. 
Once more, and only once more, 
I must invite my reader to yet a 
further effort. I confess—for it 
would be useless to conceal—that I 
am a fanatic. I believe that man 
ought to climb mountains, and that 
it is wrong to leave any district with- 
out setting foot on its highest peak. 
I will not inflict upon any harm- 
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less person the thousand and first 
account of a mountain ascent, 
nor talk learnedly of snow-slopes 
and step-cutting, and crevasses and 
ropes, nor even make the conven- 
tional jokes about eating and drink- 
ing. But I cannot, in common de- 
cency, leave Santa Catarina before 
paying my respects to the monarch 
of the district, the noble Kénig- 
spitz. Long had that peak haunted 
my dreams, and beckoned to me 
whenever I had climbed above the 
lower slopes of the valley. I had 
treated the complaint homceopathi- 
cally, by an ascent of the Tresero; 
but my appetite was whetted instead 
of satiated. I had distracted my 
attention by various long, solitary 
rambles up some of the minor peaks, 
There is this great advantage about 
walking without guides— namely, 
that it is easy to get into real difii- 
culties on places where it would be 
apparently impossible to do so on 
the ordinary system. Thus, for 
example, on the Sovretta, there is 
only one cliff on the mountain where 
anything like a scramble is con- 
ceivable, and that cliff is perfectly 
easy to cross except after a fresh 
fall of snow. It is entirely out of 
the way of any sensible route to 
anywhere. But by abstaining from 
guides I succeeded in placing my- 
self on the face of this cliff the 
morning after a heavy snow-fall, 
and had two hours of keen excite- 
ment in a climb which was ulti- 
matciy successful. By pursuing this 
system courageously, atravellermay 
discover difficulties and dangers on 
the Rigi or the Brevent; and if he 
be careless and inexperienced, may 
even manage a serious accident in 
either of those places. I felt, how- 
ever that though a pleasant substi- 
tute, this was not quite the real 
thing. I was too much like the 
sportsman reduced by adverse cir- 
cumstances from tiger-hunting to 
rabbit-shooting ; and when the Ké- 
nigspitz renewed its invitation, one 
lovely afternoon, I could not find it 
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in my heart to refuse, and made an 
appointment for the next morning 
at 2am. And here, in accordance 
with the pledge just given, I omit a 
thrilling description. The reader 
may fancy precipices covered with 
treacherous rock, giddy slopes of 
ice, yawning crevasses, or any com- 
bination of terrors taken at random 
from Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, or 
the year-books of Alpine Clubs. It 
is enough to say, that with the help 
of a good guide (one Pietro Com- 
pagnoni, whom I hereby commend 
to Alpine climbers), I found myself, 
about half-past nine, enjoying a 
strangely impressive view. It is 
easy enough to describe what I saw ; 
but the mischief is that I was chiefly 
impressed by what I did not see ; 
and herein lies one great difficulty 
of the descriptive traveller. He can 
draw some rough outline of the 
picture photographed on his mind’s 
eye, but how is he to reproduce the 
terrors of the unscen, which were 
probably the most potent elements 
in the total effect produced ? Here, 
for example, I was standing on the 
highest point of the Koénigspitz; a 
few yards of tolerably level snow- 
ridge were distinctly visible; I could 
easily picture to myself the steep icy 
staircase by which I had climbed to 
it from the top of a lower precipice ; 
but, looking upwards, or in any 
direction horizontally, nothing met 
the eye but a blank wall of ‘mist. 
On lie side I could see slopes of 
snow or rock descending with appa- 
rently frightful steepness for a few 
feet, and then, once more, that 
blank misty wall. I know not what 
gulfs might have been revealed if 
the mists had suddenly lifted, or 
what grand form of cliff or moun- 
tain spire might have shaped itself 
out of the background. In short, 
IL saw little more than might be ob- 
served in a thick mist on a snowy 
day on the top of Snowdon or Hel- 
vellyn; and yet I count that the 
mountain tops which I have visited 
under such circumstances have not 
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been the least impressive of my ac- 
quaintance. It is a secret of good 
art to leave something to the imagi- 
nation; and I had quite enough 
materials to work with. I knew 
how steep and slippery was the path 
which had led to this mid-aérial 
perch ; the precipices which I saw 
on every side plunging furiously 
downwards must be far steeper than 
those by which I had ascended. 
Suppose I had suddenly cut the 
rope, and pushed Compagnoni over 
the edge, I could realise only too 
vividly the plunge which he would 
take into the lower regions, the ter- 
rible acceleration of his pace, and 
the fearful blows, at increasing in- 
tervals, against the icy ribs of the 
mountains. It is an amusing and 
instructive experiment, if you have 
a weak-nerved companion, to throw 
down a large stone under such cir- 
cumstances ; and if byany ingenious 
manoeuvre you can give him the im- 
pression that it is one of the party, 
the effect is considerably heightened. 
The hollow sound of the blows com- 
ing up, fainter and fainter, from 
the invisible chasm beneath natu- 
rally enables one to realise the 
course which one’s own body would 
follow, and renders the cliff, as it 
were, audible instead of visible. By 
such dallying with danger, one 
learns to appreciate the real majesty 
of an Alpine cliff. There are various 
delusions of perspective which on a 
bright day sometimes diminish the 
apparent height of a precipice; but 
when it is robed in mysterious dark- 
ness, and only some such dim inti- 
mations as the sound of a falling 
stone come up to stimulate your 
curiosity, itis your own fault if you 
do not make it the most terrible of 
cliffs that ever tried the steadiness 
of amountaineer’s head. I confess, 
indeed, that the K6énigspitz was too 
thickly shrouded on the day of 
which I speak ; it would have been 
still more majestic had its robes 
been parted at intervals, so as to 
give artistic revelations of its mas- 
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sive proportions. Yet it is worth 
remarking that nothing helps more 
to give a certain mysterious charm 
to the mountains than an occasivnal 
ramble through their recesses in 
bad weather: it is only a half- 
hearted lover of their scenery who 
would pray for a constant succession 
of unclouded skies. Could such a 
prayer be granted, the mountain 
which was its victim would be as 
tiresome as a thoroughly good- 
tempered man—that is, it would be 
on the high road to become a bore. 

We left Santa Catarina by the 
Stelvio, and halted for a day or two 
at the charming little village of 
Trafoi. Trafoi is undoubtedly more 
lovely than Santa Catarina, indeed 
it may rank with the most perfect of 
Alpine centres. Accordingly, cer- 
tain sceptical doubts beset me for a 
time as to the charms of the dis- 
trict I have endeavoured to describe. 
Had we really been comfortable or 
well-fed? Was our admiration 
genuine, or more or less due to 
affectation? The first discoverers 
of a new district are always unduly 
eulogistic, because praising it is in- 
directly praising themselves. Might 
we not have been giving way in 
some degree to that common weak- 
ness ? These unpleasant doubts have 
gradually given way to a settled 
faith. I am far from declaring that 
a belief in the inimitable glories of 
Santa Catarina is an essential part 
of the true mountaineer’s creed. 
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Still more I should shrink from 
condemning to everlasting exclu- 
sion from that little paradise any 
one who might take a lower view of 
its merits than Ido. He would be 
wrong, but I doubt whether his 
error would be of so deep a dye as 
to be necessarily criminal. I would 
speak to him if I met him in the 
streets, especially in London. In- 
deed, heresy in Alpine matters is not 
so unpardonable as appears at first- 
sight. No one can appreciate good 
scenery when his digestion is out of 
order; few people can appreciate 
it with blisters on their feet, and 
not every one who is bitten of 
fleas. Therefore, if a person who 
has visited any Alpine district 
under such disadvantages ventures 
to differ from me, I am frequently 
inclined to forgive him. One of 
the evils I have mentioned is, I fear, 
for the present, almost inseparable 
from Santa Catarina, and so far here- 
tics may put forward a plea of some 
ralue ; but if any one provided with 
a good bottle of insecticide, and 
otherwise in health and spirits, 
should deny the charms of Santa 
Catarina, I consider him as beyond 
the pale of the true faith, and liable 
to the consequences of such a posi- 
tion, whatever they may be. ‘The 
only piece of advice I shall give him 
is, to stay away, that there may be 
the more room for orthodox be-. 
lievers. 
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NEW men under thirty would 
dare to believe in a ghost story, 
even were it attested by every 
judge on the Bench. ‘ Aiblins, my 
grandmither was an awfu’ leear,’ 
was the undutiful suggestion of the 
gentleman who had been telling 
a story of certain strange occur- 
rences, wholly inconsistent with the 
laws of the universe, which had 
befallen a revered relative of his 
own. Most of us, however, have 
once or twice in our lives heard 
such stories advanced upon au- 
thority it ill became us to impeach ; 
but though silenced, we have been 
unconvinced. Now this incredulity 
is a little remarkable, forming, as 
it does, a striking contrast to the 
ready faith with which new dis- 
coveries in other branches of science 
are observed and accepted. Of 
course, everybody knows this was 
not always the case: there was a 
time when those who told of new 
things in chemistry, natural his- 
tory, or social science, were obliged 
to stand with moral halters round 
their necks; and if the new inven- 
tion failed to win immediate appro- 
val, the over-bold discoverer was 
strangled, at least in metaphor, and 
compelled, for the rest of his natural 
life, to mutter ‘pur si muove’ to a 
limited circle of freethinking sws- 
pects; whereas if he announced a 
communication from the spirit- 
world, he told his hearers what 
they were all very ready to believe; 
and to sift over-narrowly the proofs 
of his tale argued a degree of scepti- 
cism closely bordering upon impiety. 
Now human belief has not thus 
veered round to the opposite point 
of the compass merely in conse- 
quence of the growth of a habit 
of mind which demands severely 
logical proof in support of every 
startling occurrence, although no 
doubt the belief in goblins has been 
much shaken by the deplorable 
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break-down of the evidence by 
which many have been attempted 
to be established; a deeper change 
has taken place than the mere rise 
of a belief that ghosts are not pro- 
ven. The teller of a ghost story 
now-a-days makes a far more start- 
ling demand upon our faith than 
did his predecessor in the days when 
spiritual manifestations, in one form 
or another, were so common as to be 
searcely regarded as supernatural ; 
and the tale has altogether a dif- 
ferent signification, although the 
outward accidents of the story may 
be identical with goblin tales of the 
good old days; for the ghost him- 
self is not the ghost of yore, but 
is a wholly different being, moved 
by other principles, and bound by 
other laws. 

What we mean is this; when we 
of the present day talk of a ghost 
our idea is something of this sort; 
that the man himself, whose ghost 
we allege we were aware of, has 
been released from the earthly body 
through which he previously held 
communication with us, and by 
some means, of which we can give 
no explanation, has come back from 
his appointed place, and has mani- 
fested himself to us. Now, it is so 
violently improbable that man, who 
for weal or woe has passed away 
to other work, should, except in 
some tremendous exigency, be able 
or willing to leave his higher duties 
for the purpose of completing his 
unfinished earthly task—-that is to 
say, that the shadow upon the sun- 
dial of life should turn back, and 
the full-grown man once more be- 
come a child—that as soon as people 
came to hold the belief that a ghost 
was the man himself, they began 
to doubt the reality of apparitions, 
and to be very ready to listen to the 
sceptics who cavilled at the evidence 
on which these stories were based. 
But in the old times, when every 
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homestead had its haunted chamber, 
and when every benighted travel- 
ler brought home his tale of horror, 
or came back, frenzied and tongue- 
tied, for ever unable to reveal what 
he had been permitted to behold, no 
one imagined that the spectral form 
which menaced him with madness 
or death was the real self of the de- 
parted ; and in this dreadful parody 
lay, as we shall presently show, the 
chief awfulness of the apparition. 

We are not going to lose our- 
selves in a general discussion of the 
theories of ghost seers at all times ; 
for spectres have usually been most 
common and most formidable 
among people who have left us very 
scanty materials for ascertaining 
their opinions upon any point: but 
we propose to show what was 
thought on the subject by a race 
whose blood flows in our veins, and 
who have bequeathed us a literature 
in which the feelings of our own 
forefathers can still be discerned. 
We are speaking of the old North- 
men who believed devoutly in 
vhosts, and were sorely disquieted 
by them; and who, moreover, have 
left us a mass of learning on this 
head, in which we can see very 
accurately what a ghost was in the 
opinion of men who regarded him 
as one of the ordinary disagreeables 
of a very imperfectly constructed 
world; what he could do, and how 
he was to be got rid of; and as 
we go on we shall be able to 
illustrate and enliven our theories 
with some very horrible stories, 
most of which, we think, will be new 
even to the students of the night 
side of Nature. 

We shall not be able to form a 
clear notion of the Northman’s 
ghost unless we understand what 
he thought about the spiritual con- 
stitution of the living man. We 
ourselves — when thinking and 
speaking as ordinary, common- 
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place people—divide man _ into 
two parts: the soul, by which we 
mean all that thinks, fears, hopes, 
and sins, and the body, which is the 
machinery through which the real 
man now happens to be working. 
But the Northman’s view differed 
considerably from this. Besides the 
soul, Odin’s handiwork, which after 
this life should receive the all but 
infinite recompense for its deeds, 
should mingle with the gods above 
and share their doom, man had 
within him another something, for 
which our language gives no name, 
because the idea is now unfamiliar 
to us, and which we will call Fetch; 
warning our readers against imagin- 
ing that it had all the qualities of 
the Scottish phantasm of that name. 
[t was not the Father of gods and 
men who placed the Fetch within 
the bosom of his creature: it is likely 
that its separate creation is hinted 
at in these dark lines from the 
Edda :— 


Then went there forth three Asir, 

Full of might and full of love ; 

Came to this our dwelling-place, 

‘ound on the shore the feeble ones, 

Ask and Embla, as yet unshaped by doom. 
Soul they had not, Wit they had not, 
Blood nor Bearing, nor lovely Features: 
Soul gave Odin, Wit gave Henir, 

Lodur! gave Blood and lovely Features. 


Now this Fetch is no part of the 
soul, but is its coarse and earth- 
stained comrade, and is closely al- 
lied to the blind instinct of the 
brute: it contains within it all those 
thoughts and feelings which con- 
cern objects only of immediate and 
passing interest, and when these 
shall have ceased to be, the Fetch 
shall die. It is not absolutely bad, 
but knows little of right or wrong, 
or of remote consequences, and is the 
slave of headlong impulse: it is as 
the reckless spirit which animated 
Undine, before her marriage to a 
mortal grafted a human soul upon 


‘ Lodur is Loki, the father of evil, who in the beginning of things was not the malevo- 


lent being he afterwards became. 
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a fairy changeling, and which still 
remained active for mischief in her 
uncle, the soulless water sprite, who 
was ever meddling in matters too 
high for him to understand. 

The properly constituted man 
keeps these lower elements in sub- 
jection, and never suffers the body 
or blind passion to act otherwise 
than in obedience to his will; but if 
he is ‘abortive, monstrous, or un- 
kindly mixed,’ or if he has unduly 
indulged the lower parts of his na- 
ture, he may lose the control of him- 
self and fall into a state which re- 
sembles ‘ possession.’ He is, in fact, 
possessed by his own Fetch, which 
an make him act like the brute to 
whose level he has degraded him- 
self; it can make him in blind fury 
tear his own children to pieces, or 
rush, foaming and naked, into battle. 
This was to be a Baresark. Or he 
might fall lower still: in some evil 
hour he might be constrained to as- 
sume the very form, and more or 
less of the nature, of the beast of 
prey which he resembled, and this 
was to be a werewolf, a horrible 
degradation, the real, literal occur- 
rence of which was doubted by no 
one; but for the benefit of those 
moderns who love to run every old 
legend to some mythic earth, we may 
as well mention that this bodily 
transformation often seems to be 
referred to when the narrator in- 
tends nothing of the kind. Men 
frequently used to say, ‘ So-and-so 
turned into a boar,’ meaning that 
he let the savage element get the 
better of him, and behaved like one; 
nor is it always quite clear whether 
the expression is used literally or 
metaphorically. 

Few men are liable to be thus 
overmastered; but in times of ex- 
citement, fear, or distress, when the 
body is weary and the will relaxed, 
the Fetch of every man is apt to 
break away and leave him for a 
time, and, unable to endure the tor- 
ture of suspense, will travel away 
to the spot upon which the thoughts 
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of the whole man are fixed. While 
the Fetch is thus absent, the ordi- 
nary man goes about his occupations 
as usual, and is not aware, either at 
the time or afterwards, that ‘he is 
not all there,’ to use an idiom once 
in high repute, but now fallen and 
discredited. But with some men 
it is otherwise: the man in whom 
this gross shadow of himself has by 
nature unusual power, or who by 
dark arts has strengthened his Fetch 
at the expense of his soul, feels him- 
self borne forth with this lower part 
of himself to distant scenes, and on 
his return is with difficulty roused 
from a lethargic sleep; waking, he 
retains a vivid recollection of what 
he sometimes takes for a dream, but 
which in fact is real truth. This is 
second sight, and may come upon a 
man without his own consent, and 
then it is at best a doubtful bless- 
ing, or may be brought on by arti- 
ficial means, and then it is a crime. 
Now the Fetches of them whose 
thoughts are deeply fixed on us are 
constantly in our presence, although 
they whose baser thoughts they 
represent seldom know it. Norare 
we ourselves aware how terribly 
our solitude is peopled; but should 
one come in, gifted himself with the 
power of second sight, he can hear 
the curses and see the threatening 
gestures of our foe, can see the warn- 
ing finger of a distant friend, or 
van behold monstrous forms of wild 
beasts, whom, by the eye which 
cannot change, he discerns to be 
human Fetches. Thus in that grim 
story of the Edda, which tells of 
the doom which awaited each suc- 
cessive possessor of the fatal ring, 
when Hogni had accepted the 
treacherous invitation of Atli, and 
was about. to start upon the ill- 
omened journey from which he never 
returned, his second-sighted wife 
told him her warning dream. 
‘Methought an eagle came rush- 
ing hither; he passed along our 
hall from end to end, and from him 
blood rained down upon us: ’tis a 
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token which cannot lie; well do I 
know by his terrible threats, ‘twas 
Atli wore the form of that bird.’ 

Her infatuated husband does not 
doubt that his gifted wife has really 
seen all she describes, but his hour 
is come, and ‘no man can be more 
wise than destiny,’ so he suggests 
she must have seen Atli slaughter- 
ing oxen for the banquet at which 
the visitors are to be entertained. 
Such visions, however, were not al- 
ways thrown away, and the follow- 
ing story from a historical saga 
shows more clearly what a Fetch 
was, and how it became visible by 
second-sight. One Thorgrim, with 
eighteen followers, had made a forced 
march by night to surprise an 
enemy. 

‘Early in the morning they drew 
near the homestead of “Atl, in Ot- 
tersdale, but before they were with- 
in sight Thorgrim bade them alight 
from their horses, for he was so 
heavy with sleep he could not sit 
upright. They did so, and let their 


horses graze, but Thorgrim wrapt 
his head in a mantle, and fell into a 
heavy and troubled sleep 


‘Meanwhile, this is what they 
were about in Ottersdale within 
the homestead. They had gone to 
sleep, as usual, in the outhouse ; 
and in the morning they were 
awakened by Atli, whose slumber 
was so troubled that no one else 
could sleep : he moved and groaned, 
and beat with his hands and feet, 
until Turf jumped up and woke 
him, and told him nobody could 
sleep while he went on so.... 
Then they asked had he seen any- 
thing ? He replied, he had, indeed. 
* Methought I was going out of this 
building, when I saw eighteen 
wolves running hither from the 
south; and before them came a 
she-fox; so crafty a beast have I 
never seen: its eyes were every- 
where at once; it was fierce and 
dangerous, as were they all. Just 
as they were come to the house, 
Turf woke me: sure I am these 
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were the Fetches of men: we must 
be stirring instantly.” Mean- 
while Thorgrim awoke, and seemed 
to be in a great heat. He said, 
‘““T have been to the house for 
awhile, but all is confused, so that 
I have not been able to see any- 
thing : however, we were best begin 
the attack.” ’ 

There are hosts of similar stories, 
in which men, either sleeping or wak- 
ing, have discovered the thoughts of 
distant enemies, and so have become 
aware of impending danger. There 
were men who had acquired the 
art of sending forth their Fetch at 
pleasure, and who made a trade of 
the exercise of it: but there was 
always something uncanny and dis- 
reputable about the practice, which 
was associated with the forbidden 
arts of magic: but the essence of 
the thing, by whatever devices it 
might be brought about, consisted 
in the migration of the lower parts 
of the spirit of man. The following 
is one instance of many :— 

‘Ingimund was a Norwegiannoble, 
who, for his good service in the 
fight at Hafur’s Firth, had received 
from Harold the Fairhaired a costly 


jewel, stamped with the image of 


Frey, the god of battles: this was 
to be a perpetual token of the king’s 
favour. One winter night, during 
a high festival, a wise woman was 
brought in to tell every man’s for- 
tune ; and when the turn of Ingi- 
mund came, she told him he was 
doomed to leave the land of his 
fathers, and to raise up a family in 
distant Iceland. When he scoffed 
at her prophetic skill, she gave him 
this sign: the jewel which he 
valued so highly that he always 
carried it about with him, he should 
find, had escaped from his keeping, 
and he should see it no more until 
he made for himself a home in his 
new country. Next morning the 
jewel was indeed missing. Some 
years afterwards the prediction so 
disturbed him, that he sent for 
three Finns, and required them to 
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tell him where the jewel lay hid: 
all Finns were wizards, more or less. 

‘They answered, “’Tis a long jour- 
ney to Iceland, whither ye would 
have us go ; but we are willing to do 
you a pleasure. Let beds be made 
ready for us in a building apart, 
and let no man call us for three 
days:” and it was done so. The 
third day Ingimund came to them, 
and then they arose, and sighed 
heavily, and said ; “A weary journey 
have we had; but now we are able 
to describe the place so clearly that 
you shall know it when you come 
there : but great has been the power 
of that wise woman’s spell; for we 
have had some trouble to find the 
jewel. We came ashore where three 
creeks run up into the land from 
the north, and beyond one of them 
lies a great water. Then we came 
into a deep valley, in the midst of 
which was 2 wooded hill, fit to 
build a house upon; and hard by 
was another hill, where lay the 
jewel: and when we would have 


taken it up, it rolled away to an- 


other hill; some hidden power 
seemed to keep it from us: it is 
your weird to go yourself.”’ The 
prediction was, of course, accom- 
plished, and Ingimund found his 
lost treasure when he dug the 
foundations of his house in Water- 
dale. 

But, although the Fetches of or- 
dinary mortals did but flit bodi- 
lessly around the persons or a 
in which they took an interest, 
was otherwise with men of g a 
and violent character, and with 
those who had some familiarity 
with witchcraft. When the Fetches 
of such persons had escaped from 
the body, they could gather round 
them all those elements of mischief 
which in ages long past had peopled 
the world with monsters and fiends, 
and which the gods had not been 
able altogether to expel; and out 
of this floating mass of evil they 
could construct for themselves an- 
other and a mightier body; and 
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when they thus again took a sub- 
stantial form, they were more for- 
midable than the distant enemy in 
whose likeness they appeared. For 
they were unrestrained by the 
shackles of the frail human flesh, 
or by conscience and the nobler 
powers of the soul, but were mere 
embodiments of unfettered malice. 
Sometimes it happened that men 
who were thus beset by Fetches did 
not know the hidden cause of the 
evil from which they suffered: and 
it was only the eye of a seer which 
could discern the working of the 
secret enemy. Thus, when God- 
mund and Sigurd would not allow 
their friend Odd to accompany 
them upon a voyage, they were 
detained for a fortnight by what 
they deemed to be bad weather. 

“But one night Godmund was 
restless in his sleep, and men said 
he ought to be awakened, but 
Sigurd said he must sleep his 
dream out. When he awoke they 
asked what he had dreamed to 
make him so troubled. He an- 
swered, “ Methought we lay here 
with our two ships off the island, 
and I beheld a white bear coiled 
round it, and his head and tail 
Never 
did I see so terrible a beast, for his 
hair stood on end, and he seemed 
about to leap upon the ships and 
to sink them.”” Then said Sigurd, 
“Tt is plain that what thou hast 
seen is QOdd’s Fetch, even the 
wolfish passion with which he 
hates us: sure I am we shall never 
escape hence unless he go with 
nm 

Often, on the other hand, the 
Fetch was visible in his own shape, 
uttering threats and inflicting a 
punishment, which, in the instance 
at least which we are about to 
give, was heartily deserved. Thor- 
mod, a celebrated Skald, who after- 
wards fell at Stiklastad. by the side 
of St. Olaf, was in his young days 
an admirer of two ladies at the same 
time : to one of whom, known from 
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her complexion as the ‘coal-browed,’ 
he presented some verses, a few of 
which have been preserved. He 
was afterwards so indiscreet as to 
sing them, mutatis mutandis, in 
honour of the other lady, whose 
jealousy had been excited. 

‘ But one night he dreamed that: 
the coal-browed stood beside him, 
and asked him did he sleep or 
wake. He said he was awake. 
“‘ Nay,” said she, “ you are asleep ; 
but all I now say shall surely come 
to pass. That flattering ballad 
which you made about me, have 
you given it to another?” “No 
such thing,” replied he. “ Yea, it 
is true,” insisted she; “ you have 
given the ballad which tells of my 
praises to Thordis, the daughter of 
Grim, and you have turned to 
her honour the lines which I prized 
the most. Now will I requite this 
treachery: so keen a pain shall 
come upon your eyes that both of 
them shall burst out of your head, 
unless you make a public avowal of 
this shameless deed you have done, 
in robbing me of my ballad and 
giving it to another. You shall 
never be whole until you withdraw 
the lines which you have inserted 
to flatter Thordis, and replace those 
which you made about me—dare 
not to say they belong to any but 
those for whom they were written.” 
Full of wrath and threatening was 
her face, and as he awoke he saw 
her garment vanish. At the same 
moment he felt so terrible a pain in 
the eyes he could hardly forbear 
crying out,' and he got no sleep all 
that night. 

‘In the morning he tcld his 
friends, who were all of opinion he 
would lose his eyes unless he yielded 
to the apparition and made a public 
apology; and having done so, he 
was soon all right again.’ 
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It may perhaps be thought that 
these Fetches were apparitions or 
embodiments of the soulitself, which 
might be supposed to be subject to 
new laws when removed from the 
body. But it was not so. The 
Fetch had so distinct an existence, 
apart from soul and body, that 
second-sighted men have seen the 
Fetch walking by the side of the un- 
conscious owner, and that, under cer- 
tain terrible combinations, a living 
reasoning man could see and hold 
converse with his own Fetch: but 
this was only when the pressure of 
imminent evil was driving home the 
wanderer: and such a vision was 
commonly followed by the death of 
the seer. Such an apparition did 
Sigrid behold, one gloomy winter’s 
night in Greenland. 

‘A sore sickness fell upon the 
people, so that many of them died 
one after the other. Then Sigrid 
fell sick: and one evening she went 
to the outhouse which stood over 
against the outer door, and Gudrid 
went with her; and when they 
turned about to return, Sigrid 
screamed aloud: then said her 
companion, “We have done un- 
wisely: you have not strength to 
endure the cold: let us go home as 
quickly as we may.” But Sigrid 
answered, “It is not now in our 
power: for before the door are 
standing all our friends who have 
lately died: in the midst of them 
is your husband [he was. still 
living |: yea, myself do I see there: 
it is a dreadful sight.” Then, after 
a while, ‘Now we may go in, for 
no more do I sce the dismal com- 
pany.” Before morning she was 
gone.” 

Man’s fatal Fetch did not always 
appear in the likeness of himself: 
it sometimes took the form of a 
woman, as in the following tale, in 


1 It must have been no earthly pang which could wring a ery from Thormod, for, just 
before he died, he with his own hand drew the fatal arrow from his breast, showed to 
the surgeon the fat still sticking to the point, and uttered these last words, ‘ Well did 


our king feed his soldiers: see how fat we are about the heart-roots.’ 
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which the earth-bound, fleeting cha- 
racter of the Fetch appears very 
clearly. 

‘They perceived that Hallfred 
was sore hurt, and led him to the 
after-part of the ship, and there 
made a couch for him, and asked 
how he fared: at which he chanted 
a verse, signifying that he must 
die. Then saw they how a woman 
followed the ship, of great stature, 
and armed with a breast-plate : she 
walked upon the billows as thongh 
she had been on dry land. Hall- 
fred looked at her, and saw she was 
his Fetch. Then he said, “Thou 
and I are parted for ever.” She 
answered, “ Thorold, wilt thou have 
me to thine own?” But he said, 
“Nay.” Then said the younger 
Hallfred, “I will take thee to “be 
mine.” With that she disappeared. 
Shortly afterwards Hallfred died.’ 

Or it took the form of some ani- 
mal which the doomed man loved; 
but the most unerring token was a 
horse: ‘ Who sees a horse sees his 
Fetch,’ was proverbial; and thus, 
when Sightwat dreamed that his 
favourite horse, Folski, came into 
the banquet-hall, and said, ‘ Why 
feastest thou here, and offerest me 
nothing to eat or drink ? ’ and pro- 
ceeded to devour all that was on 
the table, he knew that he had 
seen his Fetch, and that his hour 
was come, and at once set his house 
in order. There are many other 
strange beliefs about the power that 
some possessed of visiting distant 
places in the spirit, while what 
seemed to be the body remained 
behind: but we are not now giving 
an exhaustive account of doubles 
and werewolves: we only wish to 
make it clear that at the time when 
ghosts of the departed were fre- 
quent visitors, an inferior part of 
the living man had an independent 
existence, and was in the constant 
habit of manifesting itself. 

We now come to consider the 
effect produced on man by death. 
The soul, that is to say, all that 
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part of man which is capable of 
infinite growth in good or evil, at 
once sets forth on its long journey 
to the dwelling of Odin or Freya, 
of Thor or Hela, thence never to 
return till 


That great day, the twilight of the gods, 
When Muspell’s children shall beleaguer 
Heaven. 


What shall be the morrow of 
that day when heaven and earth 
shall be consumed by fire from hell, 
can be but dimly guessed : for 
across the smoke and din of the- 
battle the prophetess can only 
faintly discern a brighter dawn: 
but till then the soul has its own 
occupations, its own bliss or bale,. 
and can no more come back to 
comfort or to disquiet the associates 
of its earthly interests. The Fetch 
meanwhile lingers on the earth 
among the objects in which it has 
been wont to take delight: and we 
now see how it is that the boldest 
man may well shudder at the thought 
of meeting the Fetch, or, as he would 
call it, the ghost of his departed, 
friend. For the apparition is not 
the man himself; it is but the un- 
worthiest part of him, now wholly 
severed from its nobler comrade, 
the soul, but still, as in lifetime, 
able at times to clothe itself in 
bodily form. The ghost bears a 
fantastic resemblance to the de- 
parted: it acts as he would act if 
some wicked power cursed him 
with the gift of a giant’s strength, 
while it took from him reason and 
conscience, and left him to the 
guidance of his lowest feelings or 
momentary passion. If the man 
has been good or great, the ghost 
still retains some shadowy likeness 
to the noble soul with which it has 
been so long associated, and will 
take some pleasure in furthering 
the objects which the man while 
on earth had at heart. While these 
objects are still subsisting, the 
ghost will from time to time inter- 
pose, and when they have ceased to 
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be, the ghost also shall pass away. 
Thus it will watch over his descen- 
dants, warn them of danger, and do 
battle in their behalf against the 
fiends and Fetches that support 
their enemies’ quarrel. It is keenly 
alive to the honour of the family, 
and severe in its reproofs towards a 
degenerate clansman :— 

Art thou a soldier that leadest 
men into battle, and dost thou 
shrink from standing up against 
nine warriors ? Shall not We stand 
hy thy side, We who watch over 
thy house ?’ 

But if the family honour were 
seriously endangered, these self- 
constituted guardians cut away the 
rotten br: anches with reckless and 
unsparing hand; as in the instance 

Thidrand, who was about to fall 
away from the faith of his fathers : 

‘Hall was about to hold high 
festival at Yule; and among the 
company was a seer named Thor- 
hall, who was observed to take no 
part in the revel. His host asked 
him why he was sad, and he 
answered :— 

‘“Ttis borne in on my mind, that 
during this festival a seer must be 
slain.” “I can tell you the mean- 
ing of this,” replied the host: “I 
have a ten-year old ox whom I call 
the Seer, because he is wiser than 
the rest of the cattle; him will I 
slaughter for the festival, and there 
shall be no occasion for sadness : 
or, I will even put off the entertain- 
ment.” “It avails not,” rejoined 
the seer, “‘ what is to be shall surely 
come to pass.” So the festival was 
made ready: but few came that 
had been bidden, for the weather 
was rough and unfavourable. In 
the evening, when men were sitting 
down to table, Thorhall said, “] 
pray all men to take heed to what 
I say: let none go out of the house 
this night, or much ill will come of 
it: what tokens soever there may 


All things evil came from the north ; 
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be, let none regard them: harm 
will come if any answer.” At 
midnight, when most men were 
asleep, there came a knock at the 
door: all made as if they heard it 
not: but when it came the third 
time, up sprang Thidrand, the son 
of the host, and cried—‘ Shame on 
you to feign sleep when guests are 
at the door!” Then he took his 
sword and went out. As he saw 
no one, he went on farther to see 
what had become of them that had 
knocked, and then he heard a 
riding from the north,’ and was 
aware of nine women in dark gar- 
ments with drawn swords in their 
hands: at the same moment he 
heard a riding from the south, and 
beheld nine women, all in bright 
garments, mounted upon white 
hor ‘ses. Then he would have turned 
back to tell his friends what he had 
seen, but the dark-clothed women 
made at him, he stoutly defending 
himself the ‘while. A long time 
afterwards Thorhall awoke, and 
asked for Thidrand, but there was 
no answer. Then said he, “ Too 
long has been our sleep.” Then 
they went out into the frosty moon- 
light, and found Thidrand sorely 
hurt, and carried him in: and he 
told them all that had befallen him. 
At dawn that morning he died, and 
a mound was piled over him after 
the heathen fashion. Then Hall 
asked Thorhall the meaning of 
these strange things. He answered, 
“Well may I guess these women 
were nothing else but the Fetches 
of your kinsmen: the old religion 
is about to pass away, and a better 
faith is coming in its place: but 
these family spirits cleave to the 
old religion, and know that it must 
pass away, and that you and yours 
will cast them off: they were, 
therefore, determined to take their 
toll of you; wherefore thy son have 
they carried off to be their own: 


and 9g is the mystic number which continually 


recurs when anything holy or awful presents itself. 
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now the better spirits would fain 
have helped him, but for this time 
they had no power: howbeit they 
will ever stand by you and yours 
when ye shall have taken to you 
that unknown faith which they 
foreshadow and defend.” ’ 

The monk to whom we are in- 
debted for this story moralises upon 
it at some length. He sees in ita 
daring attempt of the fiend to retain 
his dominion over Iceland, which 
he had hitherto justly regarded as 
his own private property. With 
deference we think this view is in- 
correct, and that Thorhall was right; 
these women were not demons, but 
misguided ghosts of the departed, 
full of the passions of their former 
life, and acting just as any Icelandic 
gentleman would have expected. 
Christianity was at that time illegal, 
and so disgraceful that a whole clan 
was put to shame if one member em- 
braced what was then considered an 
impious and womanly superstition. 
The short-sighted ghosts felt keenly 
the impending infamy, and could 
not be expected to be much wiser 
than their living relations, for their 
actions were always wild and un- 
reasoning, their efforts constantly 
misdirected, and their warnings for 
the most part unavailing. Beings 
of the same order as those spectres 
who slew Thidrand in the story just 
related made a fruitless attempt to 
help his brother. 

‘This vision did Thurstane the 
son of Hall behold the night before 
he was slain. At midnight three 
women stood by his bed in dark 
garments, and with faces bathed in 
tears. And she that stood nearest 
to his head thus spake to him, 
“Sleepest thou, Thurstane? Thine 
Trish thrall seeketh thy life, because 
thou didst mutilate him. Up, be- 
take thee to thy weapons. Whither 
shall we go when thou art dead ? ” 
“Ye shall go to my son Magnus,” 
replied he. “We may not tarry 
long with him,” said they.’ Despite 
the warning, the Irishman had his 
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revenge that night. We are not 
distinctly told so, but we gather 
that Magnus was not really the son 
of Thurstane, and that this was why 
the family Fetches could not tarry 
with him. 

These are instances of the ghosts 
of men who in their life-time were 
devoted to wide and unselfish in- 
terests. But most men while on 
earth take pleasure in lower and 
more transitory objects, and the 
ghost will follow out the tastes it 
has been suffered to acquire, but in 
a more unrestrained and whimsical 
fashion ; for the soul is gone, and 
with it all care for self-respect, for 
man’s opinion, or the vengeance of 
Heaven. Thus the savage Asmund 
was laid solemnly in his tomb, and 
beside him his hound and his horse, 
while his foster-brother sat watch- 
ing the body. But in the night the 
dead man arose and devoured the 
horse, and tried to take the life of 
his foster-brother, thus perpetrating 
two foul outrages of which he would 
have been incapable while still con- 
trolled by the soul. Thorleif, the 
poet, came out of his grave and 
taught an illiterate shepherd to 
compose a verse in his honour; a 
singular reproduction of the legen- 
dary origin of ‘ Bede venerubilis 
ossa.” The ghost of the sociable 
Beli sits all night on his tomb and 
gossips with his friend across the 
water; while the spectre of the plun- 
dering rover, Soti, lurks in his grave 
to watch his treasure, murders the 
visitor, and cowers like a dastard 
before the soldier who resists. The 
dead miser crouches upon his gold 
in the form of a yellow serpent 
whom no one can approach, and the 
warrior still prizes the arms and 
trophies which were laid beside 
him. 

But if a man has been thoroughly 
bad and selfish, caring nothing for 
family honour or the good opinion 
of his neighbours, his Fetch will in 
this life gain unnatural power, and 
after death will become a hideous 
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exaggeration of all that was most 
repulsive in the character of the 
living man. Thus the spiteful ghost 
delights in purposeless mischief, 
the tyrannical chief continues to 
harass his subordinates, and he who 
has taken undue delight in this 
world’s goods, haunts the home- 
stead which was once his own, and 
will not allow his successor to en- 
joy it. After the death of Fighting- 
Styr, who murdered his guests in 
the bath, and killed many a poor 
fellow without paying damages to 
the injured family, his body was 
laid for a night in a farm-house on 
its way home. In the middle of 
the night the farmer’s two daughters 
got up to look at the body of the 
famous soldier, when the malicions 
ghost, watching his opportunity to 
do evil, caused the blood-stained 
corpse to arise and say ‘ Welcome, 
girls, welcome to me in the dead 
man’s home,’ whereupon one girl 
was seized with frenzy, and died 
before daylight. When the head 
of a family died it was no unusual 
circumstance for the widow to go 
round to the neighbours and say, 
‘My husband is dead at last, but 
bad as was our plight while he lived, 
it is far worse now, for he comes 
back to his bed every night; some 
of us hath he maddened, and others 
he hath slain; none of us dare look 
upon him, and all the servants talk 
of leaving unless some remedy be 
found, and that speedily ; we pray 
you help us in this strait.’ The 
death of a man of violent and rapa- 
cious character was seldom a suffi- 
cient riddance to the neighbourhood, 
as will be seen in the following 
story, which shows very curiously 
how firm was the belief that the 
ghost ordinarily lingered amid the 
scenes of its former life. 

Hrapp, an Icelander of evil and 
quarrelsome life, ‘waxed old and 
took to his bed, then he called his 
wife and said, “1 have never been a 
lie-a-bed, so I suppose we are about 
to part; now I should like to have 
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a grave dug for me at the front 
door, and I will be let down into it 
standing on my feet, that I may the 
more conveniently see what is going 
on in the house.’”’ With that he 
died, and it was done as he had de- 
sired, but ill as he had been to deal 
with while living, he became much 
worse now he was dead; for he 
walked a great deal, some say he 
killed many of the servants, and 
caused much annoyance to the 
neighbours, so the family had to 
leave the house.” They dug him 
up and buried him elsewhere, but 
his son who afterwards took pos- 
session of the house went mad. 

But not all ve-appearances showed 
the dead to be bad men; many ac- 
cidental circumstances, or states of 
mind at the moment of death, might 
induce the ghost to return to his 
home. For instance, when men 
were drowned it showed the soul 
had been honourably received by 
Ran, the goddess who entertained 
them who perished at sea, if the 
Fetches returned to take part in 
their own funeral banquet, and a 
belief in this habit of the drowned 
was still in force after faith in the 
goddess herself had been dispelled 
by Christianity. 

‘Q:. the evening of the day on 
whicl Thurkell and his. men were 
drowned, this event happened at 
Holyfell. Gudrun was on her way 
to church when men were gone to 
their beds: and as she entered the’ 
churchyard-gate she saw before her 
a goblin : he bowed to her and said, 
““Great news, Gudrun.’ She an- 
swered, “Hold thy peace, foul 
creature,” and passed on to the 
church. When she got to it she 
seemed to see Thurkell and his 
mates standing before it, with sea- 
water dripping from their clothes. 
She did not speak to them, but 
went on to the church and there 
remained awhile, and then returned 
to the house, where she expected to 
find them : but they were not there. 
All this amazed her greatly. Two 
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days afterwards arrived news of the 
shipwreck.’ 

Now the baser part of man’s 
nature may attach itself to a great 
variety of low and transitory ob- 
jects, but one thing it is sure to 
prize highly, and that is the body 
and all that immediately concerns 
it: after the Fetch has long ceased 
to care for family or lands, it re- 
tains vital force enough to cling as 
desperately as ever to the loathsome 
corpse in which is gathered all that 
now remains to it of life: and those 
who have chased away the restless 
spectre which haunted their paths, 
or made their homes horrible, may 
find that their tormentor still lives 
if they track him to his last visit- 
ing-place, the grave. From the 
wealth of anecdotes on this head 
which abound in all Northern lite- 
rature we select two, which are in- 
teresting from their strange mutual 
agreement and contradiction. 

‘Gudrun was very religious : she 
was the first woman in Iceland who 


learned the psalter; and she would 
often be at her prayers in church 
by night, and her granddaughter 


Hardis along with her. Now it is 
said that one night Hardis dreamed 
that a woman came to her wrapped 
in a mantle, and of an ill ecunte- 
nance, who said, “ Tell thy grand- 
mother I am ill-pleased with her ; 
for she lies grovelling upon me all 
night long, and Icts such hot drops 
fall upon me that [I am all ina 
blaze.” Next morning Gudrun had 
the pavement of the church floor 
where she had been used to kneel 
taken up, and deep in the earth 
they found black ugly bones, and a 
place made ready for the working 
of spells: so they were sure this 
was the tomb of a wise woman; 
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and the bones were removed to a 
place where never man came.’ 

The second shows the behaviour 
of a good ghost under similar cir- 
cumstances ; in the shape in which 
it has come down to us it is of later 
origin, and seems to have been tam- 
pered with by the monk who tells 
it. As will be seen, the ghost, in 
this instance, is not the Fetch but 
the soul: for the old belief in the 
double nature of the body’s tenant 
was fading away. 

‘There was a man named Haldor, 
who was a good Christian: now it 
seemed to him, one spring night, 
that a man of bright and glorious 
appearance stood beside him, and 
spake thus to him: “I have some- 
thing to say unto thee, Haldor: it 
sore misliketh me that thy hand- 
maid, as she cometh in from the 
milking, is wont ever to dry her 
feet over my grave: morcover, it is 
known to me that thou art about 
to build a church here in the home- 
stead ; now it is my wish that this 
church do stand over my bones.” 
Then in his sleep Haldor asked 
who this man might be. He an- 
swered, “ My name is Asolf: I came 
to this country when it was first 
taken possession of, and I was a 
good Christian, as thou wilt have 
heard. Almighty God has permit- 
ted me to tell thee of my burial- 
place.” When Haldor awoke he 
straitly charged his handmaiden to 
dry her feet elsewhere.’! 

As the belief in the reality of 
spectres faded away, the Fetch 
tended more and more to become 
a modern ghost, until at last the 
soul of Gudrun, the terrible he- 
roine of the Volsunga saga, actually 
returns from the spirit world to 
caution one of her descendants. 


' With respect to this apparition it should be observed that a soul has been known to 
return to the earth in the days of heathenism: but it was by special favour of Odin; and 


the living who beheld the portent, cried, 


Lying visions cheat mine eye. 
Or the night-of-heaven is nigh ; 
Lo, the dead are riding by. 
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The person thus favoured expressed 
great surprise and said, ‘ Are hea- 
then spirits thus permitted to roam 
at large through a Christian land ? ’ 
‘Ask me not what I am,’ rejoined 
the mighty ghost ; ‘ whether I be a 
heathen or whether I be a Christian, 
I will ever be true to them I love.’ 
We shall appreciate more tho- 
roughly the vast difference which 
has grown up between the genuine 
old ghost and the shadowy phan- 
tom to which he has now dwindled 
down, if we consider the means 
which were commonly adopted to 
get rid of each of them when the 
supernatural presence became in- 
sufferable. The average ghost of 
later times is a wicked soul that 
has escaped from its place of pun- 
ishment, and has come back to 
trouble the living with merely spi- 
ritual terror: and he is encountered 


with the weapons of the exorcist, 
who raises about him a devotional 
and uncongenial atmosphere from 
which the evil being is glad to re- 


treat even to his penal fires. A very 
different line of conduct was adopted 
towards the ghost of old. He was 
of the earth earthy, and so strictly 
local a personage, that it was as 
much the recognised duty of the 
landlord to see that a tenement was 
free from ghosts as that it was 
wind and water-tight. ‘There is a 
ghost about the premises,’ said a 
farmer to his landlord, one morning 
in the year of grace 1010; ‘ he has 
killed a good many of my cattle, 
and one or two men; and folks 
think he will be the ruin of the 
whole country side: if I cannot 
get something done for me, I must 
throw up the farm.’ When the 
landlord heard this, says the old 
sagaman, he did not see his way 
out of the difficulty. If he was un- 
equal to the task, the obligation de- 
volved upon the lord of the manor, 
as the lawful authority who was 
responsible for the orderly state of 
the country. The way in which he 
proceeded to abate the nuisance 
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raried with the habits and temper 
of the intruder. In the case of a 
tolerably reasonable ghost, the re- 
presentative of public order would 
expostulate, pointing out the ille- 
gality of his conduct in coming out 
of his grave every night with a 
crew of dead men, and establishing 
himself before the fire in a house 
in which he had only a life interest 
which had now determined: and 
the ghost has been known to rejoin, 
‘Well, we will go. 1 thought all 
along we had no business here; ’ 
an amount of law-abidingness which 
was not invariably displayed by the 
living Northman. But if, as usually 
happened, arguments were thrown 
away, somebody was obliged to 
undertake the more dangerous busi- 
ness of putting him out bodily, like 
any other trespasser: and old sea 
rovers were fond of boasting to 
their juniors of the spectres which 
in their young days they had 
brought to book. But if after such 
a forcible ejection he would not be 
quiet in his grave, but prowled 
round the homestead, threw the 
shepherd over a cliff on a frosty 
evening, or on winter nights made 
such ghastly sounds outside the 
house as drove men mad, the family 
would at last make up their minds 
to lay him at once and for ever. 
Now, he could exist so long only as 
those objects were still in being in 
which he took delight: if these, 
therefore, came to an end, he pe- 
rished with them. Thus nobler 
ghosts live on while their family 
flourishes, and bewail its impend- 
ing ruin as, their own extinction. 
If the departed have been violently 
attached to some piece of property, 
let the treasure be destroyed and 
the spectre will be seen no more. 
If the dead man has been a base 
and degraded being, let his body be 
dug up and burnt to ashes, and 
the ghost shall never trouble any- 
one again. But some spectres there 
are which never can be effectually 
laid. If a man has been deeply 
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skilled in forbidden arts, which he 
has exercised only to the injury 
of his fellow-creatures—if he can 
chaunt a which drives his 
enemy to sleeplessness, to madness, 
or to death, or if his evil eye can burn 
up the grass—the ghost of such an 
one will not peri ish with the body ; 
for what the living man most loved 
is mischief ; and although his corpse 
may be burnt or buried in a path- 
less moor, or deep below the sea, 
‘some wicked spirit still pervades 
the spot,’ and makes the neigh- 
bourhood terrible for ever. 

When now we compare the na- 
ture and the ways of the grim 
Scandinavian spectre with those of 
the ethereal creature to which it 
has been gradually refined away, 
we see at once that the latter re- 
tains many features which are in- 
consistent with its own character, 
but which were in excellent keep- 
ing with that of its predecessor. 
Thus the ancient ghost delighted in 
skulls, winding-sheets, and charnel- 
houses, haunted the scenes of former 
joys and crimes, could not cross a 
running stream, and so loved dark- 
ness that it swooned at the light of 
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atorch. All this was very reason- 
able; for it had no new home in 
another world, was merely a fresh 
combination of ez urthly material, and 
derived much of its power from an 
unholy alliance with monsters who 
dwelt in caves, shunning the light 
of the sun, lest they should be 
turned into stone : a calamity which 
befell many a loitering elf. But 
matters do not stand thus with the 
modern ghost: the bodiless spirit 
which hankers after the foul prison 
from which it has been set free, 
which appears to be still subject to 
the laws of matter, or which con- 
descends to restrict its visits to 


The silent, solemn hour 
When night and morning meet, 


is plainly acting on no principle at 
all, but is only ‘obser ving old forms 
from which life is departed, and is 
as unreal a being as the man in 
armour at the lord mayor’s show; 
all his trappings had a formid- 
able meaning once, but no one fears 
the obsolete creature now ; and only 
antiquaries can guess the object of 
the stage-properties in which he is 
arrayed. 
F. J. S. Epacomser. 
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An AUTUMNAL 


| kT us take 
kJ. the sea! 
in this divine radiance; the light 
that never was on sea or shore must 
be something unspeakable if it can 
outshine this heavenly mingling of 
light and shadow, this liquid silver 
and gold and amber which reflegts, 
as in the shield of the hero, the 
story of the overhanging heaven. 
The ming sea-plain lies at our 
feet,—-we look down upon it from 
the ‘summit of granite crags against 
which for thousands of years the 
North Sea has warredin vain. Not 
quite in vain, since the waves have 
worn the strong rock through and 
through—so that here a rare Gothic 
arch, there a fretted Norman win- 
low, here a long range of Saracenic 
shafts, there a vaulted corridor 
simple as a Greek temple, rewards 
the toil of the wanderer who ex- 
plores the silent solitudes of the 
cliffs. In the presence of these three 
mighty forces—the sea, the sky, 
and the rock—a man cannot but 
feel that there is something within 
him which acknowledges a kinship 
with the Eternal. ‘The sea and the 
sky together are always grand; 
but the deadly precipice, along 
which you scramble like a goat, in- 
troduces another element which 


« deep breath of— 


adds to the sublimity not only of 


the scene, but of the spirit in which 
man regards the scene. One false 
step among these loose stones, upon 
that slippery carpet of sun-baked 
sea-grass, and you will make ac- 
quaintance with a mysterious 
world,—inysterious, and yet lying 
-close to us, and already explored by 
many who were our familiar com- 
panions in this common-place Eng- 
lish life-—you will make acquain- 
tance, I say, with that mysterious 
world which lies outside the stone 
and lime and water and air which 
our eyes can behold, which our 
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hands can touch, which our bodily 
senses can appreciate. How will 
the spirit, the immortal part, dis- 
engage itself from the tenement of 
clay which is being thus roughly 
disruptured ? Will sea and sky 
and all the gay pageantry of the 
visible world be at once obscured ? 
or will one last glance be accorded 
to the departing soul as it wings its 
way through ether? However 
these things may be (and one day 
we shall know—then it may be 
faintly recalling the poor guesses 
which we had made), it cannot be 
doubted that a grander association 
than this of rock, and sea, and sky 
is seldom met with. The mute 
silence of the heaven! The pa- 
thetic solitudes of the gigantic for- 
lorn cliffs! The solemn dirge of the 
sea,—-the sea which is the type 
at once of that infinite repose and in- 


finite energy which we call—God. 


The fleeting years 
noiselessly. It is twenty years 
since I last bade farewell to the 
rocky landscape which framed my 
earliest mental reminiscences. | 
return ouce more, and find the 
people gone. My dearest friend— 
the true, brave, simple, kindly, 
generous soul—who never thought 
of himself, save perhaps when some 
old stone or rusty piece of iron was 
dug up out of peat-moss, or world- 
old grave, and which he would 
clasp with all the eagerness of a 
lover, sleeps quietly in the church- 
yard, whose quaint inscriptions we 
have spelt ont together. The infi- 
nitely genial old gentleman, who, 
like the great apostle, was all things 
to all men, bending readily to let 
the storm blow past, and then rising 
again unbroken —unhurt, as it 
seemed, by the hardest knocks and 
the hardest words—was at last 
knocked over by death, and is 
already on the road to oblivion. 


glide «away 
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And thou too, poor old Pepper, 
who, though on thy last legs in 
those days, still continued to hob- 
ble after us while we loitered about 
garden and glen, with a fidelity 
which deafness and blindness, and 
the stiffness of old age, could not 
shake, until the hour we departed ; 
where art thou now, in the realms 
of the Unseen? Surely, such 
faithfulness as thine; such loyal 
service ; such lifelong fidelity, has 
not been utterly extinguished ? 
But if thou hast indeed perished, on 
what ground of reason or justice or 
expediency can A— or B— or C — 
be permitted to enjoy immortality ? 
Time the avenger is severely im- 
partial; he recognises none of the 
distinctions which gallantry would 
suggest; he spares neither man 
nor woman. The girls that we left 
behind us have now great girls of 
their own. Slim Jemima weighs 
fourteen stone. It would be unfeel- 


ing to say that any of the angelic 
beings of our boyish worship swear 


like troopers and drink like fish ; 
yet, were we to declare that the 
mild-eyed and low-voiced Evange- 
line (who was the belle of the 
country-side, and who nearly broke 
our hearts when she married Major 
Blazeaway, of the Horse Something 
or other) rates the infirm old 
warrior in season and out of season, 
and in accents which her early 
adorers quite fail to recognise, I 
should be guilty of no breach of 
confidence, for the fact is notorious 
from one end of the community to 
the other. These poor old battered 
hulks, that have come back to the 
port from which they started, are 
at once ludicrous and pitiable; we 
are uncertain whether to greet 
them with laughter or tears, with 
a jest or a sermon; but there are 
others, the best and fairest, who 
have gone down at sea, of whom 
there can be no words spoken now. 
In silence only can we recall the 
pleasant voices which the sea-winds 
have hushed, and which will not be 
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heard by us any more ;—in silence 
only, or in the solemn words of that 
elegy ‘ona friend drowned in the 
Trish Channel,’ which embalms the 
grief of Milton : 


So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walk’d 
the waves; 

Where other groves and other streams 
along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the inexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdom meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes, 


Yes—the people change—our 
life is but a vapour—here we have 
no continuing city. All that was 
ever said or thought about the 
transitoriness of existence is sum- 
med up in the half-dozen words— 
‘our life is but a vapour. How 
profoundly the writer of these words 
must have realised the volatility, 
the want of substance, the fugi- 
tiveness of man’s life—man whose 
breath is in his nostrils. The 
dreariest scepticism never draped 
itself in sadder words. But the 
‘inconstant’ sea, at least, changes 
not. Still, she woos us with the 
smile she wore when we were boys, 
her frown is still awful and god- 
like. All the fierce energy of 
twenty stormy winters has not 
worn this rock away the one- 
hundredth part of an inch: how 
many eons did it need then to 
carve these colossal pillars, to 
round this glorious arch, to 
fashion that stately temple in the 
rock? I remember a day thirty 
years ago when I lay on this very 
promontory, and looked down upon 
the shining plain. The sea had 
precisely the same pearly grey 
shimmer of delicate light, flashing 
here and there into silvery spear- 
points; the same ships, as it 
seemed, were passing slowly along, 
north and south, before the fitfal 
autumn breeze; the wave broke 
monotonously on the same spar of 
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rock far below my feet; the same 
sea-gulls floated overhead. For 
hours to-day I could not divest 
myself of the feeling that I was a 
younger man by thirty years, and 
I did not awaken until I found my- 
self unconsciously appealing to the 
sympathies and judgment of a 
critic—the severest and the friend- 
liest of critics—from whom no 
appeal will now provoke any reply. 

Yet regret is idle, and life is 
sweet. Let us put away the past 
in the meantime, and hear what 
the new men are saying or singing. 
The holiday time cannot be more 
profitably spent than in the com- 
pany of the poets. 

We should like to make acquain- 
tance with the Vicar of Morwen- 
stow. He must be, we should say, 
a thoroughly good fellow. When 
we go to Cornwall, commend us to 
his hospitality; for he no doubt 
recognises and obeys the apostolic 
injunction, It is not difficult from 


the hints given us in these Cornish 
Ballads to construct a picture of 


the writer. The vicarage, we take 
it, is a pleasant old-fashioned house 
hidden in a ‘combe’ down which 
a sparkling stream runs to the 
neighbouring sea., The vicar has 
a glimpse of the sea itself from his 
bed-room window, and a five- 
minutes’ walk brings him to a sea- 
board, as grand and picturesque 
as our own, though at the other 
end of the kingdom. He lives in 
an enchanted world,—the world of 
Arthur and of early Christian 
romance. He loves the sea and 
the saints, and names his little 
daughters out of the Saxoncalendar. 
He knows all the legends of his 
district by heart, as he knows all 
its people by head-mark. For he 
is a pleasant, cultivated, popular 
parson, of the high-bred, hard- 
working, High Church type,—an 
excellent type in its limited way. 
And he writes very good poetry, in- 
deed, in which the most casual 
reader can perceive three things,— 
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Cornish legend, the High Church, 
and the Sea. 

The sea indeed, we suspect, has 
been of more service to his mental 
health than he is quite aware of. 
It has kept him from being cramped 
by his archzeological and ecclesias- 
tical instincts, and is perhaps the 
root of the poetry that is in him. 
Had he been settled im an inland 
parish it is quite possible that he 
might have perpetrated a vast deal 
of rubbish equal to that contained 
in ‘ A Ballad for a Cottage Wall,’ —a 
ballad which we quote in full as 
being about the most remarkable 
doctrinal exposition, either in prose 
or verse, that we have lately encoun- 
tered. 


A Batxap ror a Corrace WALL. 


A child sate by the meadow-gate, 
A tender girl and young ; 

With many a tear her eyes were wet, 
And thus she sate and sung:— 


‘Ah! woe is me! for I have no grace, 
Nor goodness as I ought: 

I never shall go to the happy place, 
And ’tis all my parents’ fault. 


* To this bad world they brought me in, 
A place where all must grieve ; 

With flesh of misery and sin, 
From Adam and from Eve. 


‘And then they shunned the churchyard 
path, 
Where holy angels haunt: 
They would not bear their child of wrath 
To yonder blessed font. 


‘They kept me from that second birth, 
Which God to baptism gave ; 

And now I have no hope on earth, 
Nor peace beyond the grave. 

‘Yet a thought is in my mind to-day,— 
It came I know not how; 

I will go to the font at church, and say 
I seek my baptism now. 

* Yes ! God is kind: I shall then have grace, 
And goodness as I ought; 

For oh! if I lose the happy place 
’T will be my poor parents’ fault.’ 

’Twas a child of meek and gentle kind, 
A tender girl and young ; 

And angels put into her mind 
The solemn words she sung. 


We never remember to have met 
an argument which more completely 
defeated its object. Can the writer 
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imagine that a theory which pro- 
duces the state of mind from which 
this poor girl is represented to be 
suffering, is likely to recommend it- 
self to the Christian intelligence of 
the nation? When the bare and 
general and therefore reasonably 
safe propositions of the Prayer Book 
are driven home in this way, when 
we are seriously assured by a de- 
vout clergyman of the Church of 
England that angels put into the 
unhappy child’s mind the dreadful 
conviction that the accidental ab- 
sence of baptism had deprived her 
of ‘ hope on earth, and peace beyond 
the grave,’ common sense and com- 
mon morality, alike revolted, protest 
indignantly against a cruel and bar- 
barous superstition. 

It is in this single instance, how- 
ever, that the writer’s ecclesiastical 
proclivities seriously injure his 
poetry,—for the sea is a great mas- 
ter, and breathes into the hearts of 
those who accept its lessons some- 
thing that ennobles the mind, which 
raises it above faction, and breaks 
the fetters and bonds of sect. It is 
surely not possible for any sane 
serious creature to live for a whole 
winter beside the sea on the bleak 
Cornwall coast, and listen to its 
mighty melancholy music through 
the rough December nights, without 
feeling that unless the Great Father 
be very near to each one of us we 
are indeed in sorry plight, and that 
church pageants, ecclesiastical rites, 
the conjuring tricks of medisval 
monks, are powerless to dispel the 
horror of the darkness and to satisfy 
the longings of the soul,—its long- 
ings for a sure anchorage beyond the 
ravage of the storm, beyond the 
waves of time. 

The aspect of the sea which has 
naturally impressed the vicar’s 
mind most vividly is its harsher 
and sterner aspect as presented on 
the bleak Cornish coast,—the wreck 
and the wrecker, the sharp rock and 
the pitiless wave. What transcen- 


dently mighty power, he asks, with- 
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holds these gigantic masses of water, 
which, in their onward rush, seem 
as though they would shatter the 
rampart of rock, and overwhelm 
the solid land? What voice says 
to them, and they obey, Thus far 
and no farther? Such is the 
motive of the poem entitled— 


Tue Srorm. 


War, ’mid the ocean and the land! 

The battle-field, Morwenna’s strand, 
Where rock and ridge the bulwark keep, 
The giant-warders of the deep. 


They come! and shall they not prevail, 
The seething surge, the gathering gale ? 
They fling their wild flag to the breeze, 
The banner of a thousand seas. 


They come—they mount—they charge in 
vain, 

Thus far, incalculable main ! 

No more! thine hosts have not o’erthrown 

The lichen on the barrier stone. 


Have the rocks faith, that thus they stand, 
Unmoved, a grim and stately band, 

And look, like warriors tried and brave, 
Stern, silent, reckless, o’er the wave? 


Have the proud billows thought and life, 
To feel the glory of the strife ? 

And trust, one day, in battle bold, 

To win the foeman’s haughty hold? 


Mark where they writhe with pride and 
shame, 

Fierce valour, and the zeal of fame ! 

Hear how their din of madness raves, 

The baffled army of the waves ! 


Thy way, O God, is in the sea, 

Thy paths, where awful waters be : 
Thy Spirit thrills the conscious stone, 
O Lord, Thy footsteps are not known! 


The little sea picture of the old 
Cornish wrecker’s death is power- 
ful—concise yet suggestive : 


Mawcan or Meruvacn. 


*Twas a fierce night when old Mawgan died, 

Men shuddered to hear the rolling tide : 

The wreckers fled fast from the awful shore, 

They had heard strange voices amid the 
roar. 


‘Out with the boat there,’ some one cried,— 

‘Will he never come? we shall lose the 
tide: 

His berth is trim and his cabin stored, 

He's a weary long time coming on board.’ 
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The old man struggled upon the bed : 

He knew the words that the voices said ; 

Wildly he shrieked as his eyes grew dim, 

‘He was dead! he was dead! when I buried 
him.’ 


Hark yet again to the devilish roar, 

‘He was nimbler once with a ship on shore ; 
Come! come! old man, ’tis a vain delay, 
We must make the offing by break of day.’ 


Hard was the struggle, but at the last, 
With a stormy pang old Mawgan passed, 
And away, away, beneath their sight, 
Gleamed the red sail at pitch of night. 


The shrine at which the vicar 
ministers is no effeminate, fashion- 
able chapel in Mayfair, but a sea- 
sanctuary —church and _ beacon, 
and, like the fortress-cathedral of 
Durham (‘half house of God, half 
castle ‘gainst the Scot’), planted 
among the rocks. 


How all things glow with life and thought, 
Where’er our faithful fathers trod! 

The very ground with speech is fraught, 
The air is eloquent of God. 

In vain would doubt or mockery hide 
The buried echoes of the past ; 

A voice of strength, a voice of pride, 
Here dwells amid the storm and blast. 


Still points the tower, and pleads the bell, 
The solemn arches breathe in stone : 
Window and wall have lips to tell, 
The mighty faith of days unknown. 
Yea, flood and breeze and battle-shock, 
Shall beat upon this church in vain ; 
She stands, a daughter of the rock, 
The changeless God’s eternal fane. 


After ‘A Ballad for a Cottage Wall,’ 
it is only fair to the writer to quote, 
as a better and truer expression of 
his religious feeling— 


A Corsisu Caron. 


Welcome that Star in Judah’s sky, 

That voice o'er Bethlehem’s palmy glen : 
The lamp, far sages hailed on high, 

The tones that thrilled the shepherd men: 
Glory to God in loftiest heaven! 

Thus angels smote the echoing chord ; 
Glad tidings unto man forgiven, 

Peace from the presence of the Lord. 


The shepherds sought that birth divine, 
The Wise Men traced their guided way ; 
There, by strange light and mystic sign, 
The God they came to worship lay. 
A human Babe in beauty smiled, 
Where lowing oxen round Him trod : 
A maiden clasped her awful Child, 
Pure offspring of the breath of God. 
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Those voices from on high are mute, 

The Star the Wise Men saw is dim: 
But hope still guides the wanderer’s foot, 

And faith renews the angel hymn: 
Glory to God in loftiest heaven ! 

Touch with glad hand the ancient chord : 
Good tidings unto man forgiven, 

Peace from the presence of the Lord. 


Simple human sorrow finds simple 
and pathetic expression in— 


Tur War or tre Cornish Morurr. 
They say ’tis a sin to sorrow, 

That what God doth is best: 
But ’tis only a month to-morrow, 

I buried it from my breast. 


I know it should be a pleasure, 
Your child to God to send :— 

But mine was a precious treasure 
To me and to my poor friend. 


I thought it would call me ‘ mother,’ 
The very first words it said ; 
O! I never can love another, 


Like the blesséd babe that’s dead. 


Well, God is its own dear Father, 
It was carried to church and blessed : 
And our Saviour’s arms will gather 
Such children to their rest. 


I shall make my best endeavour, 
That my sins may be forgiven : 

I will serve God more than ever, 
To meet my child in heaven. 

I will check this foolish sorrow, 
For what God doth is best :— 

But O! ’tis a month to-morrow, 
I buried it from my breast. 


Here is a spirited ballad, which 
rings with the ring of the old bal- 
lad, and into which the famous 
Cornish chorus is very happily 


introduced—a ballad which Sir 
Walter Scott attributed to an earlier 
minstrel, but which, as the writer 
tells us, in a modest note, ‘ was 
written by me, in the year 1825, 
under a stag-horned oak, in Sir 
Beville’s Walk, in Stowe Wood.’ 


Tue Sone oF THE Western MEN. 
A good sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and trie! 


King James's men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 


And have they fixed the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 
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Out spake their captain brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he: 

‘If London Tower were Michael’s hold, 
We'll set Trelawny free ! 


‘ We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay,— 

With “ one and all,” and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay ? 


‘And when we come to London Wall, 
A pleasant sight to view, 

Come forth! come forth, ye cowards all, 
Here’s men as good as you. 


‘Trelawny he’s in keep and hold. 
Trelawny he may die ;— 

But here’s twenty thousand Cornish boid, 
Will know the reason why !’ 


This is hardly so good, as a whole, 
but it contains one or two verses 
which are quite perfect : 


Sir Bevitre.—Tue Gate-Sonc or Stowe. 


Arise! and away! for the King and the 
land ; 
Farewell to the couch and the pillow: 
With spear in the rest, and with rein in the 
hand, 
Let us rush on the foe like a billow. 


Call the hind from the plough, and the herd 
from the fold, 
Bid the Wassailer cease from his revel: 
And ride for old Stowe, where the banner's 
unrolled, 
For the cause of King Charles and Sir 
Beville. 


Trevanion is up, and Godolphin is nigh: 
And Harris of Hayne’s o’er the river; 
From Lundy to Looe, ‘ One and all’ is the 

cry, 
And the King and Sir Beville for over. 


Aye! by Tre, Pol, and Pen, ye may know 
Cornish men, 
the names 
Devon ;— 
But if truth to the King be a signal, why 
then 
Ye can find out the Granville in heaven. 


‘Mid and the nobles of 


Ride! ride! with red spur, there is death in 
delay, 
Tis a race for dear life with the devil ; 
If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King 
must give way, 
This earth is no place for Sir Beville. 


So at Stamford he fought, and at Lansdoune 
he fell, 
But vain were the visions he cherished : 
For the great Cornish heart that the King 
loved so well, 
In the grave of the Granville it perished. 
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This may not be great poetry ; yet, 
so far as it goes, it is thoroughly 
genuine, and the volume as a whole 
is distinguished by true grace of 
expression and purity of feeling; 
the graceful expression sometimes 
attaining an almost brilliant sim- 
plicity and conciseness, as in ‘ The 
Legend of the Hive,’ from which, in 
parting, we cull a few stanzas : 


Behold those wingéd images, 
Bound for their evening bowers : 
They are the nation of the bees, 
Born from the breath of flowers. 
Strange people they! a mystic race, 
In life, and food, and dwelling-place. 
They first were seen on earth, ’tis said, 
When the rose breathes in spring: 
Men thought her blushing bosom shed 
These children of the wing: 
But lo! their hosts went down the wind, 
Filled with the thoughts of God’s own mind. 


They built them houses made with hands, 
And there alone they dwell : 

No man to this day understands 
The mystery of their cell. 

Your mighty sages cannot see 

The deep foundations of the bee. 


Low in the violet’s breast of blue, 
For treasured food they sink: 
They know the flowers that hold the dew, 
For their small race to drink. 
They glide—King Solomon might gaze 
With wonder on their awful ways. 


Was it a dream ¢ ‘tis sweet no less: 
Set not the vision free, 

Long let the lingering legend bless . 
The nation of the bee. 

So shall they bear upon their wings 

A parable of sacred things. 


So shall they teach, when men blaspheme, 
Or sacrament or shrine: 

That humbler things may fondly dream 
Of mysteries divine ; 

And holier hearts than his may beat 

Beneath the bold blasphemer’s feet. 


Along with the vicar’s volume— 
along with it, though scarcely on a 
level with it—I would class Dione, 
a volume of poems by a lady, many 
of which are highly finished, and a 
few felicitously conceived ; and Mr. 
Roden Noel’s Beatrice and other 
Poems. 

We owe an apology to Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. In an article, now 
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some months old, we used Merope— 
rather unfairly perhaps—as a foil 
to The Earthly Paradise. The un- 
fairness, if there was unfairness, 
consisted in this, that the article, 
which was originally meant to be 
an exhaustive criticism of Mr. 
Arnold, as well as of Mr. Morris, 
was, in point of fact, devoted al- 
most exclusively to the latter. The 
result was that only one side of 
Mr. Arnold’s poems was considered, 
and that side the weakest—his re- 
production of the classical life in its 
tragic forms. Had we had space 
to enter into a complete analysis, 
we should have gone on to point 
out that he owns certain subtle 
gifts and graces of a modern kind, 
to which Mr. Morris can lay no 
claim, and which constitutes him, in 
a peculiar manner, the spokesman of 
the new generation. His irony, his 
subdued pathos, the union, Anti- 
nous-like, of sadness and scorn in 
his poetry, the severity of his cul- 
ture, and the delicate sensitiveness 


of his insight, make him in many 
respects a representative man—the 
representative of a powerful but 
obscure force in our society, a force 
that would be more powerful if its 


aims were better defined and its 
attitude less critical. A man like 
Mr. Arnold could have been possi- 
ble in no other age than our own, 
and yet his avowed relation to it is 
that-of sharp antagonism. 
Remarkable as Mr. Arnold’s first 
volume of poems was (which con- 
tained among others very notable, 
the charming Tristram and Iseult, 
most musical, most melancholy), 
there is nothing in it to compare, 
in point of far-reaching poetic 
faculty, with ‘Dover Beach,’ ‘ Rugby 
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Chapel,’ and ‘ Heine’s Grave,’ in his 
new volume. These are the strong 
words of a strong poet, who is him- 
self affected—depressed and op- 
pressed—by the malaria-taint that 
is all about him in the air—the 
subtle disease which paralyses our 
energies, and mars our work. Thus 
in ‘ Heine’s Grave,’ he exclaims: 

I chide thee not, that thy sharp 

Upbraidings often assail’d 

England, my country ; for we, 

Fearful and sad, for her sons, 

Long since, deep in our hearts, 

Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags ; 

We, too, say that she now, 

Scarce comprehending the voice 

Of her greatest, golden-mouthed sons 

Of a former age any more, 

Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 

Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy. 

So thou arraign’st her, her foe ; 

So we arraign her, her sons. 

Yes, we arraign her! but she, 

The weary Titan! with deaf 

Ears, and labour-dimm’'d eyes, 

Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 

Staggering on to her goal ; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantian, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


And if in our daily handiwork there 
is no joy, in our higher faith there 
is no eager aspiration. Life, both 
outward and inward, has lost the 
brightness of the inspiration which 
made labour no ignoble toil, and 
worship no dull and dispirited 
acquiescence. We suffer from 
weariness not merely of the flesh 
but of the spirit. ‘Dover Beach,’ 
which gives expression to this com- 
plaint, is at once the finest and most 
despondent of these poems : 


Dover Bracu. 


The sea is calm to-night, 


The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the Straits—on the French coast, the light 
Gleams, and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air 
Only from the line of spray 
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Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch’d sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves suck back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 


Heard it on the ASgean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 


Of human misery ; we 


Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The sea of faith 


Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 


But now I only hear 


Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar 


Retreating to the breath 


Of the night-winds down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 


To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Out of the confusions and dis- 
tractions of our life, he sees no way of 
escape, unless perhaps through some 
such agency as is indicated in the 
closing words of ‘ Rugby Chapel :’ 

See, in the rocks of the world 

Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A God 
Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 
Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild! 
Sore thirst plagues them; the rocks, 
Rising all round overawe. 

Factions divide them; their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 

Ah, keep, keep them combined ! 
Else of the myriads who fill 

That army, not one shall arrive! 
Sole they shall stray ; in the rocks 
Labour for ever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 

Then in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye like angels, appear 

Radiant with ardour divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van; at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 


Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave, 
Order, courage, return. 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On to the bound of the waste, 

On to the City of God. 


We have heard of Satan reproving 
sin, and Mr. Palgrave composing 
hymns for the Christian nursery is 
almost asincongruousan association. 
Although we are not convinced 
that a song of praise to Almighty 
God can be made to order like any 
other luxury of modern life, yet one 
or two of the sacred poems in this 
little book of hymns are not without 
merit of a considerable kind. The 
least meritorious are artistically 
blameless—irreproachable in lan- 
guage and manner—and the best 
are marked by a clear sustained 
force—the faculty of the man who 
has his immediate aim quite clearly 
discriminated, and isnot embarrassed 
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by any obscure, inarticulate, or 
visionary aspirations. The pas- 
sionate abandonment, the transcen- 
dental ecstasy of the adoring soul, 
as in the Bride’s ‘I am sick of love,’ 
or its medieval counterpart : 


An amor dolor sit, 
An dolor amor sit, 
Utrumque nescio ; 
Hoe unum sentio, 
Jucundus dolor est 
Si dolor amor est— 


is unknown to Mr. Palgrave. Yet 
such a composition as this is very 
striking and ingenious—one is al- 
most tempted to say profanely that 
it is too clever by half: 


Tue Crry or Gop. 


O thou not made with hands, 

Not throned above the skies, 

Nor wall’d with shining walls, 

Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem 
God's own Jerusalem ! 


Where’er the gentle heart 

Finds courage from above ; 

Where’er the heart forsook 

Warms with the breath of love ; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God ! thou art. 

Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down ; 

Where self itself yields up ; 

Where martyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 

Where in life’s common ways 

With cheerful feet we go; 

When in his steps we tread 

Who trod the way of woe ; 
Where He is in the heart 
City of God! thou art. 

Not throned above the skies, 

Nor golden-walled afar, 

But where Christ's two or three 

In his name gathered are, 
Be in the midst of them. 
God's own Jerusalem ! 


Unlike Mr. Palgrave’s, Lord 
Kinloch’s sacred verses cannot be 
objected to on the score of mere 
secular ability. His lordship, in- 
deed, is prolific to a degree—he 
thinks no more of making a hymn 
than of making a meal. He began 
with hymns for every day of the 
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year, and if he is spared to go on 
at the same rate we shall have a 
hymn for ‘every hour of every day 
in the year. His collection will be 
bigger than all other collections put 
together. The diarrhoea of the de- 
vout spirit, as Sir Thomas Browne 
has observed (or was it our dear 
friend Dr. John?) sometimes re- 
fuses to yield to the most skilful 
treatment. The fair sex, we sus- 
pect, suffer from the disease in its 
most virulent form—I am acquainted 
with one lady (in other respects a 
really estimable woman) who has 
written upwards of a score of 
poetical tracts adapted for every 
season of the revolving year: ‘The 
Believer’s Almanack,’ ‘Half an 
Hour in the Temple,’ ‘Ten Minutes 
in the Closet,’ &c. &c. These Matu- 
tinal Musings and After-Dinner 
Dozings of the accomplished Scotch 
judge (whose really serious intellec- 
tual work must be looked for else- 
where) belong to the same class, a 
class which, considering its amount 
and quality, hardly needs encourage- 
ment; although the writers are 
animated by the best intentions, 
and are probably quite sincere. 
We should be sorry, indeed, to * 
speak of them with any unkindness. 
They are relished by a section of 
the religious world ; they go through 
many editions, and (even carnally 
speaking) are not unremunerative : 
if they are not very useful they are 
at least quite harmless: and their 
authors when they come to die will 
have the satisfaction of feeling that 
no word of theirs has injuriously 
affected the feeblest of their fellow- 
creatures. 

We pass on from these smaller 
men to consider and contemplate 
the great poem of the year, The 
Ring and the Book, 

Several years ago, I ventured to 
compare Tennyson and Browning, 
not altogether to the advantage of 
the former. Comparisons, as a 
rule, are odious, but this one was 
made at a time when it seemed 
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that Browning would fail to secure 
a hearing—die unrecognised, it 
might be—and when a writer was 
justified perhaps in using prett 

strong language. At length he 
has obtained an audience, wide as 
the dominion of our language ; his 
unsurpassed qualities of intellect 
and imagination are keenly appre- 
ciated ; and the critics who guide 
the mob are, I see, dethroning the 
laureate, and placing the long- 
neglected poet in the vacant chair. 
Only the other day, I read in a 
great Quarterly that, compared with 
the real gold of Browning, Tenny- 
son’s coin was mere brass or copper. 
Such a judgment is uncritical and 
unjust. Let us keep clear of com- 
parisons unless they are made gene- 
rously. If Browning be the Michael 
Angelo of our poetry, Tennyson is 
its Rafael;—Rafael, who lingered 
lovingly over the placid thoughtful 
smile that glorifies the lips of 
Madonna; who was the interpreter 
of all that was sweetest and most 


graceful in the religious life of his 
age ;—Michael Angelo, impetuous, 


vehement, urgent, who, without 
cast, without model, with his ideal 
only before him, hewed the uncon- 
scious block of marble which lay 
nearest at hand, into a form of 
inimitable strength and _ beauty. 
In men like Rafael and Tennyson 
we detect none of this vehement 
ardour, but a supreme art, serene 
and transparent as the air of 
heaven. 

It is quite true that there is to 
many minds, even of a high order, 
a unique fascination about Mr. 
Browning’s poetry. The explanation 
isobvious. His poetry has, in the 
first place, an altogether distinctive 
flavour and aroma of its own, a dis- 
tinctiveness which the very greatest 
poetry perhaps does not possess. I 
saw, One spring evening, a wonder- 
ful dome in heaven, lighted up by 
strange fire. We gaze at such a 
phenomenon as we never gaze on 
the high serenity, the luminous 
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majesty of the night. There is 
a picturesqueness, an exceptional 
and curious grace, a determinate 
individual character, in the one 
that elicits more immediate interest 
than the immortal simplicity, the- 
heaven-wide expanse of the other. 
The latter fills the soul, but there 
is no quaint, brilliant, unusual line 
to arrest attention and excite sur- 
prise. 

And secondly, we require to grap- 
ple strenuously with this poetry, 
as Jacob grappled with his angel, 
before we learn how rich and won- 
derful it is; and the struggle itself 
is a delight, a keen excitement to 
the intellect, as well as a pleasant 
gratification of the sense. What is 
thus dearly bought is doubly valued. 

For it must be admitted that, as 
a rule, Browning’s writings make 
what is called hard reading. He is 
a metaphysician, and psychology, 
the science of mind, is his favourite 
study. All of us, more or less (ex- 
cept the political men who need it 
most), desire to obtain some authen- 
tic information about this strange 
existence in which we so unaccoun- 
tably find ourselves—external and 
internal—nature and human nature. 
The analysis of human nature by the 
metaphysicians who are schoolmen 
only—of the soul on its formal or 
technical side—has always seemed 
tome tobe barren. But an analysis 
by a metaphysician who is also a 
poet or seer (to take the old word) 
is a far different matter. In this 
relation it is to be specially noted 
of Mr. Browning that he has ever 
shown a resolute determination, at 
whatever sacrifice of skin-deep 
grace, polish, or music, to make his 
speech the absolutely accurate reflex 
of his thought. He avoids—slurs 
over—no difficulty. ‘The Lord of 
show and Prince o’ the power 0’ 
the air’ is not his master. To him 
he owes no allegiance. And thus it 
is that since Shakespeare there has 
not been written in the English 
tongue, so far as I am aware, any 
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such relentless analysis of the human 
conscience, of some of the darkest 
moods of the human soul, as this 
Ring and Book. 

Shakespeare, indeed, in sounding 
the deeps of passion never for a 
moment seems to lose his way (his 
inimitable ease being the standing 
miracle of our literature) ; whereas 
Browning, on the contrary, as is 
constantly manifest, has painfully 
overcome many obstacles—giants, 
dragons, and what not—the relics 
of the battle lying thick on every 
page. Yet the pain has won its 
reward. 

There are two moods of feeling 
out of which all poetry grows, — 
the conscious and the unconscious. 
Through the sustained and majestic 
music of a great opera the ear 
catches at times a thrill of such ex- 
quisite emotion, of such weird 
beauty— 


that even Silence 
Was took ere she was ware, and wish’d she 
might 
Deny her nature and be never more 
Still to be so displaced, 


This, the unconscious product, is in 
one sense higher and in another 
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ow er than the conscious. The com- 
poser in the one case is the mere 
medium through which a divine im- 
pulse passes, the other is the product 
of the human soul, in strong and 
masterful activity, working up to 
the height of its powers. 

The snatches of almost inimitable 
melody that occasionally occur in 
Mr. Browning’s poetry are however 
most intimately bound up with the 
completed work. Determined at 
whatever cost to embody the con- 
ception in his mind, the poet not 
unfrequently treats the garment of 
words with apparent severity and 
harshness. Then all at once, with- 
out any warning-note, the com- 
position rises into a vein of rarest 
music! It is the morning song of 
the worker who has toiled. through 
the night. The imagination has 
been sternly controlled and held 
close to its immediate work, but 
when that work is finished it soars 
aloft, and sings with the ease and 
fulness of the lark. 

Of these outbursts of lyrical feel- 
ing this, which closes the introduc- 
tory section of The Ring and the 
Book, is one of the most noticeable : 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird,— 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red- -ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die— 


This is the same voice 


: Can thy soul know change ? 


Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent he: ad, and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 


What was, again may be 


; some interchange 


Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought. 
Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that c annot reach, yet yearn 


For all hope, all sustainment, 


all reward, 


Their utmost up and on—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy faee makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall! 
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Than the following, also, I know hardly any lovelier lines in the language : 


Into another state, under new rule 

I knew myself was passing swift and sure ; 
Whereof the initiatory pang approached, 
Felicitous annoy, as bitter-sweet 

As when the virgin-band, the victors chaste, 
Feel at the end the earthly garments drop, 

And rise with something of a rosy shame 

Into immortal nakedness: so I 

Lay, and let come the proper throe would thrill 
Into the ecstasy and out-throb pain. 


Of a poem containing 24,000 lines, 
what can a mortal critic, to whom 
time and space are quite two defi- 
nite conceptions, say? Although 
it might have made light reading 
to the contemporaries of Methuse- 
lah, few even of its most ardent 
admirers will deny that it is far too 
big for the nineteenth century. 
The story, too, of how Count 
Guido Franceschini behaved to his 
wife Pompilia, and how she ran 
away with the handsome Canon 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi, and how the 
Count revenged himself, lies in a 
nutshell, and might have been 
minutely related in a dozen pages 
of ordinary print. Yet The Ring 
and the Book is an interesting, as 
well as a great book; spite of its 
size, spite of the portentous fact 
that the same story, in outline at 
least, is told many times over, by 
Mr. Browning himself in the intro- 
duction, then by one half of Rome, 
then by the other half, then by 
something between the two, then 
by Guido, then by Caponsacchi, 
then by Pompilia, then by the ad- 
vocate for the prosecution, then by 
the advocate for the prisoner, then 
by the Pope, and then by Guido 
again—eleven times in all, if I 
count rightly—it does not weary 
the reader. I venture to think, 
however, that it would make a far 
more permanently powerful impres- 
sion on the mind if the four vo- 
lumes were condensed into two. It 
is difficult to say, indeed, how this 
is to be done without losing much 
which we would wish to keep. It 
is quite plain that, under the con- 


ditions which we have described, 
monotony has only been avoided by 
the exercise of really consummate 
art. One reason, no doubt, why 
the interest is kept up to the end 
is, that the’ poem is in effect a 
criminal trial, an investigation into 
the why and wherefore of a very 
dreadful crime, and we feel that in 
such an inquest a certain amount 
of repetition is inevitable, nay, that 
its absence would be disappointing 
and unsatisfactory. Justice cannot 
be executed, the truth cannot be 
vindicated, until we have heard 
the arguments on either side, as 
well as the charge of the judge; 
and the main facts of the case must 
necessarily be reproduced by each 
of the speakers. Then, moreover, 
in each division of the poem we 
have not merely a statement of and 
argument upon facts, but a disclo- 
sure of the speaker’s individual 
idiosyncrasy—Guido’s, Pompilia’s, 
Caponsacchi’s, Pope Innocent’s, 
and even when we come to the 
mere lawyers, the presentment of 
each is so vivid that they interest 
us as distinct figures, valuable in 
themselves as studies of the eccle- 
siastical legal mind, and of the 
subtle, ingenious, utterly unvera- 
cious art they practise. Again, re- 
petition is avoided by each speaker 
enlarging on one particular episode 
of the story, which is not mentioned, 
except in passing, by the others. 
This episode is in each case that 
which appears to justify the spea- 
ker’s conduct, or is otherwise speci- 
ally interesting to him. The flight 
from’ Arezzo to Rome, for instance, 
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which is barely mentioned by Guido, 
is fully detailed by Caponsacchi. 
Pompilia, no doubt, dwells upon it 
too—but from a different point of 
view, as illustrative of the pure and 
tender loyalty of her soldier-priest, 
and the incidents which she recalls 
are not those which had impressed 
the mind of her companion. And, 
lastly, the motives of the actors are 
presented to us in every conceiv- 
able light, with such inexhaustible 
ingenuity that merely to follow this 
subtle fence involves a keen intel- 
lectual excitement. 

Still the poem is too long, and I 
venture to think that a considerable 
portion of the introductory section, 
and the whole of the sections en- 
titled ‘Half Rome,’ ‘The Other Half 


Rome,’ ‘Tertium quid’ might 


without much injury be omitted. 
Had we had nothing else from Mr. 
Browning about this Guido Fran- 
ceschini trial we should be sorry to 
part with any of these—all of them 
being extremely clever; but they 


form the least essential portion of 
the poem, and anything essential 
to the narrative which they contain 
might be included in the introduc- 
tion. The Ring and the Book is in one 
aspect a tragic drama, but we don’t 
get to the actors till far on in the 
second volume. The first speakers 
are simply critics,—hitting the 
mark more or less closely ; their talk 
may be likened to the conversation 
of the subordinate characters with 
which the historical plays of Shake- 
speare open, and in which the 
heroes and heroines who are to 
figure later on are described for 
the benefit of the audience. This, 
[I think, is a mistake, and Mr. 
Browning himself appears to feel 
that itis so; for not till we reach 
Caponsacchi does he put forth his 
whole strength, and throw himself 
heart and hand, into the conflict. 
The vital or essential parts of the 
book, considered as a tragic poem, 
are ‘Caponsacchi,’ ‘ Pompilia,’ 
‘The Pope,’ and ‘Guido’ in vo- 
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lume four. There is a Guido in 
volume two which, were retrench- 
ment to such extent inevitable, 
might be dispensed with,—I am far 
from saying should be, for this Count 
Guido is a marvellously clever 
rascal, at once plausible and savage 
—his stealthy barbarism thinly 
coated over by the refinements of 
the corrupt Roman life—who owes 
obedience to the cruel licentious 
code of the Italian Church-aristocrat 
and to no law beside. Still the 
first Guido is not the real Guido 
who appears later—the man when 
originally presented to us is on his 
defence, and the character he as- 
sumes is feigned to propitiate his 
judges, although it is true that 
even then the genuine wolf-face 
does at times look out at us from 
behind the mask. So that up to this 
time we are listening at best to the 
babble of partisans. Not till we 
come to Caponsacchi does the naked 
truth blaze out upon us. 

With Giuseppe Caponsacchi, 
therefore, the drama strictly speak- 
ing begins. We believe in the 
handsome canon at once. At last 
we have come to reality. There is 
a fire of conviction in word and look 
and gesture which makes it justclean 
impossible that he should lie. He 
makes no secret indeed of the pure 
love with which Pompilia has in- 
spired him,—attempts no disguise. 
All things sweet and beautiful are 
in his mind associated with— 

The snow-white soul that angels fear to take 
Untenderly. 

A lady, ‘young, tall, beautiful, 
strange and sad,’ is the Rafael of 
his gallery,— 

It was as when in our cathedral onee, 

As I got yawningly through matin-song, 

I saw facchini bear a burden up, 

Base it on the high altar, break away 

A board or two, and leave the thing inside 
Lofty and lone ; and lo, when next I looked, 
There was the Rafael! 

She is sad as our Lady of Sorrow, 

. . the same grave grief-full air 
As stands i’ the dusk, on altar, that I 

know, 
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Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 
Our Lady of all the Sorrows. 


Yet she is to him the glory of 
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Leap to life of the pale electric sword 

Angels go armed with—this was not the 
last 

O’ the lady. 


life, the beauty of the world, the 
splendour of heaven; and he can- 
not believe that she is dead : 


The whole of this address is very 
noble, and in the closing words the 
very highest reach of tragic art is 
gained. Caponsacchi has been 
picturing to himself what life passed 
in such sweet companionship might 
become,—then he continues : 


No, sirs, I cannot have the lady dead! 
That erect form, flashing brow, fulgurant 
eye, 
That voice immortal (oh, that voice of hers !) 
That vision in the blood-red daybreak—that 


I do but play with an imagined life 

Of who, unfettered with a vow, unblessed 

By the higher call,—since you will have it so, 
Leads it companioned by the woman there. 

To live, and see her learn, and learn by her, 

Out of the low obscure and petty world- 

To only see one purpose and one will 

Evolve themselves i’ the world, change wrong to right: 
To have to do with nothing but the true, 

The good, the eternal—and these, not alone 

In the main current of the general life, 

But small experiences of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home: 

To learn not only by a comet’s rush 

But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God — 
But the comfort, Christ. All this, how far away! 
Mere delectation, meet for a minute’s dream !— 
Just as a drudging student trims his lamp, 

Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 

Of Roman, Grecian; draws the patched gown close, 
Dreams, ‘Thus should I fight, save or rule the world !"— 
Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 

To the old solitary nothingness. 

So I, from such communion, pass content . . . 

O great, just, good God! Miserable me! 


Pompilia follows: 
Then a soul sighs its lowest and its last 
After the loud ones. 

The Pompilia poem is lovely 
throughout, and the gradual rise 


from the simple child-like life 
and associations to the sad solemn 
serenity of the last hour, when the 
light of death breaks upon her face, 
is highly pathetic : 


One cannot judge 
Of what has been the ill or well of lifo, 
The day that one is dying,—sorrows change 
Into not alcogether sorrow-like ; 
I do see strangeness but scarce misery, 
Now it is over, and no danger more. 
My child is safe; there seems not so much pain. 
It comes, most like, that I am just absolved, 
Purged of the past, the foul in me washed fair,— 
One cannot both have and not have, you know,— 
Being right now, I am happy and colour things. 
Yes, everybody that leaves life sees all 
Softened and bettered: so with other sights: 
To me at least was never evening yet 
But seemed far beautifuller than its day, 
For past is past. 
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Then she addresses herself to her husband,— 


For that most woeful man my husband once, 
Who, needing respite, still draws vital breath, 
I pardon him! So far as lies in me, 

I give him for his good the life he takes, 
Praying the world will therefore acquiesce. 

Let him make God amends,—none, none to me 
Who thank him rather that, whereas strange fate 
Mockingly styled him husband and me wife, 
Himself this way at least pronounced divorce, 
Blotted the marriage-bond : this blood of mine 
Flies forth exultingly at any door, 

Washes the parchment white, and thanks the blow. 
We shall not meet in this world nor the next, 
But where will God be absent? In His face 
Is light, but in His shadow healing too: 

Let Guido touch the shadow and be healed! 
And as my presence was importunate— 

My earthly good, temptation and a snare— 
Nothing about me but drew somehow down 
His hate upon me,—somewhat so excused. 
Therefore, since hate was thus the truth of him,— 
May my evanishment for evermore 

Help further to relieve the heart that cast 
Such object of its natural loathing forth ! 

So he was made; he nowise made himself: 

I could not love him, but his mother did. 

His soul has never lain beside my soul ; 

But for the unresisting body,—thanks! 

He burned that garment spotted by the flesh! 
Whatever he touched is rightly ruined: plague 
It caught, and disinfection it had craved 

Still but for Guido; I am saved through him 
So as by fire; to him—thanks and farewell ! 


Then to her two-weeks’ old boy : 


Even for my babe, my boy, there’s safety thence— 
From the sudden death of me, I mean: we poor 
Weak souls, how we endeavour to be strong! 

I was already using up my life,— 

This portion, now, should do him such a good, 
This other go to keep off such an ill! 

The great life; see, a breath and it is gone! 

So is detached, so left all by itself 

The little life, the fact which means so much. 
Shall not God stoop the kindlier to His work, 
His marvel of creation, foot would crush, 

Now that the hand He trusted to receive 

And hold it, lets the treasure fall perforce ? 

The better: He shall have in orphanage 

His own way all the clearlier: if my babe 
Outlive the hour—and he has lived two weeks— 
It is through God who knows I am not by. 
Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black. 
And sets the tongue, might lie so long at rest, 
Trying to talk? Let us leave God alone! 

Why should I doubt He will explain in time 
What I feel now, but fail to find the words ? 

My babe nor was, nor is, nor yet shall be 

Count Guido Franceschini’s child at all— 

Only his mother’s, born of love not hate! 

So shall I have my rights in after-time. 

It seems absurd, impossible to-day ; 

So seems so much else not explained but known. 








And last of all to Caponsacchi: 
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*Tis now, when I am most upon the move, 

I feel for what I verily find—again 

The face, again the eyes, again through all, 

The heart and its immeasurable love 

Of my one friend, my only, all my own, 

Who put his breast between the spears and me. 
Ever with Caponsacchi! Otherwise 

Here alone would be failure, loss to me— 

How much more loss to him, with life debarred 
From giving life, love locked from love's display, 
The day-star stopped its task that makes night morn ! 
O lover of my life, O soldier-saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death ! 

Love will be helpful to me more and more 















Do out the duty! 







We may dispute about what is or 
is not poetry, but there can be no 
dispute that these last words of 
Pompilia are as noble, as pathetic, 
as clearly and simply beautiful as 
any words—not actually spoken by 
martyr, or hero, or saint; for the 
unrecorded words (or thoughts at 
least) of such men, may in the 
supreme moment of trial reach a 
sublime height, a heavenly inten- 
sity of conviction, such as no writ- 
ten word can render, but—that any 
writer, old or new, inspired or un- 
inspired, ever gave to the world. 

I must pass almost without com- 
ment the exquisite comedy of the 
two advocates, Dominus Hyacin- 
thus de Archangelis, and Juris- 
Doctor Johannes-Baptista Bottinius 
—which follows, noting here only 
the utter wordiness of both, the 
want of any close hold on real life, 
the absence of any essential insight 
into the truth even on the part of him 
who is retained to speak for the truth. 
I have heard it said that an ap- 
proach to farce at this point—im- 














































I the coming course, the new path I must tread, 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that ! 
Tell him that if I seem without him now, 

That’s the world’s insight! Oh he understands ! 

He is at Civita—do I once doubt 

The world again is holding us apart? 

He had been here, displayed in my behalf 

The broad brow that reverberates the truth, 

And flashed the word God gave him, back to man! 


So, let him wait God’s instant men call years ; 
Meantime hold hard by truth and his great soul, 
Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by. 


And I rise. 


mediately after the beautiful words 
last quoted—must be out of place. 
I do not feel it to be so. Shake- 
speare I think would have seen that 
it was eminently fitting that a 
criminal trial should take the usual 
course through the courts, should 
fall into the hands of Dominus 
Hyacinthus de Archangelis, and his 
learned brother, and in doing so 
should reflect the very remarkable 
idiosyncrasies of these Roman 
Chancery lawyers. 

Behind the lawyers comes the 
Pope—a man bland, gentle, gar- 
rulous, yet firm as adamant, who 
brings the ripe experience of eighty 
years to bear upon the difficult 
issue submitted to his judgment. 
He still appears to dally with the 
verdict, though he has in truth quite 
made up his mind that Guido must 
die. The prolonged self-communion 
of this gracious old man (in the 
course of which, all the problems 
forced upon the mindof any thought- 
ful priest of God, are one by one 
passed in review), is very interest- 
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ing. The deliberate argument is a Ermine like 

marvel of quiet strength and dig- Armed from dishonour by its own soft snow) 
nity (of course he entirely exone- -—the closing passage, indeed, being 
rates the pure soul who cannottake one of the most striking in the 
pollution— book : 


For the main criminal I have no hope 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all ; 

But the night's black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck, blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost-disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 

Else I avert my face, nor follow him 

Into that sad obscure sequestered state 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 

He else made first in vain; which must not be. 
Enough, for I may die this very night ; 

And how should I dare die, this man let live? 

Carry this forthwith to the Governor ! 


The revelation of Guido’s soulin the ness, the essential cowardice of the 
last part is lurid with lightfrom the brute’s nature, which is, indeed, the 
pit. I know of nosuchtremendous key to his character, breaks out at 
out-turning of an abject, loathsome, last in the terror-stricken moment 
cowardly, cruel human creature, as when he hears ‘ the accursed psalm, 
on this last piece. After all his and realises that the scaffold and 
bull-like bravado and diabolic frank- the angry crowd wait for him,— 


Who are these you have let descend my stair ? 
Ha, their accursed psalm! Lights at the sill ! 

Is it ‘open’ they dare bid you? ‘Treachery! 
Sirs, have I spoken one word all this while 

Out of the world of words I had to say ? 

Not one word! All was folly—I laughed and mocked ! 
Sirs, my first true word ; all truth and no lie, 
Is—save me notwithstanding! Life is all! 

I was just stark mad—let the madman live, 
Pressed by as many chains as you please pile ! 
Don’t open! Hold me from them! Iam yours, 
I am the Grand Duke’s—No, I am the Pope's 
Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God . . . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 


So the play ends, a dramatic have been in contact with a great 
poem in twelve acts, which might work, and leave it with the impress 
be effectively reduced to the five of which a great work makes upon the 
the legitimate drama, and we bid mind,—still touched by a certain 
farewell to Mr. Browning. We awe and sense of spiritual force. 


SHIRLEY. 





